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The River Shannon - THE NORTH OF JERSEY - Will Rogers’ Home Town | 





it's the DOBBS 


Ratnboy’ 


In glove-suede finish $15, $20, 


smooth finish $12.50. 


its the IVa)... 
its the MANNE T... 


2s 
a man who knows how to make the most of his 


Portrait of a Man a Girl Admires.. . 
*. Choose from a brilliant 


best features. That’s you in your exclusive Dobbs Rainbow 


spectrum of sunlit spring shades, set off by a smart mesh-weave Seine band. Here’s a hat 
that will add pleasure to your leisure... and distinction to you. 
Other Dobbs Hats, $8.50 to $40. 


Jf 


ff its very bes th Rod and Reel ornament at slight extra c [ : 
Available at the finer stores. 


DOBBS HATS, NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTER 
Park Avenue at the Waldorf, New York 22, N. Y. 
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CENTURY a beest to your pride and pleasure 


When you sit behind the wheel of your own 

CENTURY Runabout, you are perhaps more conscious of 
the terrific getaway, the smooth, swift performance, the 
incredibly easy control. Perhaps your sense of pride is flattered 
by the compliments you hear on the mirror-like 

finish, the luxurious fittings and accessories, the beautiful 
upholstery — but your greatest enjoyment will come from the 
knowledge that you own the finest, the most 


~ 


expensively built Runabout in the country. And don’t 

forget that no other boat gives you such a wide and diversified 
choice of engines, so that you can select one that will 

exactly meet your requirements to give you the matchless 
performance which only perfect balance from 

stem to transom can give you. 


See your nearest CENTURY Dealer or write for newest catalog. 


CHMMUY THE THOROUGHBRED OF BOATS — CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 504, Manistee, Mich. 
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low to buy a Carpet 


at the Carpet Fashion Opening April 2 to 12 


What better time to get that new carpet than during the great nationwide 
style event, The Carpet Fashion Opening! Stores will have the 

widest selection of thrilling new carpets. How to find the right carpet? 
Just remember this: you'll be looking for style . . . you'll be 

looking for quality ical simply 


LOOK FOR 


GULEIESTAN 


CARPET 


AND BY ALL MEANS SEND FOR THE HELPFUL 

FULL-COLOR BOOKLET “HOW TO BUY A CARPET™— 

brimming with invaluable advice on that important purchase—your carpet. 
Be sure of choosing the carpet that brings out the most beauty in 

your home—send 25¢ to: Dept. H-2, 

A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Cloisonné—New, 
Mew weave—never- 
been-done-before! 
Expert Gulistan 
designers have 
created a rich new 
concept of subtly 
textured luxury to 
add real style 
distinction to 

your home! 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 
THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
APRIL WEATHER 
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PREVIEW APRIL COVER 


In May: Dan Levin writes of the people who 
made and are making Cleveland; Richard 
Llewellyn chronicles haunted Wales. Mary 
McCarthy takes a postgraduate look at 
Vassar, while Jade Snow Wong whets your 
appetite with Cantonese cooking and 
Bemelmans lectures on how to live high on 
a flat purse. Lake Como is our Place of the 
Month and Ho .ipay Fashions plans a week- 
end wardrobe. Also, pictures and floor plan 


A “I traveled so often on the Weehawken and 
Hoboken ferries in doing this month's cover 
that many of the guards and passengers 
Started whispering about me,” writes Saul 
Steinberg. “I'm sure they thought all the 
sketches | was making of Hudson River 
activities were being peddlied to foreign 
agents.”” No country would find Steinberg’s 
drawing too helpful, though, since for variety 
and humor’s sake, he has combined details 


of the Hotipay House for leisure living. 


of Jersey's river front which are miles apart. 





Holiday. copyright 1951 by The Curtis Publishing Com- 
any in U.S, and Canada. All rights reserved. Title regis 
ered in U. S. Patent Office 


Published on the ird Wednesday of the month preceding 
date by The Curtis Publishing Company. Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5. Pa. Entered as Second-Class Matter. 
February 8. 1946, at the Post Office at Philadelphia under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada, by Curtis Distrib- 
uting Company, Ltd. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


The names of characters used in short stories and serials are 
fictitious. Any resembtance to living persons is a coincidence. 


Unconditional Guaranty. We agree. upon request di- 
rect from subscribers to the Philadelphia office, to refund the 
full amount paid for any copies of Curtis publications not 
previously mailed 





Send your new address at least 30 days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Address: HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if pos- 
sible your address label. The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


Subecription Prices: U.S. and Possessions, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippine Islands, Republic of 
Honduras, Salvador, Spain and South America except the Gu 
anas: | year, $5; 2 years, $8; 5 years, $11. All other countries, 1 
vear, $7. Remit by Money Order or Draft ona bank inthe U.S. 
payable in U.S. Funds. All prices subject to change without 
notice. All subscriptions must be paid for im advance. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, W alter D. Fuller, 
Chairman of the Board; Robert E. MacNeal, President; 
Arthur W. Kohler, Vice-President and Advertising Director; 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Vice-President; Cary W. Bok, Vice 
President; Lewis W. Trayser. Vice-President and Director of 
Manufacturing; Benjamin Allen, Vice-President and Director 
of Circulation; Brandon Barringer, Treasurer; Robert Gibbon, 
Secretary; Edward C. Von Tress, Manager of Holiday. The 
Company also publishes The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman, and Jack and Jill. 
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Here is a smart small check in one 
of Howard Zink’s super-smooth, 
super-tough plastic-coated 
fibre fabrics. Blue, green or red 


With Howard Zink seat covers vour car is conditioned for 
comfortable, carefree use. Children, pets, packages, groceries, 
luggage and gear are welcome travelers. 


The secret is those beautiful but tough plastic and plastic- 
coated fabrics LUMITE SARAN and SUPERFINE TEXTILENE 
sunsunE! They're practically impervious to scuffing and tear- 
ing and you can wipe or wash them clean in a jiffy. Smooth 
as polished wood too—they make light work of getting in 
and out of your car. 


So start enjoying your car to the full—ask your dealer to 
show you his selection of colorful plaids, checks, stripes and 


plain colors. Or write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


{t new car dealers, auto accessory stores. 


seal cover specialty shops, department stores. 
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THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION-Fremont, Ohio- Passaic, W.J.-Long Beach, Calif.-Charleston, Miss. 
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“HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Too bad Ho.impay doesn't have a 
Fifth Anniversary Issue every month. 
Your March galaxy of authors wrote 
some of the finest articles I've ever 
read. Hurry up and have another Birth- 
day party. BeTH SHERE 

New York 


BARGAIN HUNT 


Last night I read Lloyd Shearer's 
February article on Peru, Bargain Par- 
adise. Result: today | applied for pass- 
ports for my wife, year-and-a-half-old 
daughter and myself. | am booking 
passage immediately upon receiving ap- 
proval of my passport. . . . Because 
you're responsible for all this, please 
give me some information: What is the 
chance of making a living there in a 
shop, trade or profession? What's the 
best air route to Peru? How long is a 
visa good for? HOMER FREED 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Houipay wishes Mr. Freed bon voy - 
age. You'll find the Peruvian govern- 
ment happy to help you find a busi- 
ness investment, and you don't have 
to be a citizen to get a job. Obviously, 
you can only benefit from the won- 
derful rate of exchange by working 
for a U.S.-dollar-paying firm. Pan 
American Airways has direct service 
from the East and West Coasts; also 
BOAC from the East Coast; Braniff 
from the Central States. Tourist visas 
are good for 90 days, business ones 
last 30, but stays can be extended 
with little red tape.— Ed. 


SNAPPER OF SNAPPERS 


I have just finished Carl Biemiller’s 
article, Torpedo in Fur (January HOout- 
pay) and I would like to add a note. . . . 
The otter, instead of being charged as 
an enemy of the trout fisherman, should 
be rated as a very definite asset in trout 
conservation. He is the mud turtle’s 
main and most effective control agent. 
Not only can the turtle catch fish but 
by underwater maneuvering, can de- 
stroy ducks, geese and fur-bearing ani- 
mals The otter’s advantage over 
the turtle lies in his jaws . . . one bite 
and the hard shell of the turtle is 
crushed WALTER GOLDSWORTHY 

Three Lakes, Wis 


TELEPHONE JOKES 


That was a fine piece by James Thur- 
ber (March Ho.ipay) about the tele- 
phones in his life. Telephonic 
practical joking is a highly complex 
art, requiring considerable prepa- 
ration, a straight face (or rather, 
voice) and a heart of chrome-vana- 
dium. . . . | know a man who once dis- 
covered that a friend of his had lost a 
brand-new hat. He knew that this friend 
was a night-club hanger-on and rather 
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TO EUROPE 








SS EUROPA 
prymoutH *200 ur 


HAVRE $210 UP 


Set your course for fun and friendliness 
and the finest of food and service when 
you board the famous pleasure-liner 
Europa. The whole big ship 
mand and crew 


the com- 
are all devoted to your 
having the time of your life. England, 
France —all Europe is planning a festive 
season. Don't miss it and don’t miss the 
pleasure of sailing the “Friendly Way”. 
Write for booklet Ho. 


See your travel agent or 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New Y ork City, (General Agent: 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Son Francisco 
INCRES COMPANIA DE NAVEGACION S.A PANAMA 





GRAPES! 


in WINES, it's 
FLAVOR that counts! 
MEIER'S OHIO WINES 
are renowned for 
their rich, natural 
flavor of the grape 


MELER’S 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, WC 
SA.VERTON, OM10 
Vineyards 


iste St. George 


Wnenes Severton and Sendusay 





Picture yourself relaxing un- 
der the warm Canadian sun 
... “discovering” Mani- 
toba’s pine-rimmed lakes 
cradled in rocky slopes, 
prairie steppes rolling to the 
Western sunset, blue water 
contrasting bleached beach 
sand. This was “home” for 
staunch pioneers, resting 
place for dashing Indians. 
You'll find fightin’ fish, 
economical shopping oppor- 
tunities . . . everything for 
summer fun and winter 

memories. Bring 

ALL the family 

“INSIDE THE 


wow—YOuR DOLLAR BUYS moRe—iN MANITOBA 


bd Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Pu 
idg.. 
111 Legislative 8 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Canada 
Please send me FREE illustrated booklet 
“Manitoba for Vacations” 
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proud of being known in the flashier 


cafés. At 3 a.m. one Saturday night (all 
telephone humor works best at 3 a.m.), 
he called his sleepy victim, identified 
himself as the captain at the Stork Club 
and announced that the Stork was hav- 
ing its annual checkroom cleaning and 
that it had found a new, dark brown 
fedora with the initials J. S. ““That’s my 
hat!” cried the patsy. The joker then 
gravely informed him that he would 
have to appear at the club before 9 a.m. 
the following morning and claim the 
hat, or else it would be put up for raffle 
for the benefit of the Seamen’s Fund. 
The victim then began to wax a little 
indignant at the hour and peremptory 
tone of the call, but my friend informed 
him coolly that he had thought he was 
doing him a favor and if he couldn't see 


it that way, well, the Stork Club would 
certainly remember his ingratitude. The 
hat loser immediately apologized pro- 
fusely and hung up after promising to 
show up before the hour of the raffle. 
The next morning the practical joker 
was across the street from the Stork 
Club by 8:45, watching his victim bat- 
tering at the locked doors of the club, 
in angry pursuit of his hat and his good 
name in café society. Henry Ley 
New York 
P.S. Anybody who gets an idea from 
this and calls me up will be prosecuted. 


ANGEL PUNCH 
I'm sure I'm not the only one work- 
ing my way up in the entertainment 
field who wishes to express appreciation 
of Al Hirschfeld’s flawless description 
of Angel Auditions (January HOL.1- 
DAY). . . . On one occasion I was pres- 
ent as a guest of the potential producer. 
Contrary to Mr. Hirschfeld’s article, 
however, we were served fruit punch 
and homemade cookies—which is, per- 
haps, the reason the show never went 
RUTH FRANZ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


START COUNTING 


You say (New Zealand, January) 
that Taumatawhakatangihangakoau 
auatamateapokaiwhenuakitanatahu, 
N. Z. is the world’s longest place name. 
What about: Llianfairpwiigwyngyligo- 
gerychwyrndrobwillantysiliogogo- 
goch, Wales. P. L. Forstatt 

Evanston, lil. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
Houmpay, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 


People who know 
Ficture-taking 
and picture-making — 
merce me Otero Realist 


THE CAMERA THAT PUTS 3rd DIMENSION ON FILM 


Ektachrome by Bert Six 


Warner Bros. Star — 
soon to be seen in LIGHTNING 
STRIKES TWICE, a Warner Bros. Production. 





says: It’s fascinating! My REALIST 

makes the most beautiful pictures 
I've ever taken. They're so real . . . and 
it's so easy! 


With people whose business it is to make 
pictures — like the stars, directors, pro- 
ducers and cameramen of Hollywood — 
you'll find the Stereo-REauist their first 
choice personal camera. And it's not sur- 
prising, because the REALisT literally cap- 


tures the third dimension realism and 
glorious natural color of life on film 

But you can't put into words the amaz- 
ing realism and beauty of REALIST pictures 
— you must see them for yourself. It's an 
experience you won't forcet. Ask. your 
REALIST dealer to show you some. There's 
no obligation. For the name of your near- 
est dealer— and a copy of the REALIsT 
catalog, write: Davin Wuite Company, 
305 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wis 


Priced according to 
Pair Trade Practices. 
Camera and Viewer 
$182.25 (Tax Inc.) 
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wwoRealist 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES THE 





SAME AS YOU 
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EE OME or SEE ALL 


BY SAS VIKINGSHIP! 


@ Overnight-visit to one na 
tion or “Grand Tour” of the 
Continent — your choice is 
SAS! For the Route of the 
Vikings covers all Europe 
from Portugal to Finland 
from Turkey to the Arc- 
tic Circle. Leave New York 
almost any day .. . cruise 
comfortably by luxurious DC-6 
. reach Europe in 12'2 hours. 


65 CiTiEes 
30 COUNTRIES 


5 CONTINENTS 


Famous SAS service, matchless 
SAS courtesy are yours all the 
way 


See Your Travel Agent 
or 


CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 
SEATTLE * LOS ANGELES 
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SERVE CRESTA 


BLANCA CHAMPAGNE, 


fragrant, medium dry, 
delicious. There's gay 
enchantment in each 
sparkling glass. Naturally 
fermented in the bottle, it 


is unsurpassed in clarity, 


Compas ME 





MOVIES 


Author Schary interviews director and stars of Producer Schary’s Next Voice. 


THE MOVIE MIND 


Some recent books psychoanalyze Hollywood, but 


fail to agree on what makes it tick 


by AL-HINE 


THE picture business has been a con- 
troversial and prolific inspiration to 
writers since before the first nickelodeon. 
It’s a fair subject for pedants, debunk- 
ers, starry-eyed fans, glamour novelists, 
statistical analysts, and the inevitable 
viewers-with-alarm. Several volumes 
which are more than ordinarily worth 
looking into by the alert filmgoer 
have been published in recent months. 
As usual, they are entertaining and, 
as usual, they offer anything but una- 
nimity of opinion: 

“Hollywood is a primitive com- 
munity hemmed in by stifling taboos 
and wasteful ritual.’ So, roughly, says 
Dr. Hortense Powdermaker. 

“Hollywood is just an overgrown 
American town, full of people like the 
family next door.’ Thus, approxi- 
mately, says Mr. Dore Schary. 


“Hollywood caters to a somewhat in- 
tellectually isolated minority audience.” 
This is the argument of Gilbert Seldes. 

“It is estimated that three hundred 
million people have seen each Chaplin 
comedy,” says Theodore Huff. 

Doctor Powdermaker’s book is Hol- 
lywood, the Dream Factory (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $3.50), and Doc- 
tor Powdermaker is an anthropologist 
of note, having cast a learned eye over 
the usual group of long-suffering South 
Sea islanders as well as over the equally 
exploited natives of the Southern United 
States. Unfortunately, Doctor Powder- 
maker comes a cropper when she tries 
to apply anthropological standards to 
Hollywood. She brings to her study of 
the movie capital all the shrewd ob 
jectivity of a teen-ager reared on gossip 
columns and the cornier variety of fan 
magazines. Ordinarily, her lack of se- 
lectivity and her naiveté would be un- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


flavor and bouquet. Enjoy 
it soon, delight your guests! 
ANOTHER FINE WINE 
FROM CRESTA BLANCA 
- ve "| WINE COMPANY AT 
CR ncA 
SESTA BLA LIVERMORE, 


V4 a : 
cape) CALIFORNIA. 





Consistent Winner of Vag Vine wards 
Once 1559 


HOLIDAN 





A BERGMAN FLOP and the Day-Durocher tie-up stun an anthropologist. 


APRII 





@ Ontario is Canada’s vacation mecca. Historic cities 
and forts, fishing lakes and virgin forests vie with 
each other to welcome gnests from across the border. 


4 


(seat Lakes Ave 


MICHIGAN * MINNESOTA * ONTARIO * WISCONSIN 


@ Woodsy, lake-laced Minnesota is the Paul Bunyan 
Land of the North. Fishing, swimming and exploring 
its exquisite cities make for unforgettable vacationing. 


HERE’S A SAMPLE OF THE 
VACATION DELIGHTS AWAITING 
YOU IN THIS FAMOUS 


Blue Waters Courtry 


PLEASURE is unlimited in this vast and friendly, 
international vacationland. The five Great Lakes 
invite you to cruise past green-forested shores 
that edge the world’s largest inland waterway. 
Tens of thousands of sparkling blue lakes and 
fishing streams ripple to the leap of bass, trout, 





muskellunge, pike and other game fish. It’s, a 
thrilling Blue Waters empire of vacation fun! 
Sweeping miles of towering forests invite vou to 
tour over modern highways—to explore historic 
trails once followed by moccasined Indian feet. 
Big cities entice you with exciting attractions! 
Quaint villages thrive on old world charm! 


And for the wholesome rest and utter relaxa- 
tion that make any vacation a memorable suc- 
cess, you'll like the wonderful accommodations 
planned for you. Cozy resorts, rustic log cabins, 
spectacular hotels are moderately priced and 
easy-to-reach. For an evening's delightful read- 
ing about the Blue Waters pleasures that await 
you, just send the coupon today. 


NORTHERN GREAT LAKES 
AREA COUNCIL 
P.O. Box 6367, Chicago, Illinois 


: . : ae Please rush me free literature on the Blue Waters vacation 
@ Meeting place of sportsmen and gamefish, fjord-like @ In Michigan natural and man-made wonders are ates $2 alain 
gorges and tall trees, Wisconsin is woven with pleas- tourist goals. Its dynamic cities, green woods, lakes “ rm m 
, ; eli : : MINNESOT ONTARIO 
ure. And it is the world’s most famous dairyland. andlong sandy shoreline assure vacation variety for all. oO O 
(CD) BLUE WATERS VACATION MAP 





COUNTLESS FRESH WATER LAKES-TOWERING GREEN FORESTS-EXCITING CITIES- HISTORIC SHRINES-WONDERFUL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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Perfect 
Picnickers | 


Important as sunshine on a picnic 
a gay Troy Robe in your favorite 
Scotch Plaid. Sit on it, or snuggle 

under it . . . its soft wooly fabric 

keeps you in cheery, cozy com- 
fort, indoors or out. Deeply napped 

. for luxury at 

a thrift price! At Department or 
Sporting Goods stores, or write 


rolled fringes . . 


us for nearest dealer. 


TROY ZIP-A-ROBE SET 


Grand gift idea! Robe plus 
zippered carrying case for 
extra convenience. Case 

is water-repellent, with 
adjustable shoulder strap 


TROY BLANKET MILLS + FOUNDED 1865 + TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Travel carefree in Cheyenne or Woonsocket 
with Travelers Cheques in your purse or your pocket! 





Pans te 


aon mipey 
Member Federal Deposit @ Bank of America 





Insurance Corporation 





These convenient, self-identifying Cheques protect your money 
against loss or theft. Issued by the world’s largest bank, 
acceptable throughout the world. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. 75c per $100 in attractive wallet-pack. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


(Continued from Page 6) 
derstandable. Few intelligent people 
have not been, at one time or another, 
confused and dismayed by the social 
and commercial mores of Celluloidia. 
But Doctor Powdermaker professes a 
scientific approach. Her introduction, 
in fact, seems to imply that only a 
trained anthropologist like herself can 
really sift the chaff from the wheat. 

It is for this reason that it is both dis- 
appointing and annoying when she 
seems to accept as gospel a whole 
mélange of publicity myth and anec- 
dotage, when she views as strictly 
Hollywood phenomena a host of uni- 
versal foibles. She explores the marriage 
of Laraine Day and Leo Durocher and 
its effect on Miss Day's career as if she 
were surprised that a star’s personal 
life (as publicized) is a factor in box- 
office success. She is equally solemn in 
noting that occasionally when a star 
(Ingrid Bergman) has a bad movie 
(Arch of Triumph) people stay away. 
She interlards the book with case his- 
tories of writers, producers, stars, and 
so forth, under such icky pseudonyms 
as Mrs. Smart Guy, Miss Serious, Mr. 
Schizoid, but neglects to point out that 
her unlovable Mr. Big Shot may turn 
out better pictures than sweet Mr. In- 
telligent. She writes: “[It is] one of the 
business anomalies of Hollywood, that 
in times of unemployment . . . writers 
in the lower brackets suffer more than 
those in the upper ones.”’ Since this is 
true of almost every business I can 
think of, her pin-pointing it on Holly- 
wood seems a little absurd. 

All of this is a real pity, for Doctor 
Powdermaker’s book has its points. 
When she sticks to reporting and to 
statistics, she provides a good up- 
dating of Leo Rosten’s still invaluable 
Hollywood—The Movie Colony, the 
Movie Makers. When she analyzes 
without becoming too subjectively cute, 
you find that her basic ideas about 
what’s wrong with pictures and what 
effect the movie business has on its 
people are not too far off the mark. 

The Schary book, Case History of a 
Movie (Random House, New York, $3) 
is something else again entirely. In it 
the production head of M-G-M gives a 
detailed description of how a movie is 


made, from the first reading of its story 
in a magazine to its successful premiére 
at Radio City Music Hall. The book 
was written by Charles Palmer from 
tape-recorded conversations with Schary, 
although the publisher refuses to dis- 
close this fact either on the dust jacket 
or cover; Mr. Palmer waits for his 
small-type credit until the title page. 

The book, publishing chicane to one 
side, reads like authentic Schary, which 
means it is intelligent, comprehensive 
and interesting, marred only slightly 
here and there by a too cloyingly pally 
approach. The movie it records is The 
Next Voice You Hear, certainly not one 
of last season's best, but its recording 
provides a feast of behind-the-scenes in- 
formation for the reader. Schary has no 
truck with the ancient publicity myth 
that illusions will be shattered, hearts 
broken, if the audience is told how 
special effects are gained, if the tattered 
veil of secrecy is ripped from miniature 
sets, process shots and the like. He 
gives the best play-by-play analysis yet 
published of how a movie gets on the 
screen and, in doing it, takes time out 
to thumbnail some of the hundreds of 
people who work on a picture—car- 
penters, prop men, grips, script super- 
visors, gaffers, unit managers and other 
forgotten men. 

It is Schary’s detailing of these peo- 
ple and his final chapter, a sort of free- 
wheeling defense of Hollywood against 
the cliché attacks both of moralists and 
intellectuals, that provide the best an- 
swer to Doctor Powdermaker. Like 
most earnest advocates, Mr. Schary is 
inclined to overstate his case and to try 
to limn a picture of Hollywood that 
looks a little too much like the “typical 
American town” as portrayed in an 
M-G-M picture, but, still and all, his 
medicine is salutary. Picture making is 
a business a lot like other businesses. 
The people who work in pictures are 
pretty much like the people who work 
in banks, on newspapers and in steel 
mills. Mr. Schary is not an “everything- 
is-business” materialist, but he still 
avoids the fan-happy tinsel approach 
and comes through with a lively report. 

Gilbert Seldes’ book, The Great Audi- 
ence (The Viking Press, New York, 
$3.75) points out that Hollywood, in 
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satile beyond other wines. ... 
Choose Taylor’s Sherry...soft, 
sweet and nutty in flavor, or 
Pale Dry Sherry ...ace among 
appetizers, cocktail of connois- 
seurs. For good taste, ask for 
Taylor’s New York State Sher- 
ries wherever fine wines are 
served or sold. . . The Taylor 
Wine Company, Vineyardists 


and Producers. 
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MAI ZETTERLING’S neckline gets 
okay in Britain, worried frowns here. 


spite of all its claims to reach into every 
home in the land, still caters largely to 
a minority audience of young people. 
But this is only part of a perceptive and 
wide-ranging discussion of the picture 
business which extends from Holly- 
wood's present box-office dilemma to 
the pitfalls of unintelligent censorship. 
He goes briefly into the case of Oliver 
Twist, still a censorship storm center. 
Seldes treats at lesser length, but no 
less discerningly than Mr. Schary, the 
problems of story choice and treat- 
ment. Schary’s documentation slides 
over artistic and ethical compromises 
of movie making; Seldes lays them 
neatly open with a scalpel. He also 
touches on such minutiae as American 
censorship of scenes which other nations 
find inoffensive. Thus, America, land 
of the sweater girl, refuses to counte- 
nance the showing of cleavage between 
a woman's breasts, while stuffy old 
England can accept such a display 
without panicking the populace into'a 
national orgy. 

Theodore Huff’sstudy, Charlie Chaplin 
(Henry Schuman, Inc., New York, $4) 
is the most completely documented 
record of that comedian’s film career to 
date. It is marred by careless writing 
(sample sentence: “In 1942, Paulette 
Goddard after nearly ten years together, 
obtained a divorce in Mexico”) but, if 
you are a Chaplin lover you can forgive 
such lapses in return for the feast of 
detail the book supplies. It gives com- 
prehensive précis of almost all Chap- 
lin’s best films, from the early Mack 
Sennett short subjects through Mon- 
sieur Verdoux. Mr. Huff records Chap- 
lin’s stormy career, his movie life, his 
personal life, his political troubles with- 
Out sensationalism and also without 
apologies. And quite rightly. The Chap- 
lin that emerges is a great man and a 
difficult one, but he can stand on his 
own feet against the envious, the ma- 
licious and the merely stupid. 

These are only a portion. of movie 
books, reflecting only a cross section 
of the attitudes the movies evoke. The 
movies are still fighting an uphill 
struggle toward recognition as a sepa- 
rate and respectable art form, and books 
like these are the milestones of their 
progress. THE END 
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IN THE BOIS OF BOD 
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W hat a year this is to go to 
France! Never were things more attrac- 
tive for Americans. And in the “thrift 
season’’, there’s more to do than usual 

—and—your dollar stretches far. 

You'll start with Paris, of course. 
Everyone does. You get the feel of things, 
do preliminary shopping, saturate your- 
self with the beauties and culture of the 
City of Light. This year is especially 
amusing, for a year-long celebration of 
exciting events marks the birth of Paris 
2000 years ago! 

No matter what time of year you 
come, there are hundreds of delightful 
places to go, unusual things to see and 
do. For anywhere you go in France will 
be a wonderful adventure. 

Trains, buses are comfortable, and 
reasonable. If you get a car you'll be 
richly rewarded, for even the tiniest 
village has some special charm. And a 
good inn with good cooking. 

Footloose and fancy free in France 
land of beauty and romance! What hap- 
pier vacation can you ever hope for? 
For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc. 

write Dept. HC, Box 221, New York 10 
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Count on the compliments coming your way with a 
new Ford Victoria parked at your door! For this newest 
of all Ford body types has an appea! no one with an eye 
for beauty can deny It's long looking. It’s low looking It's 
good looking. Good looking in every outside line— good 
looking in every inside detail. And it will stay good looking 
not just this year and next, but for the years ahead— 
it's built for because the quality is there! .. .Why not see this newest 


the years ahead | Ford Beauty at your Ford Dealer's today! You'll love it 
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POLAR BEARS favor popcorn to the lighted cigarettes and 
pop bottles which are sometimes offered by zany zoo customers. 


Barless Zoo 


Robert Bean runs Chicago's Brookfield Zoo 


so that animals and customers 
feel theyre in Africa 


by ROBERT M. YODER 


THERE are days in Robert Bean’s line 
of work when everything, however un- 
likely, seems to be going right. The only 
pair of Indian rhinos this side of Cal- 
cutta and Cairo may be chewing con- 
tentedly on their hay, even though it is 
alfalfa and timothy instead of the 
coarse elephant grass of their native 
Assam. The penguins with corns may 
be responding well to hot Epsom-salts 
foot baths. It may even seem as though 
New York or St. Louis were warming 
to Bean’s enthusiasm for mating his 
male panda with their females. 

On such a day customers may be 
coming through the gates of Chicago’s 
big Brookfield Zoo in heavy enough 
numbers to reassure Bean, who is its 
director, that this is, indeed, one of 


the two or three great zoological parks 
in the world, drawing 2,260,000 visi- 
tors in its biggest year, and 1,650,000 
on the average. 

There are days like this—days with 
no sick alligators to nurse, no stormy 
hippos to reason with, days when no 
one feeds the ostriches half dollars, no 
elephants are calving, and all's tem- 
porarily well. But Brookfield’s director, 
looking with somewhat wary pride on 
135.6 acres of wild animals, reptiles, 
birds and bugs, enjoys these interludes 
with his fingers crossed. A man who has 
to be zoologist, farmer, snake hunter, 
veterinarian, warden of an animal Al- 
catraz, manager of a large public at- 
traction, and night nurse to crossword- 
puzzle creatures, can expect confidently 
that luck will pitch him some kind of 
curve any moment. There must be few 
jobs providing such a rich variety of 
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HOW A MAN OR WOMAN 
CAN RETIRE WITH °250 A MONTH 


“T1FE looks mighty good to me to- 

day. I’m driving to Florida, 
maybe Mexico. I’m free to do the 
things I’ve alwaysdreamed of doing — 
fish, swim, laze around a beach some- 
where. For, you see, I’m retired now— 
with a check for $250 a month, every 
month, as long as I live. 

“Strangely, I owe my luck to the 
crash and the depression. When the 
bottom dropped out of the market, I 
still had a good job, but my savings 
were wiped out. 

“Up till then, I’d looked forward 
to having enough to retire on some 
day. But in ’29, I was nearly forty. 
With almost half my working years 
gone, I’d have to start over again. 

“And suppose I could save enough, 
how would I invest it? I'd already 
learned how little I knew about stocks. 

“About that time, Jim Fisher, who 
worked in our office, announced he 
was retiring. I told him how I envied 
him—and how hopeless it seemed for 
me to ever afford to retire. 

“But Jim said something that sur- 
prised me. ‘You know, you’re luckier 
than I am. Youcan retire—easier than 
I did. You can plan now to get a guar- 
anteed income, with no investment 
worries, when you're, say, 60. For men 
in their forties—or younger—there’s 
a modern answer to the retirement 
problem. You needn’t be rich. You 
needn’t have a lot of money saved.’ 


“IT asked him what the answer was. 
He said, ‘It’s called the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan. It’s 
a way you can make part of your 
salary now buy you a retirement in- 
come later. There’s only one secret — 
starting in your forties—or sooner!’ 

“I jotted the name on my calendar 
pad, and after Jim left, I wrote to 
Phoenix Mutual. Back came a booklet 
telling all about Retirement Income 
Plans. This was the answer for me! 

“Not long after that, I qualified for 
a Phoenix Mutual Plan. And what a 
feeling of security it gave me. It guar- 
anteed $250 a month, every month, 
starting in 20 years. Meanwhile, till 
I reached retirement age, it protected 
my family with life insurance. 

“Those twenty years rushed by. A 
while ago, I got 
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Mutual check and retired! With a 
steady income, I’m taking it easy.” 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $10 to $250 
a month or more—starting at age 55, 
60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and 
receive, by mail and without charge, 
a booklet which tells about Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Plans. Similar 
plans are available for women—and 
foremployee pension programs. Don’t 
delay. Send for 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


your copy now. 
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PLAN 
FOR MEN 





Lire Insurance Co. 
846 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 
Please mail me, without coet or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet “Retirement Income 
Plans for Women.” 


Name 





Date of Birth 





Business Address 
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Lire Insurance Co. 
846 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life 
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Date of Birth 
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It’s no trick at all to keep 


Nunn-Bush SHeht IF hites Clean 


The White Buckskin is held to a minimum. It is easier to clean and 


And notice how much smarter these S/ight Whites are than 
sports styles of other years. You can also enjoy your Nunn-Bush Siight 


Whites longer because of Ankle-Fashioning...the ingenious development 


| 
keep clean 


which enhances style lines and adds.extra dollar saving miles of smartness. 
Write for elaborate Nunn-Bush Catalog. 


Top: NORFOLK Last, Style 417, Genuine White Buck and Tan Calf 
Bottom: ABERDEEN Last, Style 219, Genuine White Buck and Tan Calf 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY + Mans/acturers + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








ZOOS, unromantically, get most of their animals from other zoos. The handsome 
Siberian tiger Mr. Bean is inspecting came from Copenhagen on a trade. 


picturesque predicaments as running a 
major Zoo. 

Take, for instance, the morning the 
kangaroo escaped. Kangaroos are excit- 
able to the point of silliness. No one 
knows what excited this one; he was a 
model prisoner. Some sudden fright or 
fine flood of self-confidence inspired 
him, however, and he sailed over a nine- 
foot fence theretofore regarded by all ex- 
perts, including the kangaroos, as insur- 
mountable. The park behind him, the 
kangaroo bounced across the highway 
bordering the zoo to the north, giving a 
couple of motorists a nasty scare, and 
plunged into a section of forest pre- 
serve. By the time Bean and his fellow 
pursuers thrashed and swore their way 
through the thorn-apple thickets he 
chose to penetrate, he was out of the 
woods and into the pretty suburb of 
Riverside. That town of 9000 is laid out 
park-style, with winding roads and 
handsome lawns, and the kangaroo 
could let himself go. He did 

Bean’s posse grew winded after a 
few blocks and dropped out, but there 
were always replacements. It was late 
in the afternoon when the kangaroo 
hopped into a community along the 
Des Plaines River called Indian Gar- 
dens. A block behind, Bean and the 
posse, worn to a frazzle, gathered their 
strength for a final sprint. At that mo- 
ment Bean's late father, Edward, then 
director of the zoo, caught up with the 
huntsmen in his car. Sick and tired of 
this nonsense, he leaped out of the car 
and showed the kangaroo a little human 
agility. He hopped, too, onto the kan- 
garoo’s back. Edward Bean weighed 175 
pounds, and the kangaroo couldn't 
carry him. The kangaroo gave up 
peacefully. It had hopped twelve miles. 

Brookfield is the newest of the major 
zoological parks and comes closest to 


the modern ideal of how a zoo should 
look, which is little or nothing like a 
zoo. It is a country zoo and so does not 
have the problem of trying to make 
zebras and cassowaries look natural 
against a background of elevated trains 
and skyscrapers. The city limits of Chi- 
cago are not far away, but this is open 
country, a region of woods, suburban 
towns, truck gardens and small farms 
lying between the Des Plaines River 
and Salt Creek. Possum, mink and fox 
come into the zoo from the surround- 
ing forest preserve. It’s an excellent 
setting in which to make wild animals 
look more like residents, less like pris- 
oners. Once through the turnstiles, or 
the auto entrance, you might be in a 
big, well-tended park. There are still no 
animals in sight. Here and there, low 
stone buildings show through the trees. 

This is one of the “barless cage” 
zoos. The monkeys skitter around their 
island. Kangaroos, ostriches, camels, 
yaks, bears, lions and tigers roam large 
enclosures. Some have nothing between 
them and the visitors except moats that 
look like natural ravines. 

The moats are carefully designed 
studies in futility. They are just too 
wide, just too deep. They deny the ani- 
mal the extra foot or so he needs to 
gather himself for a spring. There are 
animals, of course, which can’t be kert 
inside moats, among them the leopards 
Robert Bean has a pair of black leop- 
ards he bought at a bargain price of 
$100 in Sydney, simply because they * 
were such formidable jumpers nothing 
could hold them. They jumped a twenty- 
foot wall by their favorite trick of using 
the corners; they threw themselves at 
one wall, bounced to the other, and out. 

Brookfield was the first zoo to use 
sand, hills and shrubbery to make its 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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CUSTOMS WHICH RECALL THE ROMANCE OF CANADA’S EARLIEST DAYS. 


MAKE THE most of those precious days or weeks —heip 
yourself to Canada’s inspiring open spaces, to the rich 
variety of her holiday fare. Maybe your dream is to get 
off into a land of lakes and woods and old-clothes 
relaxation. Or to travel, seeing famed beauty spots 
visiting storied cities, cruising scenic inland waters. Or 
to “spot” wild life in great protected National Parks. 
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JOKINGLY, Robert Bean says that this pasteboard monkey, which points to 
Brookfield’s toll-gate entrance, brings in more money than any other zoo animal. 


(Continued from Page 12) 
enclosures look “native.” It’s done by 
such little touches as clipping the IIli- 
nois hawthorn trees into creditable imi- 
tations of the acacias among which lions 
and antelope wander in Africa. In such 
a zoo, the animal houses are hardly 
more than dormitories and winter quar- 
ters. Three-quarter-inch laminated glass 
has replaced steel bars in the small- 
mammal house, even though it cages 
such sturdy prisoners as bears and 
orangutans. Bean thinks glass is better 
for many reasons; visitors can get 
closer to the animals, while the animals 
can be protected against those cus- 
tomers who toss them pop bottles and 
lighted cigarettes. 

Bean literally grew up in zoos. His fa- 
ther ran the bird house in Chicago’s Lin- 
coln Park Zoo when Robert was born, 
and later bossed the Milwaukee Zoo. In 
Bean's family the table talk was about 
yaks, springbok, orange-bellied green 
bulbuls and the price of lions, which are 
very cheap. The boy was making bird- 
shopping trips almost before he was out 
of short pants. When the Chicago 
Zoological Society resolved to lay out a 
park as big as a farm, and intended to 
be the world’s best, Edward Bean came 
down from Milwaukee to build and 
run it. Robert Bean became his assist- 
ant after two years of directing the San 
Diego Zoo, a job he held at 24. 

Comparing major zoos is like com- 
paring bowls of alphabet soup, one of 
which has more. A’s and another more 
Z's. Brookfield Carries its livestock on 
the books at cost, about $250,000, but 
cost is not an accurate measure, for 
some animals depreciate while others 


grow more valuable. A pair of hippos 
for which Bean paid $3500 are now 
having their eighth calf. Each calf is 
worth $3000; and as for the prolific 
parents, they aren't for sale at any 
price. New York and San Diego would 
contest a statement that Brookfield’s 
livestock outdoes theirs, but might agree 
with anyone saying these three are the 
country’s best. 

Although he has been handling the 
odds and ends of the animal kingdom 
since his boyhood, Bean never con- 
fuses himself with Tarzan of the Apes 
and would regard it as fatuous to say 
he “knows” an animal. He assumes that 
wild animals are always unpredictable. 
Ferocity at the time of capture doesn’t 
mean a beast may not become as docile 
as a cow, outwardly. Bean administers 
painful medical treatment to animals 
which are always dangerous when well, 
yet make quiet, stoical patients. The 
biggest orangutan in any zoo traveled 
half across the continent by train to 
Brookfield and was better behaved than 
many a passenger in the club car, look- 
ing out his window in great content. 
Yet he is so savage keepers clean his 
cage with bamboo poles, because he 
once took a steel pole away from a 
keeper in San Diego and pried loose a 
half-inch rolled-steel bar. 

Zoo-keeping is a rugged job, and 
Bean has done some brave acts” But he 
prizes skill over lion-tamer braggadocio 
and always has it clearly in mind that 
his charges are not animal crackers and 
Teddy bears, but wild and dangerous 
brutes. Except that they are educa- 
tional, he is not much in favor of zoos 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Looks Like Fun—Tastes Like Fun! 


FREE RUMSTERS! 


Set of 8 Puerto Rican “Rumsters” at your 
favorite liquor store today! Pop ‘em out 
‘and slip "em onto glasses. Gay drink decora- 
tions—perfect place cards—happy home bar 
decorations—recipes on every “Rumster.” 


ap 


‘Bp ““COFFEE-OH-RUM!” 9 NEW “RUM JUMPER!” NEW RUM “HI-BOY!” & 4 NEW “RUM SNIFTER!” a KICKER!” 


Sophisticated drinkers claim 
you haven't lived until you've 
tried this smart after-dinner 
drink. So start living! 


Hot coffee, add | jigger smooth 
Puerto Rican Rum Mokes coffee 
only wonderful, merely marvelous! 


P.S. Decorate with Free ‘Rumsters”! 


Look for the words Puerto Rican Rum 
on every bottle to be sure of the finest. 
Not sweet or heavy but Dry and Light 


Modern version of a real 
Rum Olde! Revered by Paul 
Revere in 1775, try it today 
with new Redcoat “Rumster” 
(above). Free at liquor stores. 


1 jigger Puerto Rican Rum (gold) 
Add ice and apple juice or cider. 
Shake until it froths! 


Here’s the happiest highball 
of them all! ... With a laugh- 
ing-light flavor that only 
Puerto Rican Rum, the cham- 
pagne of fine rums, can give! 


1 jigger (gold) Puerto Rican Rum 
Add ice, fill with soda, ginger ale or 
water. Smooth, friends, smooth! 
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Any Doctor of Drinkology 
knows the finest test of any 
liquor is to drink it straight! 


So—take a fine Puerto Rican Rum. 
As you roll it gently in ao brandy 
snifter, your hands worm the pre- 
cious liquid. Note the delicate bou- 
quet, croma. Now sip the pleasantest 
straight drink you've ever known! 
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You'll get a boot out of this 
new version of the famous 
Rum ‘n’ Cola, the way it’s 
made at Puerto Rico's swank 
Caribe Hilton! Try it today! 


Juice a lemon or lime 
Jigger light, dry Puerto Rican Rum 
2 jiegers cola, add ice. 


“Rums * Rerto 


NEW “RUMDINGER!”" 


Really rings the bell at any 
party! Asuper-smooth reason 
why Puerto Rican Rums are 
now more popular than ever! 
Free “Rumsters” add to fun. 


1 big beautiful jigger (gold) 
Puerto Rican Rum poured over ice 
Y cube sugor, dash of bitters. 
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It's just like pulling rabbits out of a hat, 
the things you can see and do when you 
vacation in magic Mexico. For those 
seeking rest and relaxation, there 

are scores of charming places off the 
regular beaten path. For the 

fisherman and hunter, the Pacific and 
the Gulf or the jungles and high 

sierras offer unparalleled 

opportunities to indulge 

their favorite hobbies. 


And for those in 

search of fun, 

there’s Acapulco, 

Taxco, Cuernavaca, 

the Paricutin 

volcano, the Pyramids, 
Puebla and a hundred 
other attractive spots. The 
weather is ‘“‘a la carte’, and 
a dollar goes further too. 
So come to Mexico for 

the thrill of it and for 

the thrift of it. Consult 
your travel agent or air 
mail the coupon below. 


Direccion General de Turismo 
Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico, D. F. 


Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico's 
many attractions, including information on the amaz- 
ing low cost of a Mexican vacation “es 
Name 


Address 





DIRECTOR BEAN plays nursemaid 
to a three-month-old kangaroo. 


(Continued from Page 14) 

and seems a little sorry to see how the 
mighty are fallen. The first night they 
put a big grizzly from Yellowstone into 
the bear pit the animal mounted the 
rocks, raised his head in the moonlight, 
and let out a growl that would frighten 
the Devil. Bean, the only watcher, 
thought his rage magnificent. ““Now he 
clowns and begs for popcorn,” he says 
sadly. But Bean would never make the 
mistake of assuming that the grizzly is 
now tame. 

A zoo boss stays closer to home than 
an obstetrician, which is of course one 
of his many roles. 

Bean spent some of the worst mo- 
ments of his career in the snake house. 
The heroine of that episode was a cheer- 
ful lady snakekeeper who kept mislaying 
poisonous snakes. The case began when 
a regular customer remarked to a zoo 
official that he had seen five Egyptian 
cobras on his last visit. ““You did have 
five, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“We still have,” he was told. 

“Not now, you don’t,” he said. 
“There are only two in that cage.” 

He was right. The keeper admitted 
that in reporting all present and ac- 
counted for she might not have counted 
every single snake. With three cobras 
at large, the insurance company quickly 
suspended all insurance protecting vis- 
itors, and on this encouraging note, 
Bean began searching the reptile house. 
He was armed with an acetylene torch, 
to heat pipes and gutters the snakes 
might lurk in; it would serve as a 
weapon, too, in case he had time to use 
it. After two days of crawling around 
dark corners and warming every pipe 
in the building, he found the three 
snakes on top of their cage. “Thank 
God that’s over,”’ said Bean, and 
climbed down, to find it wasn’t. For fuss- 
budgets were taking an anxious inven- 
tory of the snakekeeper’s stock, and un- 
coveted another shortage. This time it 
was an Australian bandy-bandy, small 
but exceedingly dangerous, that was on 
the loose. The wire services carried the 
news and the little killer was sighted 
everywhere from Michigan City, Indi- 
ana, to Opelousas, Louisiana. He was, 
in fact, much closer to home. An at- 
tendant tossing out leaves to bed the 
snakes down pulled a handful from his 
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sack and dropped it fast—he had found 
the bandy-bandy. No one was harmed, 
by great good luck, but the zoo decided 
to put someone a little more method- 
ical in charge of the snake house. 

Every week, a big zoo has its quota 
of little surprises like that. One of 
Brookfield’s sloths grew too tired to 
hang from a tree. That was serious, for 
the sloth that lies around on the ground 
gets bedsores. Bean’s mother (“bring 
the darned thing home,” she said) de- 
vised a harness in which the sloth could 
hang like a shirt on a line. Far from 
being happy, the little ingrate bit its 
keeper as the keeper was adjusting the 
Sloth Hammock. This went into the 
accident report as a bite from an ani- 
mal always defined as being toothless. 
“I'm beginning to think there are no 
toothless animals,” says Bean. His own 
luck has been remarkably good. In the 
forty-odd years he has spent around 
dangerous animals and reptfles he has VIA SAFE, DEPENDABLE 
been bitten only twice: both times by 
the same assailant, a squirrel. 


Some of Bean's toughest problems ’ 
st | are on the nonviolent side. For a 
“=| time, it appeared Brookfield might ; 
4: | raise pandas for profit, developing ty 
3: | what would have to be called Amer- 
e =| ican-born wild-type pandas. The sup- 
»PARKsT eee: =| position was that the zoo had a pair 
'STILLERS CORE_NEW YORF’” 1 | in Su-Lin, the first panda brought to 


5 
~ gtr ty Ta A xs j this country, and Mei-Mei. Neither lived 
_ long in captivity, and post-mortems 
showed both to be males. Brookfield’s M 
bb surviving panda, a twelve-year-old, is ExIco...enchanting land of 
Imported now established as a male—pandas are 
reticent about their gender. If Bean 
from can’t raise pandas hana he wishes fect vacation choice the year *round. 
someone else would. He has offered his You'll thrill to the blending of Indian, 
male to St. Louis and New York, both , ; ; 
of Wiel have Censten, for breeding Spanish and Modern beauty in this 
purposes. The owners of the females friendly land of fiesta and siesta. 
don’t want to take the risk, which makes 
Bean a little sore, in the manner of a To make your trip even more delight- 
man who has been told “I don’t want 
my good dog catching fleas from that ¢ a." . 
mongrel of yours.” accommodations on The Texas Eagle 
In his own way, Bean has mixed 
some very odd bedfellows. Bean's , : » a 
youngest elephant is a great favorite daily train service between the U. S. 
with school children. When the children and Mexico City. 
stopped coming out, in the fall, the 
elephant pined, and lost 200 pounds. 
Bean solved that by getting it a pony as 
a stablemate. In juvenile fiction, ele- 
phant and pony would have become the 
dearest of friends. The elephant does 
like having the pony around, and has 
regained the lost weight. But it’s Bean’s 
belief that the pony finds the elephant : yer 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
pretty dull company. 1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
A zoo director has to be an enthusi- Please send folders that will help plan a low 
ast who doesn’t expect the public to —= cost trip to Mexico via Missourt Paciric. 
share his enthusiasms. The familiar ani- ( Also send folders checked below. 
mals—bears, monkeys, lions—will, with DZ Colorado O The Ozarks 
the snakes and penguins, always out- f ts fee een Utsh Parks [) Texas Gulf Resorts 
} Hot Springs (J San Antonio 
draw Bean's personal pets, the two 
Indian rhinos. They are truly rare; there NAME 
are only about 300 of them in the world. , ADDRESS 
But there is a better attendance at the ‘ ; — 
exhibits of bedbugs and head lice, Ni sruborerewe air 
which only a great optimist could hope 
are rare. Long observation of the zoo- 
going public convinces Bean a zoo 


: could be reduced to three fundamentals, 
Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits + 86 Proof | all commonplace—a monkey, a pea- 
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EVERY MEMBER of the ancient chamber orchestra had a glass within reach, as in the old days. It was the time of plenty again. 


HOW TO BE A PRINCE 


Beginning the author's gay adventures traveling in France as a disciple of the fabulous 


Count de St. Cucuface, a noble but gentle grifter 
c C 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


THE first time I ever saw the count was on a 
train bound from Blois to Paris. In the first-class 
compartment, sitting next to the window, was an 
American woman, a tourist, who, I soon learned, 
had bolted from a conducted tour of the Chateaux 
de la Loire. She dismissed the historic voyage 
with the words: “Nothing but thick walls and 
running comment. * 

Pressed into the corner opposite her sat a man 
in deep sleep. He was tall and his immense hands, 
folded across his chest, rested on a cane. The 
conductor came in and punched my tickets and 


those of the lady tourist; without disturbing the 
sleeping passenger he departed, quietly closing 
the door. 

Even in sleep, the man seemed conscious 
of the length of his legs. The right one was 
stretched diagonally into the corner and over it 
the left one was thrown, relaxed. He wore elegant 
polished boots, but he seemed to have no socks 
on. His suit was a dark green shimmer on brown 
with black lines irregularly woven into the ma- 
terial. In a land of individualists, he stood out, 
even in sleep. He appeared to be without luggage. 
I, also, tried to drop off, but the lady began 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE Author 


talking and for hours she told me of her personal 
plights. It seemed that her husband, whom she 
had fled when she abandoned the tour, was one 
of those people no one can please. He had cre- 
ated so many painful scenes in hotels, restaurants 
and other public places—screaming his dissatis- 
factions and chastising those who endeavored to 
serve him—that she had been able to stand it no 
longer. 

All through the sad recital the man oppo- 
site had remained in the same position. As the 
train stopped he came to life with suddenness, 
leaped to his feet and tripped on my old umbrella, 
breaking its wooden tip. Apparently he did not 
notice it, but dashed from the car and running 
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THE FIRST TIME I saw Cucuface he was on a train bound for Paris, deep 
in slumber. And, in a land noted for individualists, he stood out even in sleep. 


with long, jerky movements he dis- 
appeared in the mass of people on 
the platform. 


Cocktail Party 


Paris is really a village. A few days 
after I arrived there, the man who 
had sat opposite me on the train 
was at a cocktail party given by a 
steamship company to celebrate the 
inauguration of a new service. He 
stood at the end of a long buffet 
where the food was. He was munching 
quietly, glass in hand. He was attired 
in a blue suit and he wore a pair of 
white-and-tan shoes, with the lace 
of the left one undone. His stomach 
sagged and his shoulders sloped for- 
ward. He turned his head, suddenly 
smiled and waved a sandwich in my 
direction. It was surprising that he 
recognized me and greeted me as an 
old acquaintance. 

He put down his glass and came 
toward me. No longer stooped, he now 
moved with swift strides, suddenly stop- 
ping as he reached me. The skin on his 
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face was a transparent dark green on a 
brown base, with a constellation of 
black moles on hjs left cheek. He com- 
mented on the rigors of chateau visiting 
and on the American woman who had 
shared our compartment. “I was think- 
ing about ‘her story. I was so sorry for 
her, andifor the people her husband 
abused.” 

“But I thought that you were 
asleep,” I said. 

He wiped his fingers and offered me a 
cigarette from a large, handsome ivory 
case. He held it toward me for a while, 
long enough so I could see the magnifi- 
cent gold crown on its cover, and then 
let it snap open. 

“There is a way of traveling cheaply 
in France,” he said. “You simply get on 
a train, sit down in a first-class com- 
partment and fall asleep. In France 
there is a law that no sleeping passen- 
ger may be awakened by a conductor. 
You are awakened in second or third 
class, but never in first. For a republic, 
we have more regard for privilege than 
any other nation on earth.” He sur- 
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THE HOTEL I patronized in Paris before I was a “prince” was an authentic an- 
tique. Chairs collapsed and the mattresses seemed to be stuffed with cabbages. 
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veyed the buffet, lifted a glass dish and 
offered me a cracker with paté de foie 
gras on it. He spread two crackers, 
folded them together and held his glass 
toward the waiter. Turning back to me, 
he continued, “There are other ways, 
but they are more difficult. For example, 
two can travel on one ticket. In this 
case, you wait for the approach of the 
conductor—and then you disappear 
with your friend into the washroom. 
As the conductor knocks, you open the 
door a little and hand, him the one 
ticket to punch.” 


An Antique of France 


He introduced himself to me as the 
Count de St. Cucuface. 

“This salad,” he said to a man in 
livery, pointing his finger at a bowl, 
“is what?” 

“Chicken salad, Monsieur Le Comte,” 
said the butler. 

Cucuface took a silver spatula, put 
some salad on a plate and devoured 
it hurriedly. 

“There's St. Cucuface,” said a man 
to a woman in black velvet with flashes 
of diamonds on ears, throat, wrists and 
shoes. “He’s one of the authentic an- 
tiques of France. Poor man, he is re- 
duced to living off cocktail parties. 
He’s the legs of the buffet; without him, 
the table would fall down at that end. 
He is always the first to come and 
the last to go.” 

Pushing people out of his way, ad- 
vancing like a snowplow through the 
white summer dresses of young girls, 
came a heavy, jovial man. Self-assured 
in the company of his equals, bowing 
and lifting a pudgy hand in greeting, he 
moved toward the loaded end of the 
buffet and, raising the covers of various 
chafing dishes, announced satlly that he 
was on a diet. He wandered toward the 
spot where St. Cucuface was situated 
next to a good-sized turkey. The bird 
was held by the fangs of a silver rack. 
It was in slices, convenient to pick 
up and eat. The new arrival took 
three slices, rolled them up small, me- 
chanically, as if he were making pret- 
zels, and stuck the round package in 
his mouth. The turkey roll disappeared 
in one swallow, and just as mechan- 
ically the fat man started on another. 
St. Cucuface took heart and imitated 
him with gusto. 

It was the time of plenty again. The 
beautiful people were back in Paris. 
Every member of the ancient chamber 
orchestra had a glass within reach, as in 
the old days. Each played with verve— 
and with confidence that his glass would 
be refilled as soon as it was empty. 

“We're dining at eight at the Princess 
Stucci’s,” said the woman in black vel- 
vet and diamonds. ““Come on, dear.” 
The fat man turned his back on St. 
Cucuface and both moved away from 
the turkey, of which now only the 
skeleton remained. 

St. Cucuface came toward me and, 
pulling out his cigarette case, he said: 
“You will give me three thousand 
francs for this, no?” The franc had 
been stabilized. Three thousand francs 
was about ten dollars, and I gave him 
the money. 
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THE LITTLE LADY looked up at me with a mixture of devotion and love. 
“It is a great pleasure, Mon Prince,” she said. “I shall restore it beautifully.” 


“You are very fortunate,” said a thin 
Austrian baron. “That is a sign that he 
likes you. Cucu doesn’t sell his ciga- 
rette case to just anybody.” 


How to Eat Free in France 


I went home. At that time I lived in a 
hotel that was also an authentic an- 
tique of France. The ancient silk of the 
curtains tore when you pulled them; 
chairs occasionally collapsed as you sat 
down; the mattresses seemed to be 
stuffed with cabbages, and the circular 
stairs sagged so badly that you could 
overcome the pull of gravity only by 
racing up and down them in the fash- 
ion of motorcycle daredevils negotiat- 
ing perpendicular walls at county fairs. 

Some time later, St. Cucuface came 
up the serpentine stairway hanging 
on to the banister. With some self- 
consciousness he announced that he 
had received an offer of fifteen thou- 
sand francs for his cigarette case, and 
he knew, he said, that | would be happy 
to return it to him. “We will arrange 
the details later,’ he said, as he put the 
cigarette case back in his coat pocket 
after looking to see how many ciga- 
rettes were in the case. 

From the courtyard of the hotel 
came the sound of dishes and the smell 
of cooking. There was no cocktail 
party that day, and St. Cucuface looked 
hungry. | asked him to dine with me. 
He accepted, saying, “I hope | can 
be of use to you.” 

The agility of the French mind in 
conjuring up mouth-watering names 
for eating places is remarkable. 

There is The Agile Rabbit, Le Chope 
Danton, La Méditerranée, Le Poquerole, 
La Crémaillére, the Auberge des Fruits 
Defendus, the Cog Hardi—there are ten 
thousand restaurants of various cate- 
gories in Paris serving every sort of 
appetite, nationality and pocketbook. 
Restaurants for diabetics alone number 


a hundred odd, and one of them is 
named Insulin. 

Besides that, every week someone 
discovers a new and better place 
than all the others. I had in my 
pocket a slip of paper with the latest 
one, and | decided to call there and 
reserve a table. Like everything in 
France, my telephone was an instru- 
ment of great personality. 

There was always a singing tune 
when you lifted the receiver, the sound 
of a mosquito hovering near your ear, 
clear and insistent, as on hot summer 
nights. 

This was followed by a barrage of 
rapid noises which sounded like a flo- 
tilla of outboard motorboats racing for 
the finish line. After that came a click, 
and then the voice of the operator. She 
was a veteran in telephone service, but 
in her the woman was not altogether 
dead, it was merely latent, like the 
smile of the Mona Lisa. 

I asked her for the newly discovered 
restaurant and, after a while, I got it. I 
asked to reserve a table. 

“For whom? Will you spell it?” 

In France, B is Boe, e is oe —— 

““Boe—oe, em, oe— No, no, no—boe, 
as in boeuf 

The telephone girl of this new restau- 
rant was also temperamental, and she 
said, ““Never mind, do not further in- 
convenience yourself. We have no ta- 
bles left,” and hung up. 


The Perfect Tourist 


Since in most French restaurants of 
the type of this newly recommended 
place, the telephone girl and coatroom 
woman are one and the same person 
and usually the wife or former mistress 
of the proprietor, there is little use in 
asking for the owner or the headwaiter. 
I hung up and we debated where to go, 
when the phone rang, and the unex- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
pected that always happens in France, 
happened. It was the operator, and she 
said that she had called the restaurant, 
spelled my name for them and that the 
table now was engaged and waiting. 

As we walked down the circular stair- 
way, St. Cucuface said: “You have all 
the attributes of the perfect tourist: 
patience, meekness, persistence, endur- 
ance and—most important of all—per- 
petual curiosity. I can almost guarantee 
that, from the way this has started, we 
are going to end up in an awful place.” 
There is nothing so difficult to bear as 
the responsibility for another's well-be- 
ing. We sat silently in the cab, while I 
felt not only apprehensive but helpless. 

With the aid of a policeman and a 
little boy who ran beside the cab we 


i Directly adjoining Grand Central 
finally arrived at the restaurant. The 


y ¢ , Terminal, a block from Airlines 
J place was crowded and the headwaiter Terminal . . . within strolling 
en Ou re had a list of reservations in his hand. ne ee 
distance of all the varied attrac- 
He tilted his head and I went into the ten ol anh Manh: 
E : spelling game again. His pencil -aoved ions ol midtown anhattan, 
ridin herd on up and down the names written on the Write for 
£ back of a menu. At last he shook his descriptive folder H 
head. We suffered the stares of several 


attendants and of the coatroom lady. Che 
Pe | ton of ste el. pias ; " I finally asked for the proprietor 
: | and told him that I was a great friend BILTMORE 
of so-and-so, and of others, and that 
the place had been recommended to me Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
by a famous gourmet. He listened with New York 17 
some sympathy and surveyed the room, 
and then he motioned us to the lobby. 
1 We sat down near a swinging door that - : 
= , oe led into a dirty corridor, and after vost Cloveter to Grand Contral Termine! 
Ditiliicasa’ @ | about half an hour we followed a bill of enemetasediematb aint en 
fare held up by the headwaiter and were 
shown to a table far back in the room 
and so small that, when we sat down, 
our knees knocked together. 





Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manager 








WATCH, SAHIB, 


1 DISAPPEAR 
The Worm Turns For Good! 


9 | “Do you mind?” said Cucuface, get- BUT IF your 
ting up. “My poor friend, never allow 
| them to do this to you again.” I fol- NCB 
lowed him into the foyer where he TRAVELERS CHECKS 


stopped and offered me a cigarette from DISAPPEAR. 
the old ivory case. “*“Do you always live 
M o T & R 9 ! L like this?” he asked in a tone of com- nadvend 
passion, putting an immense hand on A REFUND ! 
my shoulder. 
The proprietor, suffering from an 
automatic reflex, produced a matchbox 


The road ahead is straight and clear. Your speedometer reads 
50 MPH. But you are literally riding herd on a ton of steel racing 
down the highway 73 feet a second. In your engine, pistons plunge 
up and down 4330 times a minute. The crankshaft spins 2600 times and lit my cigarette. 
a mile. Temperatures are as high as 3200° F.! Only a microscopic | “I never eat where I am not properly 
film of oil protects your engine against friction, excessive wear, | received,” said St. Cucuface, taking a 
heat, corrosive acids. ; | light himself. 

‘ . . : at . “Is there anything wrong, Mes- 
Your car needs WoLr’s HEAp— 100° Pure Pennsylvania, ‘Premium ons MP . 

é ne Rig ae or sieurs?”’ asked the proprietor, suddenly 
Grade.”” Made from nature’s finest crude, refined three steps ented 

further than ordinary oil, its rich, tough film gives extra protection “Where is the telephone?” asked St. 

. instant, full-bodied lubrication . . . more miles per quart! It 


, : Cucuface, ominously. The telephone 
keeps engines running cleaner, stronger, longer. was a few feet away, attached to a 
gilded column. St. Cucuface snapped 
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Folder. Contains driving infor door of the establishment. world over. Safe everywhere. Cost only 


“Chasseur,” he said to him, or rather 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank! 
to a spot several feet above the pro- 
prietor’s head, “get me Maxim's.” He The best thing you know 
made it sound as if he had said: “Get wherever you go 


clicias pees NATIONAL CITY BANK 


oo 3 OL He took the phone as the famous 
plu ax ° 
restaurant answered and, barely audi- TRAVELERS CHECKS 


ble but loud enough so that the proprie- 


mation, traffic rules, speed laws 
for all states. Write for a copy. 


Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co., Inc. 
Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N. Y 


na Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Pure Pennsylvania (wours ntaD) Member, Penna. Grade tor could hear it, he said, “Albert, a Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Premium Grade et; PF, Crude Oil Association 


— table for two for the Prince de Baviére.” 
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Dryhak 


Leads a 
“Double 
Life”! 


FREE-AND- 

EASY FOR 

GOLF AND 
RECREATION, 
SMART FOR 
SPECTATOR WEAR... 


This new “Catalina 
Casual” Jacket, like 
all jackets with the 
WOODFIELD label, 
is designed, cut, tai- 
lored in favorite fabrics 
to rigid inspection 
standards fér finest 
appearance, perfect 
comfort and long wear. Once you have 
a WOODFIELD you'll want no other! 


Light tackle 
P brings the top 
thrill in angling 
and the keen fisherman knows the won- 
derful comfort, convenience and protec- 
tion when he wears Feather clothing by 
Drybak. Most days of the season, the 
heavy old-time clothes are so much use- 
less, dead weight. Drybak has a complete 
line of Feather fishing clothes. Because 
our designers are anglers, too, Feather 
clothes are made to angling standards 
... tough in spite of their featherweight, 
water-repellent and exactly right for the 
purpose. 


Write for latest Drybak catalog. 
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The proprietor had a hand on the arm 
of St. Cucuface; when the headwaiter 
came to ask something of him, he 
shouted, ““You make me vomit—head 
of veal, specimen of an idiot.” And, 
turning to St. Cucuface, he implored, 
“Monsieur le Prince—one moment 
please.” 

St. Cucuface said, pointing to me, 
“That is the prince. | am merely 
the Count de St. Cucuface.” He de- 
manded his hat, cane and gloves. The 
coatroom woman, with a deck of stubs 
in her hand, looked helplessly at the 
proprietor. The page boy barred the 
door. “Come, my dear friend,” said St. 
Cucuface to me. 

“Mon Prince, Monsieur le Comte,” 
pleaded the proprietor, holding both 
hands up before St. Cucuface’s chest, 
and then bowing. “Do not make me 
suffer for the stupidity of my employ- 


Finally, he persuaded Cucuface. Re- 
tiring into his restaurant crabwise the 
proprietor pulled us to a newly set-up 
table in the best possible position and 
he begged to be allowed to order the 
dinner. 

“Yes,” said Cucuface graciously. 
“All but the wine.”” My noble friend 
examined the card carefully, the wine 
waiter and the chastised maitre d’hétel 
exchanged glances of approval at the 
selection the count was pleased to 
make. 

The menu was superb, the wine was 
all the name and the year promised 
and the oldest brandy was served in 
thin, large and warmed inhalers. It 
was all exactly as it was supposed to be 
and so seldom is. 

“Allow me,” said St. Cucuface as he 
asked for the bill. 

The proprietor came running again. 
He begged, “Monsieur le Prince, 
Monsieur le Comte—do not make me 
suffer further. It is all my pleasure— 
there is no bill.” 

St. Cucuface now reached for his 
wallet. It was an extremely thin, worn 
and empty-looking envelope of black 
leather, but it bore a crown like that on 
the cigarette case. 

Again the proprietor protested, “I 
beg of you, it is all taken care of. I 
hope you have enjoyed your dinner. Is 
there anything else you desire?” 

“Yes,” said St. Cucuface. “I have a 
dog, and I wonder if you have a small 
bone for him?” 

“Ah, but certainly,” said the proprie- 
tor. He ran into the kitchen and came 
back with a plate of roast-beef bones 
and some meat, which he wrapped in a 
menu and tied with a string. 

With gracious nods we departed. 

“I hope I have been of some use to 
you,” said St. Cucuface to me. “I owe 
you a dinner.” 


Advantages of Princedom 


Now that I was a “prince,” I was 
installed on the good side of the best 
hotel in Paris—the one that faces the 
Place Vendéme. And I paid less than I 
had at the old hotel, because diplomats 
and visiting royalty were given a reduc- 
tion of one third the,normal price. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Nation's Most Interesting and Friendfy State 


Almost as soon as you entet Tennessee you will f 
among friends. 


you are 


All those little courtesies and services that add to the pleasure 
of a vacation trip will be yours. 


And there is so much to see and ‘enjoy . . . a variety that extends 
from the cypress-lined bayous of the Mississippi, up to the cloud- 
crowned peaks of the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Economical, too. Accommodations in Tennessee cost less than 
in most tourist states. 


As a preview to a Tennessee vacation, send now for your free 
copy of the Silver Book .. . “Tennessee... . 
The Nation's Most Interesting State.” 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
610 STATE OFFICE BLDG. © NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
A Division of the Department of Conservation 














SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT FOR A MINIMUM OF WEIGHT—A MAXIMUM OF STRENGTH 


RALEIGH 
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ge 


BRITAIN'S 
FOREMOST 


ity. 


AS Za 


1 Sturmey - Archer 

3-Speed Gears 
act as your Raleigh's 
transmission, level 
tough slopes and 
rough roads. 


Raleigh 2 Wheel 

Safety Brakes 
eliminate the chain 
as a braking agent, 
assure quick, smooth 
stops at any speed, 
in any terrain, 


Raleigh Dynohub 
Lighting Set 
self-generates 
car-type lighting 
without Joss of 
energy through 
friction. 


RALEIGH dealers everywhere 


give prompt, reliable 
service. For free illustrated 
booklet write to 


a 
Street, Besten 16, 


RALEIGH SPORTS TOURIST 


with Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears $63.75 
Extra: Dynohub Lighting Set Lo.b. Coston 
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PLUMIERIA RUBRA (Red Frangipani)—Second in a series of Caribbean flowering tree blossoms painted by Pertchik for 
Alcoa Steamship Company. A de lure print 16" x 16" on fine paper, with wide grey mat, will be sent you for fifty cents. 


in vour memory book... 


A visit to the nearby Caribbean is truly a memo- 


rable adventure. The magnificence of nature dis- 
plays itself in the beauty of its flowering trees, its 
palm-studded beaches, its majestic mountains. And 
when you “sail Alcoa,” you travel to this tropical 
wonderland in comfort and relaxation. Your ship 
is modern and air-conditioned. Each stateroom is 


outside, amidships and has a private bath. For 


extra enjoyment you have a tiled, outdoor swim- 
ming pool, planned shipboard entertainment, ex- 
citing shore trips and the finest cuisine. Alcoa’s 
fast freight-carrying passenger ships sail every 
Saturday from New Orleans for Venezuela, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica and Curacao or the Dominican 
Republic. See your travel agent or write for book- 


let “H” describing a luxurious 16-day Alcoa cruise. 


Se 


S ALCOA mwa cine 


PoA § 


— 
6 € A 2. 2 a a ee h) 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. of ONE CANAL STREET NEW 
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(Continued from Page 25) 

It was a rainy month and my um- 
brella needed repairing, so 1 visited 
several shops; but everywhere I went I 
found myself brushed off. In one shop, 
on the Avenue de |’Opéra, the propri- 
etor explained that all the men who did 
such work had died. “We are in the 
machine age. Buy a new one,” he ad- 
vised me. 

I went back to meet St. Cucuface for 
lunch. We went to a restaurant deserv- 
ing of the most sincere recommenda- 
tion. It is called the Chope Danton and 
is located at the Carrefour Odéon. 
When one goes there the first time, the 
impulse is to walk on; it has no exterior 
pretensions whatever, and the interior 
is banal. The food is excellent, though, 
and the proprietor is that rarest person 


CUCU said, “Get me Maxim’s.” It 
sounded like: “Get me the police!” 


among restaurateurs—an honest man 
and a connoisseur of wine who buys it 
at the place of origin, cares for it him- 
self, and sells it at a fair price. 

When we were seated, St. Cucuface 
said, ““You must take full advantage of 
your title. You are now no longer a 
tourist to be pushed about. You do the 
pushing. You give bad tips and are 
better served than anyone else. You do 
not pay your bills, and shopkeepers 
therefore swear that you are a real 
prince. Has your telephone service im- 
proved?” 

I said that it had 

“I decided on introducing you as the 
Prince of Baviére,” St. Cucuface went 
on, “because it goes with Ludwig. 
There was a mad King Ludwig of 
Bavaria. Also, I chose it because it goes 
well with your beery physiognomy and 
your gemiitlich accent. Now, how does 
it work?” 

““Miraculously,” I said. “I have not 
once had to spell my name.” 

We ordered escargots and a steak 
with pepper; that is, a small steak 
cooked in a pan with ground pepper- 


corns, and served with water cress. The 
owner carried the bottle of Hospice de 
Beaune in a basket in his arms, and held 
the basket against the wall so that the 
bottle would not be jerked as he pulled 
the cork. 

“Perhaps we will never drink such 
wine again,” said St. Cucuface after 
he had tasted it. 

(The wine was so good we later re- 
turned and finished the six bottles the 
proprietor had informed us he still had 
left. The price was one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a quart.) 

“What did you do this morning?” 
asked my friend. 

“I tried to get my umbrella re- 
paired—the one you stepped on as you 
rushed out of the train. I went to a 
dozen shops, but nobody knows how 
to fix it.” 

“What is wrong with it?” asked St. 
Cucuface. 

“The small piece that sticks out at 
the end is broken off.” 

“Did you tell them who you were?” 

“Nobody asked me.” 

“Tomorrow,” said St. Cucuface, “I 
will bring you an umbrella with which 
everything possible is wrong. And I 
guarantee that in the first shop you 
enter they will fix it. They will be beside 
themselves with joy to fix it.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

Venture in Business 

“By the simple device of ‘Prince,’ 
fat accent, face and all. You don’t 
know what a lost race of royalists the 
French are, particularly the makers of 
umbrellas and canes. They are closely 
related to the makers of swords and 
armor, to designers of heraldry. .. . I 
have a broken umbrella that will de- 
light their hearts—the Napoleon-blue 
silk umbrella of my grandfather, the 
Duke de St. Cucuface. It is the peaceful- 
looking armament of my ancestor—an 
heirloom. In France, umbrellas are 
handed down like furniture. One of the 
last things my Grandfather Louis did 
with it was to break it over my head. 
The handle flew off, along with a golden 
band on which is inscribed a martial 
epigram in Latin. 

“I had been most carefully educated 
by him to become as magnificent as 
himself. Although Mistinguette was al- 
ready fifty, and tradespeople were re- 
ceived in society, still he brooded 
months over the protocol of his dinner 
invitations. He lived in such splendor 
that he was known in his own circle as 
Louis Quatorze St. Cucuface. He was 
the snob of the world. . . . 

“Oh, how I hate to be in the hands of 
servants, as he was, especially the de- 
voted ones, bless their dear old cotton 
socks. But I could have murdered them 
all. The moment I was of age and came 
into some money, I took a ship for 
America to get as far away from the 
chateaux of my family as possible. I 
stayed a whole year and when I re- 
turned I had the greatest nostalgia for 
that country that anyone can suffer. I 
admiredeverything American, and since 
I had inherited some money from one 
of the hundreds of Cucuface aunts, I 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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argus C-3 
America’s star 


35mm camera 


eit 
Photo Cow 
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now starring 
in new M-G-M hit YG 
ATT AMAL TARGA MAA RTL ER 


THE PICTURE (shown above): A GI in Italy with the bride he takes 
back to America. 


THE SETTING: A makeshift altar in a bombed-out church. 


THE STORY: An emotion-charged drama of post-war life in America 
heightened by this very wedding picture. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER (fop miniature): A fellow soldier. 
THE CAMERA: Argus C-3. 


As America’s favorite 35mm camera, Argus C-3 is the popular choice for 
this important role. As the handy, easy-to-use former war-time companion, it 
quite naturally appears in the hands of this overseas GL. As the great action- 
stopper and brilliant-recorder, it’s a perfect observer at this wedding scene. 

Argus C-3 can play a lively role in your picture-taking future —by 
capturing all your favorite experiences, sharply and clearly, in full, natural 
color or black and white. Ask your Argus Dealer to demonstrate the fea- 
tures which have made it America’s favorite: The coupled range finder for 
better focusing ...the color-corrected {:3.5 lens for sparkling, clear pictures 
... the up to 1/300 sec. shutter speeds for split-second shots... the built-in 
flash for pictures anywhere—any time. 


“ 
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Today...Get ALL 3 
CAMERA+FLASH+CASE...FOR ONLY 


‘66” 


(Including Fed. excise tax) 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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CAMERAS, INC. Ann Arde: Michigan 








ARGUS C-3 FIRST CHOICE AMONG ALL FINE 35mm CAMERAS 
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BECOME A HOTEL EXECUTIVE? 
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Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
Fully accredited Teaches how to study. Small 
classes. Friendly teachers. Guidance program. Character Train- 
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New vy ork's oldest independent boarding school for boys. 
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address: Robert H. Weekes, Mantivs School, Mentivs, 





Mohonk 


For the Younger Boy. 90 miles from New York. 7000 
acres, private lake, altitude 1500 feet. Boys 6-14. Small 
classes. Special reading training. Accredited. Excellent 
food. Riding included in moderate fee. Catalog on request 


M. Lafferty, Box H, Mohonk Lake, New York 





The Baylor School for Boys 


Accredited scholarship. Boys 12-18. 
Semi-military ed awards. Ideal location. Modern fa- 
cilities. New gym. ¢ hampionship athletics. Non-se 
religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15. Cat 


125 Cherokee, Chattanooga, tom. 





Riverside Military Academy 

Outstanding record. R.O.T.¢ Winter at Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Florida. All athletics. Separate school for younger 
boys. Progress guaranteed. Reasonable all-inclusive school 
fee. For complete illustrated Catalog, address 


Gen. Sandy Beever, Pres., Box 704-H, Goinesville, Ga. 





Wentworth Military Academy 


Summer Camp and School 
ages 8% 


H.S. & Jr. Col. classes. Camp 
ndian Tribe & Village, camping in Ozark 

ts. Riding, swimming, tennis, golf, hiking, marksmanship, 
woodcraft. Regular staff & quarters. Starts June 11. Write 


4. M. Sellers, 1741 Main St., Lexington, Missouri 





Ee 

Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior College— 107th year 

education with military training. R.O.T.C. Small classes 
aried social, cultural, recreational programs. Sports for 

all. Swimming pool. New stadium, gym. Write for catalog 


Director of Admissions, 1141 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Accredited 





Thomas Jefferson School 

Every graduate has entered college. Individual develop 
ment in «mall classes, grades 9 Faculty from Harvard, 
Vale, Cambridge. Boys help regulate school life. 42 acres. 
Sports, camping, theater, concerts. Write for catalog 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, Ri. 6, St. Lovis 23, Mo. 








Northwestern Military & Naval 
Academy | ! ——— shed « college pret 


ke Geneva, he Swit 
Accredi hed 


All sports 


ratory school at 
riand of Amer- 

"s miles north Chicago. Small classes. 
Summer camp. Eat. 1888. Catalog. 


74 Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


ROTC 


sas 

St. Thomas Military Academy 

Military training combined with superior college prepara- 
tion in Catholic environment. Guidance, Pool, gym. Sports. 
R. O. T. ©. Beautifully located in exclusive residential 
district of Twin Cities. Boarding, day. Est. 1885, Catalog. 


Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, Pres., Box 6, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOL SPECIAL SCHOOL 


SPECIAL CAMP 


GIRLS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 





| Mary Pogue School 
inded in 1905. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
ave difficulty with school work and need specialized 
and training. Instruction extends through high 
atalog 


75 Geneve Road, Wheaton, ill. (near Chicago) 


Katharine Gibbs 
ool are 1 ia » 

fe fw . « p onder Registr: 

berough St. Boston 16, ae Superior &., Chicege 11; 230 

Pork Ave, New Y ; Montclair, N. J, Providence 6. 
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The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children 
Summer Camp for rye and Girls, 6-14 
at the Shore for Girls Over 14 


Box 165, Langhorne, Pa., Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


HOLIDAY /APRIL 





Burnham-By-The-Sea 

Newport, Rhode Island. Summer school for girls— vacation 
and stedy. Music, Art, Dance, Drama, Secretarial. Read- 
ing skills. High School subjects for credit. Spacious estate. 
Social life. Swimming. Tennis. Riding. Catalogueon request. 


Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





HOLIDAY- SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 








. 

SUCCESS results from 
experience & training 

4 stages. complete radio & television 

studies; Touring Co; MA, BA & non 

Gegree work: acting, set design, 

drrecting, writing, administration 

TOGAT write Gen. Mgr. for more info P. 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 


yo Ui Moline Pesadens 1, Cal 


RAY-VOGUE 


Professional Courses in Advertising, Com- 

mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress De- 
sign, Styling and Fashion Merchandising, Millinery, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration. G.I. approved. 
Coed. Attractive school residence for girls. Dept. HO-4 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 WN. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 11 


Leland Powers School of Radio and 
the Theatre § 


ing. production 
Little Theatre. F 
catalog 











Comprehensive 2-year course in Radio 
levision Theatre. Announcing, writ- 

ac 3 va Fully equipped radio studios and 

aculty of professio oed. Write for 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


Emphasis on commercial art enables graduates to fill im 
Many student commissions. Advig 

dec., dress design. Postgrad 
Own 8 aearennts ally located building. 30th year. Catalog H 


Willis Shook, Dir. 635 Sm Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








=" . ‘ 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Est. 1867. Operated under auapices Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete 
school of music—Summer School, June 18-July 28. De- 
grees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10-acre campus. 


Dept. H. A., Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
COED CAMPS 








Wihakowi 


Vermont. Boys (8-15) in Westgate; Girls 
Separate camps, some joint activities. 
Private lake 
«: Canada, White Lake Champlain 


John K. Bolte, Box L, Rendalistown, Maryland 
Red Fox 


Newfound Lake, N. H. For boys & girls 3-13. Where camp- 
ers enjoy an ideal summer under an experienced sta All 
land & water sports. Creative activities age groups. 
Health record Katharine Bartiett and Mary Harriman 
Drexler, Directors, Box H, Bement School, Deerfield, Mass. 











To Make Sure 
You Choose the 
Right School or 


Camp for Your 
Child 


START MAKING 
YOUR PLANS NOW 
+ 


Advertisers on these pages rep- 
resent a wide selection of facil- 
ities, locations and types. 
* 

Write 

HOLIDAY’s 
School and Camp advertisers 
direct for literature, stating 
your needs—the age, interests, 
special requirements of your 


child. 


HOLIDAY’s 


advertisers will be glad to send 
you pertinent information. 














WARD:- BELMONT 


paratory School, and 
Conservatory of Music. Fully accredited 
in well-known University Center with 
atmosphere of historic Southern culture 
Climate favors year round sports. School 
maintains own stable of gaited horses, Every 
girl club member. Write for “Story of 
Ward- Belmont ° Chub Village’ f 


ROBERT CALHOUN PROVINE, Ph.D., Pres. 
Nashvilte 4, Tennessee 


Junior College, Pr 


and older 


Dept. .-4 


OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar 
Hill, N. H. Aquaplaning, swimming, sail- 
ing, golf, riding, tennis, Crafts, nature 
study, dancing, music. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain trips. Tutoring. Rustic cabins 
on acres of woods and meadows. 
Booklet Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Walnut Hill 

Preparatory and general courses for girls. Superior scho- 

lastic training. Music, art. Country life on beautiful 
~acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding, 

skiing. Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
Rogers Hall 


59 years of New England traditions. Near Boston. Thor- 
ough college preparation for girls. One year intensive re- 
view for college. General course; secretarial training, excel- 
lent music and art. All sports with riding. Swimming pool 


Mrs. Katharine W. MacGay, Box L, Lowell, Mass. 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, trained fully prepared for 
college. General, PG courses. Music, Art, Sec’l. Traditional 
campus life. National enr. Ride, ski, swim. Mensendieck sys 
tem for posture. 74th yr. Summer School, Newport, R. I. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th through 12th 
Special emphasis on M usic 











Grades. 
Large campus. Modern build- 
ings and equipment. All sports. 23 miles from Boston 
Founded 1829. Catalogue on request 


C. Hearsey, Principal, Andover, M h 


Rock Runn 
Riding Camp bar Girls 6 to 18. French Creek a 

o., Pa unters & beginners’ horses. eecrantion for the 
ail. hunt & ’home show. Painting in oils, water colors. 
Swimming, archery, crafts, dramatics. Catalog on fs 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-H, Pottstown, Penne. 


Camp Ellis 


Girls 6-18. Junior, Senior, and C. programs. 300 acres 

near Phila. Swimming, 1 riding, tennis, crafts, music, 
dramatics. Resident nurse. season. Summer School 
courses available. Write for cae 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Newtown Square 11, Penna. 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes 2 hours of riding 
daily, trips, ae, laundry, instructions in dancing, music, 
drama, ri sports. Flexible program. 
8 weeks or a 4 Y¥. 85 mi.; Phila. 120 mi 


Carl A. Wysneweed $, Pa., Tel: Ardmore 7157 











Pine Tree 

In the Poconos. Girle 5-15. Three separate age qroune, 
2000 ft. above sea level. About 3 hrs. from N.Y.C. and 
Phila. All water and field sports. Riding. Flexible program. 
40th Season. 


Mrs. E. F. Cayo, 5445 Morris Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Suburban New 
York City. Day-nursery to college. Boarding —fifth grade 
to college. Strong college preparatory course. Music, Dra- 
matics, Art. Excellent sports program. Catalog on request. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Gorden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under care of 
Sisters of St Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister St. Mary's School, 18, New York 
Hewlett School 


A Long Island School for Girls 6 to 18. Est. 1915. Thorough 
college preparation and balanced general course. Dramat- 
ics, music. Small classes. Complete sports program. Sailing. 
Gracious, informal living in homelike atmosphere. Catalog 


L. Coope, Principal, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep 
courses in cultural and practical art . 
real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, interior dec- 
oration, mdag., kindergarten. Moderate rates. Catalog 


Edgewood Park, Box 1-10, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
St. John Baptist School 


An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from N.Y. Est, 1880. Accredited college prepara- 
tion and general courses with music and art. Modern 
fireproof bidg. Swimming, riding, tennis. Moderate tuition 


, Box 856, Mendham, 











Advanced 
8, fine arts, a 








Grier School 


In the Alnghanies, Accredited College Preparation ond 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls 12 
Music, Art, T vo Exceptional Riding. Winter and oe 
sports on 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 98th year. Catalog 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 44, Tyrone, Pa. 


Seton Hill College 


Degrees: B.A., B.Mus., B.S. in home economics. Pre-pro- 
fessional training for medicine, law service 
Teacher education. Holds national membership in Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. Catholic manage 


ment. Catalog. Bex A, Seton Hill College, G be Pa. 





Wildwood Manor 

Pocono Mts. near Skytop, Pa. 50 girls, 5-15; 3 age groups. 
500 acres At ogy emphasized Swimming, 
tennis, crafts, dramatics, ¢ — music, trips. Daily 
riding included in moderate fee Tel Kingston 7-2002) 
Mrs. Ethel H. Dir., 137 £. Walnut St., Kingston, Pa. 





Owaissa in the Poconos 

“Camp of Happiness”. Riding included in fee. All water 

and land sports. Pioneer & canoe trips, crafts, dramatics, 

horse chowe, etc. Senior, Junior and Nursety Camps; 

Counselor Training. Experienced leadership. oth year 
Mrs. O. D. Paxson, 9 Rugby Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Waukeela Camp 


In the heart of the White Mountains, Eaton Center, N.H 
Riding, camping trips, land and water sports, crafts, dra- 
matics, dancing. T ree age groups 6-16 and Counselor 
Training Course for girls over 16. year. Cat 


Hope H. Allen, Director, 52 Nisbef St., Providence 6, R. |. 








Allegro 

In the White Mts. of N. H. Est. 1918, Girls 6-16. One of 

New England's finest camps. Well- counted program Sail- 

ing, swimming, riding, tennis, a Screened 

cabins. Hot showers. Excellent food Free. $400. Catalog 
Mr, & Mrs. J. L. Rothrock, Box 406, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Camp Twa-Ne-Ko-Tah 


Girls 7-18 develop wholesome traits in inspiring hills of 
Lake Chautauqua, N. VY. 4 age groups. Drama, dancing, 
music, crafts. Land and water sports, riding Excellent 
equipment. Trips; opera, plays at Chautauqua. Catalog 
Rev. & Mrs. R. A. Stol', 144 Jewett Pkway, Buffale 14, N. Y. 


Camp Abena 

Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Camp for girls featuring excellent 
instruction in water sperte, tennis, riding and overnight 
trips. Ages 5-17. College trained staff. Resident nurse. 
Established 1907. Catalog. paigg Marthe E. 


Sansom, Dir. 
45-1 Grant Avenue, Farmingdale, Long island, New York 
Pine Log Camp 


Lake Luzerne, N. Y., near Lake George. 125 acres, private 
cabins. Girls 6-18. All sports, riding go, trips, 
crafts. Small groups, well-supervised. Accessible 

York. Catalog Dorothy L. Baldwin & 

Frances 1. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 











" 
Maxwell Vacation School 
ON A COLLEGE CAMPUS . ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Overlooking Lake Cayuga. For older girls (16-18) who have 

outgrown regimented comp & life and wish to enjoy the so 
cial and cultural advantag a Vacation and Sammer 
School plan. Optional studies: All high school subjects, Re 

nts accredited. Music, drama, dance, % emedia! 

eading. pornos. riding, tennis, golf. mn eee po coed 
social activities: atres, concerts, trips. 

13th Summer 
Mrs. William D. Maxwell, Direc 

390 West End Avenue, New York 24, N.Y. TR 7-3334) 


brown ledge 


MALLETT'S BAY. oe 
‘“—gtands for self-reliance every girl. Finest 
Fh” 7% inci Sa Wag mee at rit gee Lend oe, 
theatre Conceive HY} yee | riflery, ercbery. <4 swimming, 
eotse, ee. ali. Booklet b tage) give age. ca GMQIS 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Brown <rpast 

Leicester Junior College 
Box S, Leicester, Mass. 


Kineowatha 


Finest instruction in riding, swimming, canoein; 
Also crafts, dramatics, trips, etc. Recognized Tutorim 
Division. All the health and vacation advantages 5 
Maine. Easy access. Juniors, Middiers, Seniors. Est. 1912 


Mr. & Mrs. WE. Roys, 1116 Rochamb NY. 
Les Chalets Francais 


Deer Isle, Maine. Girls 5-18 acquire French in happy camp 
life. Swiss Chalets nny Evens Sea and lake 
swimming; sailing, ridi ~ omnis, dramatics, dancing, 
music, crafts. Spanish. Ini Semel program. Catalog 

Mrs. Elsa 1024 Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


>= 
Ecole Champlain—French Camp 

Girls 6-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
with European counselors. Daily riding, sailing, water 
sports, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition 
28th year. Sunday Services. Three separate age groups. 
Mrs. E. ©. Chase, 50 Se. Willard St., 


Aloha Camps 


Fairlee, Vermont = Season, Aloha Camp for girls 12 to 
17. Aloha Hive for girls 7 to 12. Lanakila for boys 6 to 14 

ennis, canoeing, sailing, mountain and canoe trips, arch 
ery, photography, crafts, dramatics. Counselor Training 


Catalogs. pars. €. L. Gulick, 20 Perrin Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


Beenadeewin 

On Lake Fairlee, Vt. For Girls 6-17. Happy summer at an 

informal oat. Superior riding, sailing. Usual land a 

water sports. Dramatics, Trips. Lakeside cabi 

Mr. & Mrs. 1. Canoe Brook Pkwy, yn * 
Mr. & Mrs. P. L. Richwogen, Center St., Dover, Mas: 


Camp Cowasset 
Summer of fun for girls on Cape Cod. Four age groups. All 
salt water sports, swimming, sailing, Ptr archery, ten 
nis, crafts, music, dancing, dramatics. Trips. Log cabiny 
among the pines. 36th year 


M. Hunt, ma = a Massachusetts 
Quanset Saiting Camps 


pe Cod camp for F my 5 to 18 ee daily sailing on 
beautiful Pleasant Races, Tennis, Crafts, Archery, 
Riding included in fee % age groups. Adult Sailing School 
June and September. 47th year, Catalog 


F. L. Hammett, South Orieans, Massachusetts 
Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mite of Vermont. Gute enloy a glorious summer 

of ridin ing. f and adventure mounts, s! 
horses, aneape Water car aperta, 4 Tuition $300 
$400. No extras. C omplete outfit may be rented. Booklet 
A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Skymont in Virginia! 

In Blue Ridge Mts. near Front Royal, Va. Girle 8-17. Riding, 
canoe trips, eters ogy eee erchery, tennis. Arts, crafta. 
peneing. 4 uate nurse. Cabins. Inclusive fee 


; $335—8 wks. June 20 July 18; July 18 
Aug. 15. ‘Orb bars.$. T. Habel, Box 508-D, Chapel Hill, 


Ton-A-Wandah 


Oe ies 6-17. Hendersonville, N.C. On-a 500-acre estate 
vate phe, Three ome groups under mature, 
trained | bes ers. All | sports. Riding, music, 








, tennis 






































Stuart Hall 


ees oldest preparatory school Yor girls. Episcopal 
Rich in cultural traditions. Charming surroundings. Mod- 
ern equipment. Grades 9-12. Fully accredited. Graduatesin 
leading colleges. Gymnasium, wooded campus. Catalog 


Mrs. Williem T. stress, Box H, Staunton, Va. 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high «ch ears college 
Liberal arts, fine arts, secretarial, music. Happy social life 
All «ports. Pools. Private stable, riding rings. Catalog 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-514, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 
Virginia Intermont 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year high school for 

fp Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio. Home 
ys. Kd., Sec’l, Liberal Arts. All Sports, riding, 

swimming a 1884. Moderate rates. Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 
Marjorie Webster Junior College 


In Nation's Capital. Accredited. 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses. Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kindergar- 
ten; Secretarial; Speech, Dramatics, Radio and TV; Mu 
sic; Art; Mdag. Indoor pool, gym. Sports. Campus. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, 














Brownmoor School 

Boarding and day school for girls, 
preparatory and general courses. Accredited. Music. Art. 
All sports, eastern and western riding, «ewimming. Cata- 
logue on request to Director of Admissions 


A. Geiser, , Phoenix, Arizone 
MU CAMP 


grades 1-12. College 








Fire Place Lodge 


A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L.1., 
on Gardiner’s Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Canoeing, Riding, 
Tennis, Crafts. Exceptional Music. Fine Arte. Dramatics 
Six separate age programs. Counselor Training 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 





Otsego 

Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N Girls 6-16. Small 
groups. Personal care. Horsemanship. Dancing q 
dramatics, arts, crafts, tennis, archery, sailing, skiing, 
swimming, nature. Chenango brother camp. Give age. 


Mr. & Mrs. E. Lynn Fisher, P Lake, NJ. 
Four-Way Lodge 


‘Michigan's Riding Camp” on Torch Lake. Girls 7-18, 
New friends, new skills. Mature staff. Full sports program; 
crafts, music, trips. Riding, sailing stressed. 3 age yg oups. 
Large group iS-18. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog 


Mrs. M. H. Eder, 5699 Avenue, Cincinnati 24, O. 





art, Fmd, faclust fee. Ilustrated catalog 
Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, 


, Box D, Tryen, N.C. 
Camp Deerwoode 


The Horseback Camp of the South" for girls. 1 hour riding 
every day for every child, 24 miles frontage on French Broad 
River. Swimming in lake. All water sports. Trips to Great 
Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery, unusual crafts. Write for 

Mrs. Gordon Sprott, Box M, 


pictorials 
Camp Illahee 


Girls 6 * Fun & adventure in Blue Ridge Mountains 
reative program. Four age groups. 40 counselors. 125 
campers. All water & land sports, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts, riding, sailing, mountain trips featured. Catalog 
Mrs. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir., Bex 272-D, Brevard, N.C. 


Skyland 


Girls 8-17. Clyde, N.C. 33rd yr. Alt. 2900 ft. Near Great 
Smokies. 7S campers. Careful supervision, ( ompagioneio. 
adventure, outdoor living. All camp activities. Crafts, danc 
ing, dramatics, ridin tips, choir. Booklet Holes 


Harris 
Brown, 2137 Herschel St., Jacksonville 4, Fle. 














TRAVEL CAMPS 


COED SCHOOLS 





Camp Vagabond 


Boys 12-17. 2-month camping-tour West, Canadian 
Rockies, British Columbia, Pacific Coast, High Sierras. l wk 
Colo. ranch. Riding, pack trips, camping, fishing, mountain 
climbing. Travel station wagons. Sth season. Real he-man 


adventure H. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 
Moo Moo-Pa Caravan & Ranch 


Western Trip for teen-age Boys and Girls. Eight glorious 
weeks 7 De Soto Suburbans including two weeks Montana 
Ranch, Yellowstone, Crater Lake, San Francisco, Holly- 
wood, Grand Canyon, Canada's Lake Louise & Banff 


Mr. & Mrs. T.H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J 








National Music Camp, Interlochen 

Affiliated Univ. of Michigan. Accredited. Talent-finding, 
talent-testi Symphony orch., band, choir, drama, 
radio, art ‘or H S.. college, younger students. Jr. 
camps for boys and girls. Two lakes, hotels. All sports. 





Or. 4.6. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S$. Sfate St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HOLIDAY / 





‘ 
The Mill 30th Educatour 
“Around the U.S. A." visits 34 states, Canada, Mexico. 30 
select boys 11-17. Ex xP staff incl. 2reg. nurses. Hotels, meals, 
travel —firet class. All travel in priv. air-cond. Greyhound 
bus. 39 days. $595. From S. F. June 15. Folder. Dr. & Mrs. 


M. V. Miller, 214 Doriand St., Sen Francisco 14, Calif. 


APRIL 





Sanford Schools 


For boys & girls 3-18 Dommattend coltegn pow ation. 170 acre 
farm near Wilmington. Also summer a and work camp. 
Riding. Interscholastic sports. Music, art, dancing. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere Blien Q. Sawin & Q. Sewin, 

Directors, Hockessin 3, Deleware 





Woodstock Country School 

A_ modern school in Vermont ski country. Boys and girls 

12-18. High scholastic standards; college preparation with 

exc egtional facilities in science, history & the arts, Infor 

mal country life, outdoor sports, farming, riding. Catalok 
tins Box i, W . 








Solebury School 
Small friendly school for Boys and Girle 12-18. Separate 
campus for girls. Coeducational cl, Thorough prepara- 
tion for college. Fully accredited. Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Sports. Accessible to New York & Phila. Catalog 
William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box L., New Hope, Pa. 
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“IHADA 
MARVELOUS 
TIME IN 


this exciting booklet with 
pictures in color showing 
the fun YOU'LL hove in 


Minnesota! 


* says JANETTE DAVIS, CBS Singing Star 


at the Minneapolis Aquatennial 


Don't miss the thrilling 1951 


held in Minneapolis from July 20 to 29! 


Aquatennial 


There's FUN galore all summer long in the 


Minnesota wonderland Head 


your 


boat 


into the morning sun for a row on one of the 


10,000 crystal clear lakes. 


Fish and swim, 


play golf or go hunting, and best of all see 


the sights 


the North Shore, the Gun Flint 


Trail, the Aerial Bridge, the Mesabi Iron 


Range, and the home of Paul Bunyan! 


and have fun in... 


Come 


MINNESOTA 


LAND OF /0,000 LAKES 


TOURIST INFORMATION, DEPT. 


STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL 1, MINN 
Please send me Free booklet on Minnesota. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 





YOUR RIGHT 
TO BE RESTLESS 
ees 


An Editorial 


IN June, 1946, six couples left Canton, 
Ohio, for a transcontinental vacation 
tour of the United States. The trip was 
the culmination of 10 years of patient 
saving, organized sacrifice, faith in each 
other and traditional American con- 
fidence in the piggy bank. As such, 
HOLIDAY reported it in its May issue 
that year 

A great many Americans then emerg- 
ing from the dreariness of the war years 
felt an inspirational lift when they heard 
about the Canton couples, sensed a re- 
assurance of the meaning of democ- 
Travel wasn’t the exclusive prov- 
ince of the well-heeled. It also belonged 
to the persevering, who lived in undis- 
tinguished houses, who raised children 
and worried about shoe and grocery bills. 
Travel was everybody's adventure. 

These Ohio travelers, old friends who 
called themselves “The Kitty Kat Klub,” 
symbolized another important con- 
cept: travel, or perhaps the right to be 
restless and mobile, could be driven 
underground by 


racy 


condi- 
tions or defense measures, but it need 
never stay there. 

“The Kitty Kats’’—S. Lambert 
Huffman and his wife, Burdette; the 
three Zagray brothers, Bill, Cliff and 
Walt, and their wives, Ida, Annamay 
and Evelyn; Kenneth and Verta Julian; 
and Bill and Gladys Kinsey 


economic 


all found 
their dream trip even dreamier than 
they'd expected. They were publicized 
by press, radio and transportation inter- 
ests. When the transcontinental tour 
ended, the Santa Fe Rail- 
road gave them a new ae 
piggy bank and a dol- rex 
lar to start a new travel 
account 

Ordinarily the “dime- 


have ended there. But one dream is not 
enough for Americans, and travelers 
are not made by one trip. The Canton 
couples had been touched by magic 
Today, after another four and a half 
years of planning, the “Kitty Kats” 
are seeing Europe. 

The couples are off on a Trans 
World Airlines tour, arranged by TWA 
in co-operation with the American Ex- 
press Company, the British Tourist As- 
sociation, the Swiss National Tourist 
Office and the European Travel Com- 
mission. They are headed for London, 
Paris, Geneva, Rome, Madrid and Lis- 
bon. This is their first airline journey 
and their first overseas venture. 

The “Kats” anticipate the post-card 
sights, revel in them. But they admit to 
a frank, unabashed curiosity about 
other people. 

The printer in the group intends 
to visit with his opposite occupational 
number abroad. So do the grocer, the 
radioman, the fireman and the salesman. 
And sucharrangements have been made 
for them. As one of them said with the 
impressive triteness of truth, “We want 
a little understanding and we figured the 
best way to get it was to talk to people 
who do the same things we do, and face 
the same sort of work problems we face 
back home.” Ambassadors could do, 
and have done, worse. 

In our respectful opinion, the Canton 
couples are warm proof that any per- 
son's right to restlessness can be exer- 
cised with only determination as a start- 

ing point. It goes without 
. saying that the “Kitty 
= Kats” are also proof of 

a ee hi or admonitio 

a that minor ac mtion 

ay “If you can, go; if you 

D a! can't, plan.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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... THERE'S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government—©Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Step through the doorway of an Air France Constellation . . . and a new 
world greets you warmly. Friendly English words have a pert 

French accent. The smart decor matches the brightest mood. And such 
spaciousness . . . all the sweep of a Parisian salon. Air France 
Constellations provide you with thirty per cent more room than you'll find 
on any other trans-Atlantic airliner. All the space you need for relaxing 

in your “sky lounger’’*. .. now a club chair, later a “stretch-out” lounge. 
Extra roominess to enjoy in utter comfort your aperitif, 

the rare Coquelet flambé 4 I‘Armagnac, coffee and liqueur. 

Superbly French . . . all the way from New York to Paris. 
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2: a 
MISS MARJORIE LAWRENCE 
Metropolitan Opera Star 

“My many trips to Europe on 
concert tours have made me an 
Air France enthusiast. Everything 
about the trip — service, food, 
comfort—is delightful. Flying Air 
France is o real pleasure.” 


See your travel agent or AIR FRANCE, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, Plaza 9-7000; 
District Offices in Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Local Representative in Montreal 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


We throw a house party, 


savor Cantonese cooking, see 


Wales, Cleveland and Vassar 


4 
J People are as important in George Leavens’ picture 
w t coverage of Cleveland as they are in Dan Levin’s May 
" = P article. The Halle Brothers’ model on the left shares 
o- ~~ 
the spotlight with Rockefeller, Mark Hanna, Hank 
Greenberg and the debs at the Assembly Ball. When you've met all these people 
you'll know why Cleveland is called “the one-per-cent town.” . . . 


The garden living room on the right 
is the social hub of Holiday House at 
Quogue, Long Island, designed by 
George Nelson, one of the nation’s 
leading architects and furniture de- 
signers. Next month, Carl L. Biemiller 
describes the exciting features of this 
house for year-round holiday living. 
Graduated lighting, push-button win- 
dow and door control, a kitchen complete with snack bar—these are a few of 
the many innovations of the Holiday House which are applicable to leisure-time 
living anywhere, in any type of house, rococo Victorian or functional modern. . . . 


Richard Llewellyn (How Green Was My 
Valley) sings a song of Wales, a song 
which will be echoed when the Welsh show 
their rural and urban wares during the Fes- 
tival of Britain. Here is one of Wales’ finest 
writers telling of the choral groups, the 
handicrafts, the pungent humor, sporting 
exhibitions and grisly castles which will set 
Festival visitors agog. .. . 


That laughing girl is quite obviously a college lass, 
but according to Mary McCarthy's article only one 
in a hundred would guess she came from Vassar. 
Miss McCarthy explains and destroys the myth 
which has made people think of Vassar as a college 
for the propagation of bookworms. You'll read 
about the time the word “communist” was first used 
on the campus and about the author's fond mem- 
ories of drinking 3.2 in Mrs. Cary’s tearoom. . . . 


What would you like? Steaming lobster stuffed with 
minced pork, water chestnuts, salted eggs, black beans 
and garlic; Sweet-and-sour pork ; Fried jumbo shrimp ? 
Miss Jade Snow Wong (left) has set a table full of Can- 
tonese dishes which she tells you how to market for and 
cook. Cantonese cooking is largely a question of mixing 
meats, greens and sauces in interesting combinations. 
Miss Wong gives you tips on the preparation and cook- 
ing of these basic ingredients. The mixture’s up to you 
and your palate. As an added dividend: the recipe for 
fluffy perfect rice. ... 


ABOUT HOLIDAY AUTHORS 

None of HoLipay’s authors seem to have succumbed to the delightful laziness 
of spring fever: Budd Schulberg (The Disenchanted, The Harder They Fall) is 
following through with the campaign he started in the latter novel, an exposé of 
crooked boxing. Schulberg owns and manages a promising heavyweight con- 
tender, Archie McBride, and is building him up via a series of “nonfixed™ 
fights.—Irwin Shaw has finished working ona new novel about “*New Y ork today,” 
is now in Hollywood at work on a movie assignment.—Return to Paradise, a 
collection of James Michener’s HouipaAy articles on the South Pacific, was chosen 
as a Book of the Month Club selection for April.—Readers who clapped for 
more of Al Hirschfeld’s Ho.ipay satires of the theater will be able to satisfy 
their craving with Show Business is No Business, a book due out this month. . . . 
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“ . . . 
Comfort! — that helps keep me stepping out like a Derby 


favorite! Style that makes ’em all sit up and take notice! It’s 
shoes I’m talking about — Arch Preservers with the famed 
built-in comfort feature. And my advice to you is — get into 
your nearest Wright Arch Preserver dealer’s right now — his 
name is in the classified phone book — and pick up a pair or 
two of the swellest-looking, easiest-on-the-feet shoes you've ever 


dreamed of. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


A smart, sophisti- 

cated, medalhon-tip 

oxford, “bootmaker- 
finished” mm nich, 


golden tan calf 


A sleek, new vere 
sion of the classic 
wing-tip oxford in 
ruddy brown, antique 
finish calf. Available 
also in black calf. 





A new, moccasin 
front style oxford, 

“bootmaker-finished” 
in deep tan calf. Also 


available in wine calf 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co. For Boys, Gerberich-Payne In Canada for Men, Scott-McHale 
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FARM LAND: The Kittatinny Mountains are a blue backdrop for Sussex County’s handsome acreage. 


THE NORTH OF JERSEY 


Natives know its charms, and strangers are pleasantly surprised to find green farm lands, 


forests and swank suburbia behind the crowded cities 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


FEW places in the United States are as suscepti- 
ble to snap judgments as the eleven counties 
which make up Northern New Jersey. Most peo- 
ple get their first view of North Jersey from the 
windows of a Pennsylvania Railroad car leaving 
New York, and a grim view it is. They see a 
montage of dreary, brackish marsh where tall 
rushes cover the lower courses of the Hackensack 
and Passaic Rivers and where the sun glints feebly 
on the luminescent ooze of mud flats. Pig farms 
dapple the meadows, vast factories line the pol- 
luted rivers, and the skyline is crisscrossed by 
skeletal radio towers and high-altitude express 
highways. Fifteen minutes later, the southbound 
traveler is whisked into a belt of cities—Newark, 


Elizabeth, Linden, Rahway, New Brunswick—all 
characterized by a merged blur of factories. At 
this point, the train rider gives up on North Jersey, 
and goes back to his newspaper. Yet if he looks 
up five minutes later he will be astonished to see a 
pretty, softly rolling countryside beautified by 
green farms, stands of second-growth oak and pine 
and patches of brown popple. He may even see a 
white-tailed deer inquisitively poking its head 
through the scrub—and this less than half an hour 
from Manhattan. Northern New Jersey is like that ; 
it is a quick-change artist defying quick analysis. 

Now take, for the other side, a motorist driving 
north toward New York through the rich and 
gentle valley farm lands of Hunterdon, Somerset 
and Morris Counties, or through the aged and 
forested mountain slopes of Warren and Sussex 
Counties. Rolling through this countryside, our 


motorist will decide that this is one part of the 
Saacale 


COMMUTER LAND: At Lyndhurst on the Pas- 
saic River suburban yards are crowded in plain 
view of the Palisades and the towers of New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ike Vern 








SOARING Pulaski Skyway, running between the Holland Tunnel and Newark, eases some of North Jersey's incredibly heavy traffic burden. 


East which must be truly loved by its residents, 
and one which, at the same time, has kept in touch 
with its historic past 

These neat villages, spacious village greens and 
tree-shaded walks can have changed but little in 
two hundred years, and in some sections the place 
names sound as if they had come right out of 
medieval England or from the tribal incantations 
of the Lenni Lenape, the Delaware Indians who 
once held the commonwealth. Here, says our 
motorist, is a sweet bit of country. 

Yet no sooner has he made his pronouncement 
than he finds himself snatched up in a vast com- 
plex of concrete-and-steel ramps, high-speed high- 
ways, no-speed traffic jams and multilevel bridges 
The countryside has vanished, replaced by loom- 
ing factories, stop lights and vast dumps, where 
the air is smog-laden with chemical fumes agd 
strange industrial odors. By the time the embit- 
tered motorist reaches one of the tunnels or 
bridges leading into New York he is through with 
Northern New Jersey. The place, he decides, 
makes no sense 

He is at least partly right. And if he comes to 
know more about upper Jersey, he will discover 
even more startling paradoxes. To wit 

The northernmost counties Essex, 
Union, Passaic, Hudson and part of Middlesex 


Bergen, 


contain one of the greatest industrial concentra- 
tions in the world; yet here, among the smoke- 
stacks, live a good half of the entire 4,800,000 
population of New Jersey. 
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In the hills and folded valleys lying between 
Montclair and the humped crest of the Pal- 
isades are countless thousands of dwellings set 
so close together that their inhabitants cannot 
sit down to breakfast without staring into their 
neighbor's bowl of cereal. Yet in these same coun- 
ties there are dozens of quiet towns which are 
models of modern suburbia, complete with coun- 
try clubs, parent-teacher associations and week- 
end flower gardens—the main solace in life to 
thousands of harried commuters. 

Here is a whole section of a state living in the 
shadow of the world’s biggest city. It might be 
supposed that these north-county residents would 
have a raging sense of inferiority. Yet North 
Jerseymen are gusty, independent, inventive, and 
immensely proud of their own communities, 
They have built Newark, the biggest and richest 
city in their state, in plain and defiant view of the 
colossus across the Hudson. 

North Jersey is a commuters’ land, a farmers’ 
land, a millworkers’ land and a fox-hunters’ land. 
It has produced great prize fighters and great 
inventors. Its greatest poet is a suburban doctor. 
It has given birth to engineering impossibilities, 
medical marvels, agricultural innovations and the 
movies. It has some entrancing vacation resorts 
and even a few great country landholdings. 

In the hill and valley lands around Somerville, 
Bedminster, Bernardsville and Morristown are 
baronial remnants of a lush past that have sur- 
vived changing times and mounting taxes. They 


remain as a wistful rear guard fighting for the last 
real luxury money can buy—simple privacy. 
One of the largest and handsomest estates in 
North Jersey today is the 5000-acre Hamilton 
Farms, at Gladstone, in the Somerset Hills. 
Once the home of the late financier-philanthropist 
James Cox Brady, it is today the incorporated 
property of his family, where his widow, the pres- 
ent Mrs. Charles Suydam Cutting, lives quietly 
with her eminent naturalist husband. 

Mrs. Cutting spends much of her time in char- 
itable activities for The Lighthouse of the New 
York Association for the Blind; and the estate 
greenhouses occasionally supply the necessary 
blooms for such fund-raising events as “Rose 
Day” at The Lighthouse. 

Hamilton Farms, or “the Brady place,” as it is 
still referred to by middle-aged residents of the 
Peapack district, reached its most opulent peak 
about 1916. Indicative of the size staff once 
needed to serve the estate and care for its race 
horses, cattle and dogs, Fred Huyler, the ven- 
erable estate manager, recalls that sixty-six of his 
staff served in World War I. 

Fat Herefords still graze the slopes of Hamilton 
Farms, dogs still bark in the kennels, and the 
greenhouses still produce exotic blossoms. But 
most of the appurtenances of wealth contribute, 
in a practical manner, to the upkeep of the es- 
tate. This is the one practical means of maintain- 
ing a way of life which will at least permit the 
continued existence of “a fair hunting country” 








to be ridden by the Essex Fox Hounds and the 
Spring Valley Hounds of New Vernon. 

Just how long the classical countryside will re- 
main rural, however, is a matter of much specula- 
tion in the north today. The 1950 census revealed 
that many of the northern counties have gained 
new citizens in fantastic numbers. And some 
of the suburbs which lie within the long shadow 
of Manhattan have doubled in size. 

The growth of the suburbs is understandable. 
Many New Jersey citizens have good reasons for 
wanting to move away from the part of their state 
which is adjacent to New York Harbor, Newark 
Bay and Raritan Bay. This area holds one of the 
world’s greatest concentrations of industrial ca- 
pacity. It is a center of electrical machinery-and- 
equipment production, of chemicals, paints, steel 
fabrication, food products, textiles, aircraft and 
automobiles, clocks, instruments, jewelry, drugs 
and petroleum products. The musk of a motor- 
ized nation lies heavy upon it, and the cities 
within the industrial belt are far from scenic. 
Railroads bisect them. Trucks pound and crowd 
their. streets. They are immensely productive 
cities, however, with a neon-lighted vigor, yet 
most of them are shedding citizens to the 
suburbs which surround them. 

Life within these suburbs is standard suburbia. 
Montclair, the Oranges, Englewood, Plainfield, 
Teaneck, Morristown, Summit, Maplewood, 
Bloomfield, Chatham, Dunellen, Tenafly, and a 


hundred others belong to the “sundowners.” 
“Sundown citizens” are Jerseymen during eve- 
nings and week ends. They decimate whole towns 
each morning to catch buses or trains to city 
office or factory. They are earnest breadwinners 
who travel astronomical miles going nowhere in 
particular and coming home again to sleep. 

Nathan Cherniak, traffic economist for the 
Port Authority, estimates that only 383,000 trans- 
Hudson passengers enter New York by rail, bus, 
ferries and automobile each working day. There 
is irony in the word only. That number of people 
is equal to a city the size of Memphis, Tennessee. 
However, the figure seems feeble to any commut- 
ing Jerseyman, who admits that no fewer than 
300,000 riders shared his own bus or train that 
morning, and he has the bruises to prove it. 

A vast amount of sentimentality surrounds the 
commuting tradition. Scarcely a season goes by 
without some suburban town feting a commuter’s 
endurance record. Probably the undisputed com- 
muter champion of the North Jersey suburbs is 
Mr. Henry Bancroft Twombly, of 226 Hobart 
Avenue, Summit. On September 30, 1949, Mr. 
Twombly, a gentleman in his eighties and a char- 
ter member of the Lackawanna Railroad’s Club- 
Car Group, was feted at Hoboken ceremonies 
which marked sixty years of regular commuting. 
Mr. Twombly, dean of the New York and New 
Jersey Bar Associations, began his peregrinations 
to business in 1889. In those days, he once ex- 





LOVELIEST LANDMARK of lower Hudson 
is the George Washington Bridge, connecting 
the Jersey Palisades and upper Manhattan. 


COMMUTERS make daily scurry onto a ferry connecting New Jersey shore-railroads with office land, across the river in New York. 
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THE CHARLES SUYDAM CUTTINGS stroll on their estate, Hamilton Farms, one of handsomest in Jersey. 


ESTATE MANAGER Fred Huyler has looked after Hamilton Farms’ acres since palmy pre-World War I days. 


plained, Samuel Sloan, then president of the 
Lackawanna, allowed no trains to run on Sun- 
day. The rail baron believed that people should 
go to church on Sunday and not to business or 
off to the city for recreation. He made this obvious 
duty easier by refusing rail service. 

Commuter Twombly’s great-grandfather was 
the first naval officer to carry the American flag 
around the world. But the ancestral captain and 
all the Twombly rovers who came after him 
cannot match the record of miles traveled by 
Lawyer Twombly, who wasn't going anywhere 
but to his office. Mr. Twombly, the patina of 
advanced age upon him, is still riding the Lack- 
awanna from Summit to Hoboken and crossing 
the ferry to New York. 

The residents of North Jersey may not find 
commuting entirely a pleasure, but they will do 
surprising things, at times, to continue their daily 
journeys. One April day in 1920, some 500 Mor- 
ristown breadwinners, office bound to Newark 
and the Hoboken ferries to New York, found 
that a strike had frozen rail facilities. One of the 
pickets indicated a track siding where a few 
coaches stood coupled to a cold locomotive. 
“Try that train,” he gibed. 


Sundowners’ Revolution 


A commuter looked at him. “Thanks, pal,” he 
said. “1 ran a locomotive in the Army and I guess 
it handled the same as this one.”’ He turned to the 
crowd. ““Who wants to help me get to the city?” 
The vice-president of a Newark insurance com- 
pany fired the boiler and the crowd poured 
aboard. The Commuters’ Own Special chuffed 
out before the astonished gaze of the strikers and 
eventually pulled into Hoboken—a little later 
than usual but still in time for the ““sundowners” 
to catch the Hudson ferries. The white-collar 
insurrection at Morristown set a precedent fol- 
lowed over North Jersey. The strike was settled 
soon after. The “sundowners” had won the right 
of access to their suburban dormitories. 

The shuttle-minded Jerseyman who commutes 
to New York daily takes his miracles for granted. 
Not so the first-time visitor to the North Jersey 
metropolitan area. The bridges and tunnels 
across the Hudson are authentic wonders and are 
appreciated as such. They are operated by the 
Port of New York Authority, a self-supporting, 
bi-state agency, without tax burden upon either 
state. Oldest of the submarine crossings is the 
Holland Tunnel built at a cost of $50,000,000, 
named for its first chief engineer, Clifford M. 
Holland, and opened to the public in 1927. It 
links 12th Street, Jersey City, with Canal Street, 
New York, and collects approximately 15,000,- 
000 car tolls each year. Newest of the great tun- 
nels is the four-lane, double-tube Lincoln Tunnel 
which burrows beneath the river to join Wee- 
hawken with midtown Manhattan at 39th Street. 
This $80,000,000 two-tube crossing, a modern 
version of the Styx passage to any driver with 
claustrophobic tendencies, is entered from the 
Jersey side by a six-lane loop of elevated highway 
which bends like a giant fishhook for two miles. 

The most glamorous river crossing, however, 
is the George Washington Bridge. This soaring 
span links Fort Lee with 178th Street and New 
York’s Riverside Drive and Henry Hudson Park- 
way. Drivers of the vehicles which pay 15,000,000 
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tolls each year to cross upon this eight-lane high- % : id i 
way have a tendency to move a bit slower than " j 
usual simply to absorb the view. Here is the sweep 2) ‘ 
of the Hudson River at its finest, with the ruler- : ‘ 
straight shadows of the span and the cobweb ’ z q 
tracery of the suspension cables blurring the wa- ’ | ' | } 
ter surface 260 feet below. 4 : 

Not all North Jerseymen, of course, fall into . : : ; i ; 
such simple categories as the gentry, the subur- i “ ' 


banites and the city dwellers. The state has pro- 

duced its full quota of great names. Certainly 

there is no schoolboy in Northern New Jersey so ' 

dull-witted as not to know the name and the saga ‘ 

of Thomas Alva Edison, the “Wizard of Menlo 

Park,” the confidant of presidents, the greatest 

inventor (Pravda notwithstanding) of his time, 

and the father, incidentally, of a later governor of , 


New Jersey, Charles Edison. 3 
Edison’s patents were listed by the hundreds. H Ney = 

He was the father of the stock ticker, the mimeo- . 

graph machine, the grandsire of modern radio. 

He came close enough to television to warrant an 

assist. The companies that he founded within the . 

electrical industry became the giant of General & 

Electric and its many subsidiary corporations : 

today. If any man were to try to assay the relative 1 

importance of his inventions in their impact upon 4 7 

life in the United States, he would have a hercu- 

lean job of judgment upon his hands. Perhaps his 1 ¢ 

best known invention was the electric-light bulb, ‘ . * ) 

the first practical incandescent lamp which came eae 

out of his laboratories in 1879. The Pennsylvania , } ’ 

Railroad ran special trains to see its public dem- t 

onstration at Menlo Park. f 
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However, two years before the electric-light . . . 
bulb and immediately following his invention 
of the phonograph, the inventor sought to 
create “eyes” to go with his mechanical “voice.” 
Assisted by W. K. L. (Continued on Page 62) MRS. CUTTING, an accomplished horticulturist, talks shop with a gardener in one of estate greenhouses. 
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HAMILTON FARMS’ indoor tennis court of clay and brick dust is now used by a small-membership club. 
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NORTH JERSEY includes all the standard rural assets: country youngsters take dip in Papakating Creek, near Newton. 


CORN-TASSEL turf fans line the rail at Flemington Agricultural Fair 








one of many such expositions in Jersey's flourishing farm land. 











(Continued from Page 39) Dickson, a young 
Englishman, Edison came up with the Kineto- 
scope, a device that gave pictures the illusion of 
motion. Almost simultaneously, Hannibal Good- 
win, a Newark minister, created a “film” base to 
take the place of glass plates in cameras. Edison’s 
Kinetoscope, literally a “peep show” device, built 
a demand for film. By the time his improved Vita- 
scope hit the market, causing the “nickelodeons” 
to mushroom throughout the East, the North of 
Jersey was cradling the infant motion-picture 
industry in no uncertain terms. 

Edwin S. Porter, a former Edison employee 
turned producer, created the industry's pioneer 
classic. He borrowed a train from the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad and took a company on location 
at Paterson, where a Passaic River bridge was 
commandeered for a scene in which a man was 
“thrown from a moving train.” Later he moved 
into the “wilds” of Essex County for some dar- 
ing horseback sequences. The result was The Great 
Train Robbery with “Broncho Billy” Ander- 
son—the first action-filled movie melodrama. 


Hollywood of the East 


There are middle-aged Jerseymen who vividly 
recall the pioneer thrillers made along the scenic 
Palisades which form the Jersey bank of the 
Hudson. Fort Lee’s Coytesville section was the 
Hollywood of the East then. The Barrymores 
lived there: Mr. and Mrs. Maurice, sons Lionel 
and John, and daughter Ethel. So did the Ben- 
netts: Mr. and Mrs. Richard, and daughter Con- 
stance. Early studios erected buildings for such 
players as Mary Pickford, Theda Bara, Marie 
Dressler, John Bunny, Charlie Chaplin, “Fatty” 
Arbuckle, Lon Chaney and Alice Brady, most of 
whom commuted to New York when the day’s 
grimacing was done. Pearl White’s Palisades cliff 
hanging in the Perils of Pauline brought the 
later term “cliff hangers” into being to describe 
movie serials. 

Edison’s invention of the moving picture and 
the area’s pioneer development of the movie-art 
form is possibly New Jersey’s greatest contribu- 
tion to American culture. Most of the state’s art 
forms have been too much of the material to 
warrant great cultural reputations, though Dr. 
William Carlos Williams of 9 Ridge Road, Ruth- 
erford, may prove that statement invalid. 

Doctor Williams is a busy doctor, a clean-cut, 
spare man of sixty-seven years who has been poet- 
ically pondering the life about him for some forty 
years. He is an avant-garde writer who looks like 
a busy pediatrician, which he is also. There is no 
long-hair about Williams. Born in Rutherford, 
where he pitched for his high-school team, played 
left end on its football squad, and remained to 
heal a generation of its ailing and produce some 
twenty volumes between sick calls, Williams is 
best known for his three-volume verse portrait of 
the nearby “silk city” of Paterson. 

Lifeis Doctor Williams’ business. He has a keen 
eye for it, recording impressions, in poetry, on the 
backs of envelopes. He won a Dial Prize of $2000 
for his services to American literature in 1926, the 
Guarantors Prize for Poetry in 1931 and the 
Loines Memorial Poetry Award bestowed by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1948, 

Doctor Williams is North Jersey’s great- 
est living poet, yet, some years ago, reformer 
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BALTUSROL CLUB, at Short Hills, has been the scene of some of golf’s tightest tournament battles. 


LAKE HOPATCONG, largest fresh-water lake in state, attracts droves of get-away-from-it-all vacationers. 
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HIKING HONEY MOONERS pause for an eyeful of the state’s most spectacular natural phenomenon, Delaware Water Gap in Northwest Jersey. 


Outdoor living is pleasant indeed in the valleys 


MILL RACE paralleling the main street of Flanders, in Morris County, lends an |18th-century touch to the 
old village. Rural areas have many towns which seem to have changed little since the days of the Revolution. 


Upton Sinclair started an art colony in Bergen 
County known as Helicon Hall. Sinclair and his 
group of beautiful dreamers took over a huge and 
dilapidated mansion along the Palisades and 
opened it to some 300 applicants who came to 
create. The colonists lacked necessities, but they 
were long on the intellectual conversations of the 
times. Some were long on talent too—the late 
Sinclair Lewis, for instance, who passed briefly 
through Helicon Hall. The old mansion finally 
burned to the ground, its only remnant a law 
suit filed by the colonists for lost manuscripts. 

The region’s creativeness is mostly profes- 
sional. The research laboratories scattered 
throughout North Jersey represent about one 
tenth of the entire nation’s probing into the 
scientific world of the future. Estimates of the 
annual research outlay within this region exceed 
$150,000,000. 

Yet the one research and educational institu- 
tion closest to the hearts of Jerseymen is no com- 
mercial enterprise. It is gray, quiet Rutgers Uni- 
versity on the banks of the Raritan River where 
it winds through New Brunswick. Chartered in 
1766 as Queen’s College, Rutgers is the eighth- 
oldest college in the United States. It was se- 











A WARM SPRING DAY, a quiet stream and the trout rising--what more could a fisherman ask? Scene is at Clinton, on Raritan River. 


and hills of North Jersey's unchanged countryside 


lected by the state legislature as a land-grant in- 
stitution in 1864 and formally designated as the 
State University of New Jersey in 1945. Someday 
the state may even get around to providing 
enough public funds for the institution to func- 
tion comfortably as a major state university in 
the true sense of the term. 

It was Rutgers’ College of Agriculture which, 
not long ago, gave Dr. Selman Waksman’s now 
famous antibiotic, streptomycin, to the world and 
moved mankind another step ahead in the con- 
quest of disease. The royalties from streptomy- 
cin, since farmed out to a dozen or so drug firms, 
have run into millions of dollars. The lion’s share 
of this money goes directly to the university 
where it will someday build a new Institute of 
Microbiology, though ample royalties are being 
shared by Dr. Waksman and his co-discoverers. 

Waksman’s work is not so well known as other 
Rutgers contributions, of lesser importance, to 
American civilization, such as the game of foot- 
ball and its associated declaration which has be- 
come a cliché for phony heroism: “I'd die for dear 
old Rutgers.” The first American game of inter- 
collegiate football was played at New Brunswick 
between Rutgers and its (Continued on Page 45) 


HUNTING PINKS, hound packs and horsiness are still much cultivated in the rolling Jersey countryside. 
Riders are skirting the woods in Far Hills, Somerset County, the heart of the state’s “fair hunting country.” 











(Continued from Page 43) southern neighbor, 
Princeton, in 1869. Rutgers won that first game, 
a feat it only sparingly repeats during their now- 
traditional rivalry. 

The character of North Jersey is shaped by fac- 
tors other than its people and its institutions. 
Some of the area, for instance, is made lovely by 
a simple geologic formation known as the High- 
lands, which is part of the Appalachian foothills. 
The extreme northwest corner of the state in 
Warren and Sussex counties is Appalachian Val- 
ley country, with the flat, crested ridge of Kit- 
tatinny Mountain overlooking it for more than 
thirty miles. This reach of ground stretches from 
the most northerly tip of the state, south to the 
Delaware Water Gap, where the Delaware River 
has sliced through rock to form a tourist attrac- 
tion that annually lures thousands of visitors. 
More than half of this land is owned by the 
state and forms the scenic sweep of Stokes State 
Forest and High Point Park. 

High Point, of course, gets its name because its 
1823-foot elevation is higher than anything else 
in Jersey with the possible exception of the state 
budget. It is a wildlife sanctuary as nearly primi- 
tive in character as modern man can comfortably 
stand, and a camper’s delight in the summer. 
Hikers know it for the section of the Appalachian 
Trail which enters the park at the New York bor- 
der and runs south to Stokes Forest. Once a 
grant from the English king to Lord Ruther- 
ford, the land that is now High Point Park 
was donated to thestate in 1923. 

The view from High Point is an unbroken one, 
scanning adjacent Pennsylvania and New York. 
Enthusiasts claim that from its summit it is possi- 
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FRANK DALY’s Meadowbrook, on the Pompton “Turnpike, has been attracting 
dancers and listeners for years with name bands. This time it’s Woody Herman. 


RIDES pack them in at Palisades Amusement Park. 


ble to see some twenty or more villages, as well as 
the Alleghenies of Pennsylvania and the Catskills 
of New York. 

It is in the hill country of Northwest Jersey 
that much of metropolitan and suburban New 
Jersey plays. Some eighty lakes shimmer in Sussex 
County. There are forty-one more in Passaic 
County, including the Pompton Lakes area, ten 
miles northwest of Paterson, where for years the 


nation’s better prize fighters have conditioned 
themselves for major bouts. Largest of all the 
cabin- and resort-lined lakes of the North is Ho- 
patcong, whose forty miles of shoreline ramble 
from Morris County into Sussex. The coves 
formed by its indentations make more shoreline 
than one might expect in a lake that is only nine 
miles long, but this is a condition that pleases 
the hundreds of cabin owners. The tiny coves 
provide green privacy. 

Hopatcong in the summer is a recreational 
mural in tree green and lake blue, a panorama of 
rafts, floats, canoes and swimmers. It is a giant 
fresco of small sails, power boats, and grubby boys 
picking fishing worms out of cans; of moonlight 
and dance music; of rocking chairs, lighted cigars 
and cold beer. There are smaller, more exclusive 
lake colonies in the North, but the recreational 
pattern, give or take a few tonier facilities, is 
about the same. Approximately 250,000 vaca- 
tionists pour into the region annually, many of 
them “lake families’ who have been coming into 
these playlands since the turn of the century. 

It would be wrong to imply that a major pro- 
portion of Jersey pleasure seekers spill into the 
mountain and lake country. As many more go to 
favored ‘spots along the 120 miles of ocean 
beaches which stretch the entire length of Jersey. 
The cultists of golf and tennis, of course, seldom 
leave their own suburban areas; the North of 
Jersey pioneered both sports long ago. In fact, 
the golf-course acreage of the region might even 
solve the problem of congested living space, 
should it ever grow to emergency proportions. 

Baltusrol, where Bobby Jones lost an amateur 
title to George Von Elm, and where Montclair’s 


STOCK-CAR racing has taken place of baseball at Newark’s Ruppert 
Stadium, possibly because it reminds Jerseymen of their own highways. 
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SHOW GIRLS pretty up at Bill Miller’s Riviera, a popular summertime night club on Palisades, just across from New York City. 
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College of Agriculture, streptomycin discoverer. 


mmortal Jerome D. Travers won one, is prob- 
ibly the best known of North Jersey’s courses. 
And the Orange Lawn Tennis Club, where the 
Eastern Grass Court Championships are played, 
is perhaps the most famous tennis institution. 

Many Jerseymen find recreation in other, non- 
athletic ways. There are probably more amateur 
historians, antiquarians, folklorists and genealo- 
gists in the North of Jersey than in any Other 
American sector, including New England. To 
them the Jersey hinterlands are one immensely 
fertile Yesterday. It is not enough to say that pre- 
occupation with the past is a common character- 
istic. A waspish dowager explained this during 
1 Humus Committee meeting at a local garden 
club. “My dear,” she said. ““There are no natives 
in this community. We are all descendants.” 

There are, for instance, eighty-five chapters of 
Daughters of the Américan Revolution operative 
within the state, in addition to auxiliary chapters 
of Sons of, Children of, and other organizations 
recalling historical data. Only in Jersey would the 
doughty Daughters be considered a johnny-come- 
lately group as compared to the Order of Found- 
ers and Patriots of America which commemorates 
the founders of the country as distinct from the 
olonists who reaped the benefit of earlier work 
ind hardships.” 

The Garden State was properly called “the 
cockpit of the Revolution.” From the time the 
embattled colonists deposed the last royal gover- 
nor, William Franklin, to the time George Wash- 
ington delivered his farewell address to his troops 
at Rocky Hill outside Princeton, in 1783, Jersey 
saw the bulk of a rebellious nation’s military 
traffic. More than one hundred battles and skir- 
nishes were fought on the state’s soil, most of 
them in the hinterland of the North, and all of 
them vital in some manner to control of the all- 
important Hudson and Delaware River valleys. 
The campaigning, marked by highway signs, 
-mbodied in preserved and restored sites and 
xerpetuated by native fervor for historical gather- 
ngs, will never die 

There are places in the North today where so 


mruch of the past 1s (Continued on Page 48) 
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RUTGERS, at New Brunswick, is New Jersey’s State University. Ancient trees and buildings on Queens 
Campus show the university’s age; it was chartered in 1766, and is the eighth-oldest college in the country. 


UNDERGRADUATE IDEAS in whimsical interior decorating change little over the years. Delta Phi 
members Allan Norris, A. V. Jones and Bob Jones put aside textbooks for a while in their fraternity house. 
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TRADITIONAL GREEN CAPS identify freshmen at New Jersey State College for Women, while name plates make it easy for instructors and students 
to get to know each other during the first days of the term. Located some distance from the main campus, the college is one of Rutgers’ many branches 


LOVELY FARRINGTON LAKE furnishes an attractive pastoral background for CREW always gets a big turnout at Rutgers. Beginners take first lessons 
Rutgers spring picnics, but the girls always seem a little more important than scenery. in a barge, while accomplished oarsmen sweep down the Raritan in shells 
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NEWARK'’S MILITARY PARK, in heart of shopping district, dates back to pre-Revolutionary days. 


(Continued from Page 46) physically present that 
it is possible to believe with a minimum of imag- 
ination that Washington and his men never left 
the state. Morristown, a community of some 17,- 
000 residents and thecounty seat of MorrisCounty, 
S. Route 


202, which runs a diagonal course across Jersey 


is such a place. Tourists driving over | 
from Lambertville on the Delaware to Suffern in 
New York State, inevitably dawdle through tts 
tree-lined streets and move cautiously around the 
Green, which has been the parklike heart of its 
business center for two centuries. It is not a place 
for hurry. Even the bustle of its commercial area 
is a decorous bustle, a mingling of shoppers aware 
of opportunities to chat. 

At one time more millionaires lived within a 
mile of its environs than in any other similar area 
in the world, and these were turn-of-the-century 
millionaires who never knew an income tax. The 
estates of the Wall Street barons and early indus- 
trial leaders have long since moved to the some- 
what less-traveled areas around Bedminster and 
Bernardsville a few miles away, yet Morristown 
still owns a substantial air of well-being. There is 
no one to maintain a hundred servants as did the 
long-gone Otto Kahn, but there is still the fox- 
hunting. Polo, played before World War I at the 
Whippany River Club, is a middle-aged memory, 
but genteel dog raising endures in the grand tradi- 
tion. The one-day show sponsored by Mrs. Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge at Giralda Farms each May 
is the best of its type in the country. 

Such civic mementos as the $400,000 mansion 
built by former A. T. & T. president Theodore N. 
Vail, which now serves as the community’s Mu- 
nicipal Building, remind its people of a plush era; 
but Morristown’s affection belongs to a much 
earlier past, to the days when the Whippany 
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River powered the pre-Revolution iron forges, 
and the rich ore of West Morris County supplied 
a hundred mines, forges, furnaces and rolling 
mills. The county was not only the arsenal of the 
Continental troops during the Revolution, it was 
also a major battleground and rest camp, the 
essence of the Revolution. It saw troop deser- 
tions, foraging atrocities and mutiny. It is proba- 
bly the richest single-source spot of Revolution- 
ary history and lore in the nation. Citizen Tom 
Paine wrote his crisis papers there. “The times 
that try men’s souls” are impressively recalled by 
the 1000-acre Morristown National Historical 
Park established by the Federal Government in 
1933, the first of its type created in the United 
States. Thousands of tourists enter it’ expanse 


each year to walk the Colonial camp ground of 


Jocky Hollow, where, in 1781, the mutiny of the 


WASHINGTON, who campaigned through Jersey, 
is almost a home-town hero to Newark youngsters. 


Pennsylvania Line nearly destroyed the Conti- 
nental war effort, and where Capt. Adam Bettin, 
killed resisting his own men, still lies beneath 
the “Bettin Oak.” The visitors troop across Fort 
Nonsense, an earthwork boondoggle built, alleg- 
edly, to keep Washington's soldiers busy, and see 
the house that Washington and his wife occupied 
The trim town about the Green is far from 
being the only gateway to the Jersey past. North 
of Morristown, where the giant Wanaque Reser- 
voir lies in the folded hills, and the quiet Ramapo 
River winds through its shaded valley, lies a coun- 
try seemingly untouched by the metropolitan 
regions so near in miles, so distant in time. 


There is no peace to match a dusk in July along 
the South Branch of the Raritan River, between 
Flemington and Washington, when the fireflies 
are busy in the cornfields and the perfume of new- 
cut alfalfa hangs on the sloping knolls and the 
cicadas are drilling holes in the sundown haze, 
prophesying heat for the morrow. There is no 
tranquillity to excel a mid-morning in January on 
the oldest road in America, the Old Mine Road 
near Montague, with the sun so bright on a fresh 
fall of snow that the shadows of the hills and 
trees are black, and the river itself is a vivid 
green slash on a white blanket. Yet a long tra- 
dition of violence, raiding and murder taints 
the pastoral of the state. 

The classic criminal case of modern America 
was a product of rural Jersey. It happened March 
1, 1932, near Hopewell in Mercer County. It was 
the Lindbergh kidnap case, which reached its 
climax in the drowsy little town of Flemington in 
1935 when Bruno Richard Hauptmann was sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair. The case rocked 


the political structure (Continued on Page 50) 
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NEWARK SHOPPERS don’t have to go to New York for latest fashions: L. Bamberger & Co. carries them, along with practically everything else. 


YOUNG FRY 10 come from many racial backgrounds THE FOUR CORNERS—where Broad meets Market Street in Newark—is supposedly second- 


make with the lu at a Barringer High basketball game busiest intersection in country. Many of city’s workers are reverse commuters who live in New York 
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NORTH JERSEY’S formidable industrial landscape includes the giant Bayway Refinery of the Esso Standard Oil Co., 


(Continued fr Page 48) of New Jersey, rever- 
berated over the entire country. The story of how 
20-month-old Charles Lindbergh, Jr., thenthe only 
son of his distinguished parents, was stolen from 
his crib and found dead on a forest trail is now a 
national drama 

Jersey folks still remember the roads leading 
into Flemington blocked, at trial time, by a 


parade of vehicles which extended across the 


state. It was a morbid caravan which moved, 


sometimes as slowly as three miles an hour, and 
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which produced traffic jams that half the State 
Police was unable to disengage. Applications for 
trial tickets came from U. S. Senators, Hollywood 
stars, society luminaries, concert singers and 
reformers. Reporters covering Flemington sent 
more than a million words of copy from the scene 
each day. 

The Lindbergh case is matched by only one 
other in the annals of American crime, and that 
too was a rural-Jersey murder mystery which to 
this day remains officially unsolved. It broke in 


September, 1922, but its impact was so great that 
it still makes Sunday-supplement copy. No case 
ever held such bizarre elements or so strange a 
cast of characters as that which began when the 
Rev. Edward Wheeler Hall and Mrs. James 
Mills, one of his choir singers, were found shot 
and slashed to death on a farm near New Bruns- 
wick, Its preliminary investigations turned up 
dalliant church workers, a Hindu “swami,” and a 
gross proprietor of a nearby farm who was for- 
evermore to be known as pig woman.” 
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at Linden. At night, safety flares burn eerily over the plant’s storage tanks and “Cat Cracker” units. 


Not until four years after the original investiga- 
tions did the Hall-Mills case reach trial. The 
accused were wealthy Mrs. Hall herself, widow of 
the slain clergyman, and her brothers. The trial 
opened in Somerville, in November, 1926, and a 
month later Mrs. Hall and her brothers were 
acquitted. 

Such hectic events, of course, do not occur 
frequently but it would be wrong to assume that 
any part of North Jersey is entirely calm today. 
As one Newark bookmaker said when Sen. 


Estes Kefauver’s Senate Investigating Committee 
on organized crime sent agents into the area that 
lies in the shadow of New York’s skyscrapers: 
““Everything’s hassle and risk these days.” 

But Northern New Jersey has been experiencing 
hassle and risk for nearly three centuries and thriv- 
ing On it. Thecontradictory, quick-changing, vital 
region remains inured to surprises. They are part 
of the fascination of its future. At present, North 
Jersey is trying something new—a re-evaluation 
of its two, sharply distinctive ways of life. The 


cities are spreading into the suburbs and the fac- 
tories are moving into the farmlands. Nervous 
assembly-line living in the smoky cities and 
crowded suburbs in the shadow of Manhattan is 
slowly going out of style, and may some day be as 
old-fashioned as the baronial way of life on the 
great estates. There is a new awareness among 
North Jersey citizens of the beauties and assets of 
their countryside and perhaps even a longing for 
the simpler days of the rich New Jersey past. 
THE END 
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Formal dress is no longer obligatory, but the 


282-year-old institution ill is a wonderland of beautiful ballet 


girls, backstage bickering and fine music 
Cc c c 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


INSIDE the stage door of the Paris Opera House a 
notice signed by M.Georges Hirsch, the general ad- 
ministrator, was posted. Itread : “Strangers having 
no business in this theater recently have been seen 
roaming through the corridors and the dressing 
rooms of the artists, especially of the danseuses. 
This practice must stop. Chefs de service are re- 
sponsible for the strictest enforcement of the rule. 
All visitors must be announced by the concierge 
and * | had got that far when two pretty girls 
in wide skirts and sandals, walking with the 


sprightly gait of ballet dancers, came through the 
door and saw me. They started to laugh and one, a 
redhead with high cheekbones, said, “Don’t 
worry about that silly notice, monsieur. If you 
want to go in, just go.” The other girl held the in- 
side door for me and bowed in mock servility and 
then they ran up the stairs, shaking with laughter. 

I glanced at the concierge behind her window, 
a stout woman with a cat in her lap, and walked 
right in. People nowadays say that many things 
have changed in Paris since the German occupa- 


tion and that everybody has become “‘strict” and 
“Prussian,” but here at the Opera, Paris was still 
Paris, and a typed notice was merely something 
to laugh at. 

A creaking wooden stairway led up to the 
premier entresol, as the second floor is called. 
Three men and a woman stood in front of a big 
bulletin board, staring in annoyance at a type- 
written notice. 

“They're crazy,” said a tenorlike character 
with long hair, short legs and a heavy muffler. 

I looked over his shoulder. The notice said, 
“Certain artists take too much time to study 
their new parts. According to Paragraph 7 of the 
Contrat de Chant all artists are obliged to study 
their parts within fifteen days in the case of a one- 
act opera, and within four weeks in all other 
COGS. 0. 

The woman shrugged and said, “C'est la 
barbe,” which is the polite French version of a 
Bronx cheer, and the tenor said, “Orders, noth- 
ing but orders. You'd think you were in a Boche 
army camp.” 

“Let’s go and have an apéritif,’ said the 


woman. The tenor (Continued on Page 54) 


> 
THE FOYER DE LA DANSE belongs to the ballerinas; they spend a young lifetime among 


its gold and mirrors learning their art, for the Paris Opera raises its own Corps de Ballet. 
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(Continued from Page 52) began to sing, ** Ah, 
fuyez, douce image,” from Manon, and they went 
downstairs. 

Artists havea reputation for being individualists, 
and French artists are probably the most rugged 
individualists of all. Occasionally it must be 
tough for M. Hirsch, who runs the Opera under 
orders from the French Ministry of National 
Education, to keep up the semblance of disci- 
pline without which no opera house can properly 
function. Before the war, the Paris Opera was a 
notoriously sloppy place. Since the war the Paris 
Opera has improved considerably. Whether the 
improvement is due, as some people maintain, to 
the “discipline” introduced during the German 
occupation, is a matter that is still hotly debated 
among Paris opera lovers. The Germans never 
actually took charge of the Opera, but ran it with 
the help of their French hirelings. They merely 
“suggested” to the management 
management, of course 


the former 
what to play and how to 
rehearse, and introduced such difficult-to-digest 
Teutonic items into the repertory as Hans Pfitz- 
ner’s Palestrina and Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt, 
which no one in Paris cared for. German guest 
conductors drilled the orchestra in earnest, and 
Teutonic stage managers gave the chorus and 
singers a thorough overhauling. Four fifths of all 
the better seats were reserved for members of the 
Wehrmacht, Party people and officers on leave 
with their Frauen or mistresses. The French were 
graciously permitted to sit high up in the galleries ; 


ON GALA NIGHTS furs, jewels and celebrities, 
like actress Renée Saint-Cyr, lend prewar glamour 


but then, as the people say now, ““Who wanted to 
go there anyway?” 

In the old days the Paris Opera was always 
better known for the evening gowns in its audi- 
ence than for the quality of its singing and acting, 
and no one would have mentioned it in the same 
class with Milan’s La Scala, the Vienna Staatsoper 
or the Metropolitan. Today, if you are lucky, you 
may catch a first-rate performance of Aida, Boris 
Godunoff or Thais. Maybe this business of putting 


A PARIS FIREMAN, ostensibly present on official business, can’t resist a peek at the 


up typewritten notices and being a little tough 
with the prima donnas isn’t so bad after all. 

Twenty years ago, not many people in Paris 
went to the Opera to listen to the music. They 
went because it was a social “must” on certain 
“right” nights, like having drinks at the Ritz bar, 
dinner at Maxim’s or a short vacation in Deau- 
ville. The “right” nights were Monday and Fri- 
day when, according to Baedeker, “‘evening dress 
was de rigueur in the orchestra seats and pre- 
mieéres loges.”” Subscribers would appear wearing 
canes, capes and opera hats. They had the right 
to spend the intermission in the Foyer de la 
Danse, a beautiful, gold-and-mirror-filled vesti- 
bule behind the big stage, where gallant sugar 
daddies could personally express their admiration 
to the ballerinas. ““The Foyer de la Danse,” it says 
in the secret memoirs of Bachaumont, “‘is the 
most sought-after place at the Opera.”’ And no 
wonder, if you have seen pictures of some of the 
ladies of the Ballet. 

Many people used to come late to the opera 
and leave early and have drinks in-between, 
somewhat like on opening night at the Metro- 
politan. No one took the business on the stage 
very seriously and the apathetic listeners often 
had to be prodded into applause by the claque. 
Nowadays most people appear in time for the 
overture, applaud at the proper times and no 
longer shout “bis!” (“repeat!”) at such unseemly 
moments as Isolde’s Liebestod. Up in the galleries 
there are even people who follow the perform- 





MLLE. LYCETTE DARSONVAL, a bright star of the 


audience. Despite new rules, informality still reigns backstage, and probably always will. Opera Ballet, holds admiring court in the Opera Foyer. 


JEAN COCTEAU, writer and artist, created the cos- 
tume Toumanova wears to dance Didelot's ballet, Phédre. 
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ance in their scores. Everybody seems satisfied 
with this new state of affairs except the sugar 
daddies. No longer are they permitted to enter 
the Foyer de la Danse. Besides, the subscription 
system has been abolished. What with the violent 
fluctuations of French currency, the management 
wouldn’t dare accept payment at the beginning 
of the season which might be worth only a frac- 
tion a few months later. 

Evening dress is no longer de rigueur, Friday 
or any other day. ““We tried to revive the practice 
after the war,” M. Hirsch says. “It didn’t work. 
A lot of people had lost their dinner jackets and 
other things during the war, and a new tuxedo 
now costs 50,000 francs. We are back to in- 
formality except when there’sa gala performance.” 

The repertoire of the Paris Opera is rarely 
exciting. Being a government enterprise, the 
Opera is run by bureaucrats and is hardly a place 
for audacious experiments. Everybody was sur- 
prised when, after the war, Benjamin Britten's 
Peter Grimes was given, and later Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka. Sometimes an ensemble of the Vienna 
Staatsoper or of the Covent Garden Opera House 
gives a few guest performances. A French com- 
poser said to me, “To be performed at our Opera, 
a man must either be dead or almost dead.” 

The Paris Opera, like almost every other opera 
house on earth, is always in the red. If the 
government didn’t make up the deficit, year after 
year, the people of Paris wouldn't have opera 
twelve months out of (Continued on Page 92) 


MEPHISTO (M. Clavére of the Paris Opera) pre- 
pares to rise up from the inferno via a trap door. 


LIFAR AND TOUMANOVA rehearse Phédre high up in the rotonde, under the 
cupola of the Opera House. Serge Lifar has been Maitre de Ballet, Premier Dan- 
seur Etoile and Chorégraphe with the Paris Opera Ballet for some twenty-odd years. 








COPYRIGHT ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES, COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL REVERE: Grant Wood's painting of the momentous event of “the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five.” 


CONCORD and LEXINGTON 


Linked by the immortal fame of the Revolution, these Massachusetts towns 


have carried on a high-minded feud for one hundred and seventy-six years 


WHEN Paul Revere and the less celebrated 
William Dawes galloped out from their separate 
vantage points in the environs of Boston on the 
night of April 18th, 1775, to warn the patriots of 
outlying Middlesex County that the British were 
coming, Concord and Lexington were farming 
villages, a long horseback ride out in the coun- 
try. Today Lexington, a mere eleven miles from 
Boston, is a fast-growing suburb, virtually a part 
of the metropolitan area; and Concord, eight 
miles farther out, is also primarily a bedroom for 
Boston, even though more than a third of its land 
area is still devoted to farming. Both are high- 
class residential communities of unusual attrac- 
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by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


tiveness and charm. But if you were to ask a Lex- 
ingtonian, he would probably tell you, with a 
touch of superiority, that Concord has never 
stopped being a sort of stick-in-the-mud country 
town. And Concord, proudly insistent on re- 
maining a country town, much as it was when 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau and Alcott walked 
its tree-lined streets, looks down its nose at Lex- 
ington as a glorified real-estate development. 
These are quite unfair appraisals, but the two 
Massachusetts towns have never constituted a 
mutual admiration society—not, at least, since 
the 19th of April, 1775. The stirring events of that 
day, following the Revere and Dawes rides 


through the night, started the American Revolu- 
tion and linked Concord and Lexington insep- 
arably in immortal fame. But their relationship, 
almost ever since, has been something like that of 
two prima donnas forced by a quirk of fate to 
share the same stage. 

In 1824, Concord published a history stating 
that “at Concord the first blood was shed be- 
tween the British and the armed Americans,” and 
that “the first forcible resistance was made at 
Concord.” This stirred Lexington’s wrath as 
nothing had since the British marched in, and a 
special town meeting deputized a committee to 
collect depositions from (Continued on Page 58) 
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LET IT BEGIN HERE.” The inscription on the boulder marking the Line of THE OLD BELFRY near the Battle Green, whose bell summoned the Min- 


the Minute Men on Lexington Common reflects the firm purpose of early patriots ute Men to action, was blown down in 1909; a replica now stands in its place. 


THE TAPROOM of Buckman Tavern, rallying place for the 1775 Minute Men, welcomes a group of modern Minute Men and D.A.R. ladies 


THE SPIRIT OF °76, portrayed by local citizens, marches briskly down Lex- 
ington’s Massachusetts Avenue, during the annual parade on Patriot's Day. 


(Continued from Page 56) survivors to prove that 
Lexington had shed the first blood and made the 
first forcible resistance. The next year its own 
history came out, with these claims duly made 
and documented 

Now it was Concord’s turn to be outraged, 
und the Rev. Ezra Ripley, minister of the First 
Parish Church, took up the literary cudgels. (He 
had succeeded the Rev. William Emerson, grand- 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and having 
married the Widow Emerson, was Ralph Waldo’s 
stepgrandfather.) His pamphlet, A History of the 
Concord Fight on the 19th of 


April, 1775, pub- 
lished in 1827, was also a history, with plenty of 
italics, of what did not (according to him) take 
place in Lexington. 

“We have no hesitation in expressing our full 
belief, that the inhabitants of Lexington, on that 
morning of alarm and novel excitement, con- 
ducted as honorably and bravely as any people 
would in like circumstances,” he noted, in what 
sounds at this distance like a slightly patronizing 
tone. “But while we cheerfully give them the 
highest praise for their courage and love of 
country and liberty, we deny that they returned 
the fire of the British at that time.” 

That was the nub of the argument. Was there a 
fight at Lexington, or did the British simply shoot 
down some of the vastly outnumbered and 
sensibly unresisting Minute Men and then march 
on to Concord and the real fight? Later historians 


. 
seem to have decided that the Lexington Minute 


Men did fight back, though it was obviously 
futile; but Parson Ripley was positive that they 
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did not, and collected affidavits from survivors to 
contradict those of the Lexington committee. 
“Pretensions and claims,” he scornfully called 
the Lexington statements, and when he referred 
to “the ‘battle of Lexington,” it was with derisive 
italics as well as quotes. Citing the testimony that 
he had collected, he admitted that one man be- 
hind the Buckman Tavern in Lexington had dis- 
charged his gun at the British after they were 


marching away. “But this was at such a dis- 


YOUNGER SET blossoms out in jaunty Minute-Man 
tricorns, appraises the doings with a judicial eye. 


SPECTATORS turn out in a solid human pyramid, topped by the statue of Capt. 
John Parker. The date is April 19th, biggest day of the year for both towns. 


tance as to have no effect, nor even to be heard 
by the enemy,” he insisted. Also, he granted, 
***some very few’ of the militia, being in a state of 
high excitement and confusion, after the British 
had gone on their way, did fire off their guns from 
behind the wall.’ But that was all, he insisted, 
until the British were on their way back, retreat- 
ing from the battle of Concord. And so he re- 
affirmed “that the first regular and forcible re- 
sistance to the invading British soldiers was made 
at Concord North Bridge ;—that there the first 
British blood was shed; and of course that there 
commenced the war... .” 

And so for years the argument boiled, each 
town claiming that it had started the war; and 
though time and the reluctant realization that the 
rest of the country insists on giving them both 
credit have reduced it to a simmer, it has by no 
means completely cooled even yet. Concord’s 
most recent professional historian, the late Allen 
French, generously conceded that the Lexington 
men did return the British fire, even though they 
“did but little damage”—which is more than most 
people in Concord will concede, even now. And 
even French would only go so far as to say doubt- 
fully that “perhaps” Lexington’s Capt. John 
Parker uttered “the words credited to him’”— 
“Stand your ground; don’t fire unless fired upon; 
but if they mean to have a war, let it begin 
here!’ On Lexington Common the words are 
graven in granite, but to Concord ears they sound 
suspiciously as if Captain Parker were trying to 
settle the Concord-Lexington argument before 
the war even started. 











Whenever another April nineteenth rolls 
around—it is a legal holiday in Massachusetts, 
designated Patriots’ Day—the two towns com- 
memorate the glorious carnage that took place on 
their soil, with parades and appropriate cere- 
monies. But they do it separately, each trying, not 
very successfully, to act as if the other didn’t 
exist. Actually, they are never more acutely aware 
of each other, or more municipally hostile, than 
on that day and the days of planning leading up 
to it, unless perhaps it is on Thanksgiving Day, 
when their high schools play each other in a 
traditional football game. 

Last April, the 175th anniversary of the stirring 
events, both towns went all-out in big celebra- 
tions, as they do every twenty-five years, each 
trying to outdo the other. Concord got General 
Bradley as its principal speaker, and Lexington 
countered with Admiral Denfeld; but as the 
general was chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the admiral merely a retired Chief of Naval 
Operations, Concord considered itself gratify- 
ingly triumphant in this departme: t. Lexington, 
however, won in parading; its column of military -.. 
and naval units, bands, patriotic and veterans’ , 
organizations, schoolchildren and floats took two £ hy » 
hours to pass a given point, while Concord’s took ; i ; 
a little more than an hour. ; 





Patriots’ Vendetta 

On these special anniversaries, many visiting 
units, particularly the military ones supplied by 
an impartial Government, march in the Concord ah 
parade in the morning and in the Lexington 

parade in the afternoon; but this does not al- PAUL REVERE ends his traditional ride to Lexington and presents a scroll, rather than a cry of alarm, to the ; 

ways work out too happily. In 1925, the 150th spruce Minute Men awaiting him there. High-ranking Government dignitaries keynote the day-long celebrations. 

anniversary year, the Lexington parade was four A 

hours late in getting started, largely because of UNION JACK stands honorably beside the American flag as Concord stages separate Patriots’ Day 7 
delay in getting participants from Concord to ceremonies at the Battleground. Gen. Omar Bradley led the turnout of foreign and domestic brass. £ 
Lexington. Especially dilatory was a cavalry out- , , 
fit which had detoured from the planned route in 


+ 









order to water its horses in a stream; and a Con- . . a 
cord man who was on the committee of arrange- . 

ments still recalls with a smile: “Those Lexing- : 
ton people never would believe that we didn’t é 
send the cavalrymen off on the wrong road just 2 

on purpose.” : " 

That same year, each town invited Pres. Calvin 
Coolidge to be its principal speaker, but Mr. 

Coolidge, knowing his Massachusetts under- “ 
currents, prudently declined both invitations. 
Vice-President Dawes, however, innocently ac- 
cepted an invitation from Lexington and had 
to rearrange his schedule at the last minute, when 
Massachusetts advisers warned him of the polit- ; 
ical consequences unless he put in an appearance ~ ~ 
at Concord too. ” v ~Al 

n , % 

Lexington, once the smaller of the two towns, \ i a pa r 
is now the larger, with a population of 17,000, sf ie a ’ >y 
most of whom live in single houses in the $10,000 “2 4 Aah 7 
to $20,000 range and look to Boston offices for » P>, 
their salary checks. This is nearly triple the popu- ‘ 
lation of thirty years ago, when real-estate oper- 
ators began buying estates and dividing them into © 
house lots; and thus the majority of the popula- 
tion is made up of comparative newcomers. The 7 
town has now grown too big to hold old-fash- 
ioned town meetings, and operates under a modi- ’ 
fied system by which the voters elect members of 
the town meeting to represent them. Almost all of 
the town’s breadwinners, except those needed to 














MRS. HOWARD KENT, head custodian of Museum of Concord Antiquarian Society, poses with some of the town’s prized relics: Amos 


Barrett's powder horn, Sam Dakin’s musket, Col. James Barrett’s broadsword, two British cannon balls and one of the Paul Revere lanterns. 


provide local supplies and services, commute to 
Boston or Cambridge. Three or four small indus- 
tries employ a handful of workers each, and on 
the outskirts two or three market gardeners hang 
on to enough land to carry on agriculture; but 
there are no slums and it is almost exclusively a 
white-collar town. It votes overwhelmingly Re- 
publican ; and it was a modern resident of Lexing- 
ton, in tune with the prevailing spirit of the town, 
who was inspired to found the Tool Owners’ 
Union in defense of free enterprise. 

It is a community of wide, well-kept streets, 
red-brick colonial store fronts and public build- 
ings, and neat lawns setting off houses that are 
mostly traditional in design—except for one 
recent modernistic development in East Lexing- 
ton. It has its Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, 


a movie theater, a golf club and two public golf 


courses, and various organizations, including the 
Lexington Minute Men who parade on Patriots’ 
Day in colonial military regalia. But life in Lex- 
ington tends to be more cosmopolitan than 
parochial. It is only a short ride in to the Boston 
theaters and restaurants; and though an annual 


series of free lectures is provided under the will of 


an earlier resident, Lexington looks to Boston for 
much of its diversion as well as the wherewithal. 

Yet even the newer residents of Lexington are 
very much aware of the town’s historical tradi- 
tions, both as a source of proprietary satisfaction 
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and as a valuable community asset. Tourists and 
bus-riding sight-seers provide some business for 
the local shops and for high-school boys who set 
themselves up as guides in the summertime. Most 
Lexingtonians, however, are more concerned that 
the town will continue to attract the right kind of 


GRAPE ARBOR at the Old Manse, where Emerson 
and Hawthorne lived, is still a refuge for local sages. 


residents, and sense the effectiveness of historic 
atmosphere as good institutional advertising. 
Thus the triangular Battle Green, with its fine 
statue by Kitson of Capt. John Parker, and its 
replica of the old belfry from which the Minute 
Men were summoned, is kept immaculate as a 
sort of symbol and showcase of the town. And the 
Buckman Tavern, where the Minute Men gath- 
ered, the Munroe Tavern, where Earl Percy es- 
tablished headquarters, and the Hancock-Clarke 
house, where John Hancock and Sam Adams 
were hiding out when Paul Revere arrived to 
warn them that the British were on the march, 
are maintained as public shrines. 

Concord, as a town of literary as well as patri- 
otic traditions, has more such shrines than Lex- 
ington; but it is a part of the difference between 
the two towns, and a stimulant to their mutual 
disesteem, that Lexington is considerably the 
more aggressive in making capital of its tradi- 
tions. Last year, for instance, the publicity com- 
mittee for the Lexington anniversary celebration 
dreamed up the idea of sending a high-school 
student to Washington to issue an invitation to 
President Truman—not with any thought that he 
would accept, but because the ceremony of invit- 
ing him would get in the newsreels. Mr. Truman 
took off for a Florida vacation before the ar- 
rangements could be made; but the Lexing- 
tonians played so many other publicity angles 
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ORCHARD HOUSE, the Alcotts’ home when Louisa 





began Little Women, is Concord’s most visited shrine. 


that the Boston newspapers and radio stations 
gave their celebration an advance build-up far 
beyond that of Concord. This caused some 
grumbling in Concord, but the dominant re- 
action—expressed to me, as a matter of fact, by 
the Concord publicity chairman, a Cabot—was: 
“They invite all the publicity they can get over 
there; we don’t care much about it.” 

Some Concord people, indeed, find the whole 
business of holding a celebration, filling the 
town with bands and marchers and visiting spec- 
tators, a tiresome interruption of the usual placid 
flow of life. “If you have a taste for quiet, antique 
charm,” said a young professor whom I met the 
night before last year’s celebration, “this is one 
of the loveliest towns imaginable—three hundred 
sixty-four days out of the year. But tomorrow, | 
shall stay at home and build a stone wall.” 


CONCORD'S famous houses are mostly owned by socie- 
ties; Alcott Memorial Association meets at Orchard House. 


Both Concord and Lexington—particularly the 
small fry of the two towns—blossomed out for 
the 1950 celebration in colonial tricorn hats, 
and a drugstore conversation in Concord a few 
days before the anniversary further exemplified 
the difference in psychology between them. “You 
know what they’re doing over in Lexington?” re- 
marked a scornful citizen. “Peddling tricorn 
hats on the trains in the station! We don’t do 
that, anyway.” 

Unlike Lexington, which has few representa- 
tives left of the old families of Revolutionary days, 
Concord is still largely dominated by old fami- 
lies, just as its streets are still largely dominated 
by spacious old houses. Several of the old fami- 
lies—like the Buttricks, the Hosmers and the 
Wheelers—go back in Concord history not only 
to Revolutionary times but to the years when 


WRIGHT TAVERN was British headquar- 
ters on April 19, 1775; is still run as an inn. 


Concord was the only inland settlement in Massa- 
chusetts. Others—like the Emersons, the Hoars 
and the Keyeses—are only comparatively more 
recent. A sprinkling of the population is of Irish, 
Italian, or Scandinavian descent, but even most 
of these are of families that have been in Concord 
for several generations. More recent immigrants 
to the town run largely to Yankee backgrounds, 
even if their roots were not in Concord, and 
modest-to-superior substantiality. One such “ 
migrant,” whose ancestral, social and financial 
endowment is somewhat above the ordinary, is 
Charles Francis Adams, the former Secretary of 
the Navy and scion of one of New England's most 
notable families, who now owns one of the town’s 
largest estates. 

Half a dozen families, including some of 


the oldest, own (Continued on Page 63) 





“BY THE RUDE BRIDGE that arched the flood . . .” now a concrete copy of the original span, Concord’s small fry learn history. 
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most exciting city... 


Do you know San Francisco? City of infinite moods . . . sudden, 


changing, different to each visitor . . . thrilling when you come under the 





Bay Bridge and see that proud tall skyline...mysterious, when you 
prowl Barbary Coast where arcs glow dimly in the fog... hoyden 
of a city when the sea winds blow! And when a Cable Car takes you 
up Nob Hill—then down to 
North Beach—it’s a gay gourmet of a city that loves to eat! .. . warm city, for the friends it gives 
you, the art and music it loves . . . quaint city, for its bazaars and temples of Chimatewn and its 
old-worldly Fishermen’s Wharf 


... wonderful, restless city by the sea! 


And, not far from San Francisco’s 
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Golden Gate you'll find Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Carmel-by-the-Sea, High Sierra, 


Redwood Empire, Mission Trails. . . all the vacationlands that surround 


America’s city of joyful living... CAN IE (2 A \\ (: [ G (; ( 
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CALIFORNIANS INC. Dept. p.s 

703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Please send me, free, “Jt Happened in 
San Francisco,” your 16-page photo fold- 
er designed to help people plan a more 
enjoyable visit to the San Francisco 
region. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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'N LEXINGTON’S housing development on Paul Revere Road, traditional ar- 
chitecture is emphasized in order to maintain the town’s colonial atmosphere. 


(Continued from Page 61) 

a large proportion of the town’s 
land area, and reject all overtures 
of would-be developers. Some of them 
still farm the land; there is still, 
for instance, a Wheeler farm, as there 

as when earlier Wheelers marched 
with the “embattled farmers” to Con- 
cord Bridge. Other old families, in 
the familiar pattern of nearby Bos- 
ton, have prudently managed sound 
investments through the generations, 
and live as gentlefolk in their big 
houses. Stedman Buttrick, one of whose 
ancestors, Major John, was in com- 
mand at Concord Bridge, is a partner 
in a Boston banking house; and Samuel 
Hoar, continuing in the tradition of one 
of New England’s most famous legal 
families, practices law in Boston; both 
are among the town’s large landholders. 

Another is Raymond Emerson, 
grandson of the Concord sage, whose 
business is investments and the ad- 
ministration of estates, but who spends 
much of his time, on horseback or 
afoot, attending to the upkeep of his 
own lands. Concord’s horsy set rides 
virtually at will over most of these large 
holdings, assured of their welcome so 
long as they have the neighborly 
courtesy to close any gates that they 
open and start no fires. 

This unyielding grasp on much of 
Concord’s land has contributed, of 
course, to keeping the population 
from increasing as Lexington’s has; 
and the general feeling is that this is all 
to the good. The population—now 
8700—nevertheless has increased mod- 
erately in recent decades; and building 
activity has been sufficiently brisk in 
the postwar years to induce Frank 
Sewall Owen, one of the architects who 
participated in the reconstruction of 
Old Williamsburg, to move his offices 
out from Boston’s Newbury Street to 
Concord. Many of the houses being 
built, however, are to accommodate 
younger members of families already 
resident—they tend to be spacious, 


substantial and usually Georgian in 
style—and there has been no concen- 
trated influx of new people. When new 
people do move to town, their re- 
ception is neighborly, and they are 
soon on speaking terms with most of 
the town; but it is likely to be some 
time before they progress to first-name 
intimacy with the more potent of 
the old families. 


The Concord Pattern 


In its earlier days, Concord was the 
shire town of the county, and it is still 
the trading center for several surround- 
ing towns—not including Lexington. 
This adds to its mercantile self-suffi- 
ciency, and the townspeople like to 
boast that its stores and shops can 
supply all their normal needs, without 
recourse to Boston. Probably most 
families do buy things in Boston, but it 
is common practice, in the small-town 
manner, to have a charge account at 
the drugstore, the hardware store, the 
jewelry shop and all sorts of local 
establishments. A “Country Store’”’— 
in a building in which Thoreau’s father 
was once the storekeeper—does busi- 
ness both over the counter and by mail 
order in outdoor wear and parapher- 
nalia for the country life; but the social 
function of the old-time country store 
has been taken over, as in many small 
towns, by the drugstores, which serve 
as community message centers and in- 
formation exchanges. If So-and-so 
hasn't been in yet today, he probably 
will be later, and they'll tell him you 
were looking for him. 

Most of the stores are on the Mill- 
dam—still the official name for that 
part of Main Street leading off the 
ancient town square. Once it actually 
was a milldam, and the British soldiers, 
on that famous April nineteenth, 
tossed barrels of flour into the mill 
pond it had created; but now the little 
mill brook flows through a culvert un- 
derneath the street. Further along, 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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SPRITE FOR SPARK] 


Tables starlit with Sprite add a refresh- 
ing touch to the mellow gaiety of the 
young in heart. On hand-blown erystal, 
Sprite is a cheerful, lilting pattern cut 
with a delicate touch of simplicity, one 
of the many Fostoria selections designed 
and made by American craftsmen. For 
variety of stemware or accessory pieces, 
you'll find Sprite a wonderful selection 
for special gifts. Available in open stock 
at better stores . . . because Fostoria has 


a handmade quality that everyone likes. 


FOSTORIA 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY « * MOUNDSVILLE + WEST 
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GEORGE ALPERT, maitre d’hétel, serves famous cracked crab as the risibilities of William Holden; his 
wife, Brenda Marshall; Jane Wyman and her agent, Lou Wasserman, are tickled by the wit of Dave Chasen. 


Spe YOU AD DAVES 


Dave Chasen, Hollywood restaurateur, is till a clown at heart—but not about food. 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 
Author of The Disenchanted 


SOMEBODY said recently (1 think it was me) that 
Hollywood is just like any other American town, 
only more so. But that isn’t entirely true of its 
tavernkeepers. They are a strange and wonderful 
lot. One of the first things you'll notice about 
them is that they prepared for their Bonifacian 
careers in odd and quixotic ways. Mike Romanoff, 
for instance, was the well-known pretender to the 
throne of Russia. Billy Wilkerson, of Ciro’s and La 
Rue, was and still is publisher of the potent little 
Hollywood Reporter. Anex-theatrical agent, Char- 
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lie Morrison, runs the Mocambo. The late Bob 
Murphy was a vast roly-poly vaudevillian, and so 
on through a long, rich list of culinary virtuosos. 

Of Dave Chasen, whose Chasen’s is a justi- 
fiably famous Hollywood landmark and a na- 


tional institution (like the National Gallery of 


Art in Washington, D.C.—but with much better 
food), it can be said that he prepared for his role 
as chief caterer to the Hollywood gourmet by 
eating, and whipping up for his friends such 
delectations that twenty years later they still re- 
member the special flavor of the beef or the 
piquancy of the dressing. “Dave lives food,” 
Harold Ross of The New Yorker was saying the 


pHoTocrapus BY Ernest Kleinberg 


other day. Mr. Ross speaks with authority, for 
he is not only one of Dave's original backers but 
continues to be both a partner and a customer 
whose enthusiasm for the place borders on the 
fanatical. ““Not saying this just because I helped 
get the joint started,’ continued Mr. Ross, “Dave 
just can’t serve a bad dish. His place started with 
a kitchen, the way any good restaurant starts. 
Drop in on Dave, the first thing he wants to show 
you is the kitchen. He’s just a cooking fool. That's 
what makes the joint one of the really great eating 
places in America.” 

The “joint,” while eschewing the formal or 
baroque elegance of some of ‘the town’s flossier 
eateries, can no longer be called a joint except as 
a term of endearment by members of the Old 
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Guard who did so much to put it over. Where 
there was, less than fifteen years ago, one plain 
little room with an abbreviated counter and a 
few tables, there are now Dave only knows how 
many connecting rooms, paneled in seasoned 
pine and creating that special atmosphere of well- 
being that only first-rate food and good drink in 
comfortable surroundings can provide. Dave's 
is the only restaurant | know equipped with a 
steam bath (on the house), a masseur, a barber, 
reading lights for your table if you’re alone and 
want to catch up on the papers or a script, and a 
number of other embellishments for which Dave 
has a genius. 

But fifteen years ago when you thought of 
Dave Chasen you didn’t think of spareribs and 
steaks and Caesar Salad and inspired soups and 
chile like mother never made. You thought of 
Joe Cook’s Number-One Boy, the stubby, red- 
thatched clown with the droopy lids and the 
blacked-out teeth who climaxed one of the most 
elaborate gags ever to clutter up a stage. The 
orchestra in the pit would engage itself in a 
pseudo-classical rendition, gathering steam until 
it reached the point where the score called for the 
tingle of a triangle—at which point Joe Cook 
would press a button setting in motion his mem- 
orable Rube Goldberg contraption. Balls rolled 
down inclines, wheels revolved, weights were re- 
leased onto levers thereby shifting gears—this 
entire mechanical phantasmagory culminating in 
the tap of a hammer upon the head of the droll 
figure who drowsed, to all appearances, unsus- 
pectingly. Thus interrupted from his reveries, 
Dave would come to with a pixy smile, sound a 
single significantly insignificant note on his tri- 
angle and move his hand, palm outward, in a 
slow half-circle in front of his face. If it isn’t quite 
so funny, here in words, as it was to see, that’s 
because Dave was, like all good comedians, a 
visual artist, a clown of the old school that has 
made people laugh with a move of the eye, the 
droop of a lip, from cave-man days to the reign 
of Fields, Chaplin and Durante. 

But, effective as he was on stage, Dave reached 
even greater heights of artistry after the curtain 
fell, when he could move onto the stage he loved 
best, with two-inch beefsteaks for props and a 
charcoal fire with which to work his magic. At 
Joe Cook’s fabulous Lake Hopatcong estate, 
Dave's midnight (Continued on Page 67) 





GROUCHO MARX is welcomed by Bernice Kinzel, hat-check girl at Chasen’s for ten years. The painting 
at left portrays not Harpo Marx, but Dave Chasen in costume during his’ professional funnyman days 


AVA GARDNER and Mark Evans depart from Chasen’s—a far cry from Dave’s first restaurant, which featured only chile and spareribs. 
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@ You'll wear a flower lei to a luau... 
intriguing South Sea feast. You’ll see true 
island hulas danced under a tropical moon. 
You'll watch the people who first carved 
out surfboards ride them off Waikiki. 


Gardens bright with tropic flowers... 

golf on palm-bordered fairways green the year round 
_all that colorful dream you've had of Hawaii 

will become a reality. @ No passport, no foreign 


exchange to bother with. Enjoying American standards of living, you'll roam among tropic isles ov itingly 
different and new! @ From Honolulu, island of OAHU. you can fly in about an hour or less to 
any of the other major Hawaiian islands —- MAUI. HAWAII, KAUAL. 


v Let your Travel Agent help you plan to include them. You can see them all at moderate cost. 
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fir and steamship lines link Hawaii u ith San 
Francisco, Los Ingeles, Portland, Seattle, Van- 


couver. You can po one way by air, the other by sea. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUR 
A non-profit organizai@i | 4/5 . . 
maintained for your serviaggy — >> Write for Free Literature! 
THE PEOPLE OF v2 : We will send you our latest folder, beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
A Address HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 
2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. A, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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HARVEY'S 
Sherries ¢ Lorls 


—for over 150 years the 
World’s Assurance of Quality 


© generation after generation, the name Harvey 

has been synonymous with the finest in Sherries 
and Ports. There is a Harvey Sherry or Port for every 
taste and occasion. May we suggest that your wine 
cellar should contain your personal assortment of the 
world-famous Harvey wines that are listed below. 


DINING ROOMS are closed Mondays at Chasen’s, but not the office. Dave 
and his wife Maude, a former Saks Fifth Avenue executive, dig into paper work. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
“snacks” became a legend. “Dave,” 
Cook’s guests were always saying to 
him, “one of these days you ought to 
turn pro and go into the restaurant 
business.” 

“Of course what we had in mind was 
a little place up in Connecticut near 
where we were living,” said Harold 
Ross. “You know, a place where we 


For it’s true that from opening night, 
exactly fifteen years ago to the day as I 
write this, Dave's and the food he 
serves have inspired a loyalty from 
hundreds of Hollywood regulars that is 
remarkable both for its emotional in- 
tensity and its consistency (in a town 
where the erratic tides of success and 
failure too often make a hash of such 
virtues). 


could all drop in and be sure of getting 
a solid meal.” 


But to get back to opening night, the 
A look that was almost Southern Pit Barbecue—as Chasen’s 
baleful came into Ross’ eyes. “I wish _ was first called (spareribs 35c, chile 25c, 
the joint was right here now, instead of all drinks 35c)—could accommodate 
way out there in California.” about forty people, especially if they 

“That's selfish,” I said. “‘“Move were the size of Jimmy Stewart, an 
Chasen’s east and where would the Early Regular, rather than W. C. 
Hollywood guys go at night? Where Fields, another E. R. The turnout for 
would they eat?” Dave’s humble little eight-stooler looked 


IMPORTED 7 
The fine SR . CRE “ n80. 
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veatest 5 h nly beca e an 
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HA 
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Jity has earne 


CELEBRITIES are as much a part of Chasen’s as the splendid menu and the 
atmosphere of well-being. George Jessel and Abigail Adams linger at the bar. 
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VENI-DIEX 


BLINDS 

















CARESS OF COLOR... DELICATE TRANSLUCENCE 
ENRICHING EACH ROOM'S COLOR THEME 


J 


you CAN ~ Ly, 


NEW ALL-PLASTIC Flexible Slats in 9 living colors for 
better living. 
LIVING COLOR basic ingredient of every slat — 


cannot fade, chip, or peel. 


FEATHER QUIET feather light can be raised with- 


out disturbing, metallic clatter. 


FAR EASIER TO CLEAN — flexible and strong 
sharp edges — glass-like surfaces WIPE 
quickly. 


= £0 


clean, 


OVER 100 Slat-Tape Combinations of Decorative 
colors at Selected Department Stores and other 
Retailers of Custom Blinds, Or write to 


UNIT VENI-PLEX CORPORATION, Divisiot of Unit Venetion Blind Supply Corp., 385 GERARD AVENUE, NEW YORK SI, N.Y. | 
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more like one of Mr. Grauman’s for a 
world premiére at the Chinese. In the 
crowd that filled and overflowed and 
surrounded the place, one could spot, 
beside Stewart and Fields, Henry Fonda, 
Spencer Tracy, Pat O’Brien, Nunnally 
Johnson, Leo McCarey, Greg LaCava, 
Frank Capra—in fact when Frank was 
ready to go home and started looking 
for his wife, he found Lucille in the 
kitchen helping the lone kitchen helper 
with the dishes. 

The Southern Pit Barbecue had been 
open only a week when temptation 
called, in the inimitable voice of Bill 
Fields, who wanted Dave to do a pic- 
ture with him at Paramount, at a much 
needed $1000 a week. “I was grossing 
only about $40 a day then and didn’t 
even know how to figure the net profit 
if any,” Dave recalls, “but something 
told me if I ever smelled that grease 
paint again I'd be sunk.” So instead of 
Dave's coming to Fields at Paramount, 
Fields and the other cronies kept com- 


ing to Dave's. They (meaning Cagney 





um not born for one corner ; 
whole world is my native 
SENECA 





and O’Brien and Johnson and Stewart 
and Frank Morgan and Bing and Gene 
Fowler—and the New York crowd, 
whenever they came to town, Ross and 
Alva Johnson and Stanley Walker and 
John Steinbeck—and if I were being 
paid by the word I could get rich on 
names), anyway they kept eating chile 
and spareribs and spareribs and chile 
until finally after six months, loyal as 
they were about Dave's 
spareribs and chile as they always had 
been, they began to hint that perhaps a 
change of diet was in order. 

Dave responded with the best. He 
had his steaks flown out from Lou 


and crazy 


Davis, butcher extraordinary, in New 
York. To Chasen’s pleasure dome came 
trout from lakes in Colorado, came 
pompano from Florida and shrimp 
from New Orleans, came salmon from 
Canada and oysters from Baltimore. 
Came more diners to eat more dishes, 
came more rooms to hold the diners, 
came—but by now you get the idea, 
Chasen’s thrived, Chasen’s was no 
longer the Southern Pit Barbecue but 
just Chasen’s. “See you at Dave's” be- 
came a more familiar Hollywood leave- 
taking than the old, evasive “Let's have 
lunch sometime.” One out-of-town 
celebrity checked in right there at 9039 
Beverly Boulevard with his luggage and 
never left the place his entire stay. 
“Why should 1?” he reasoned. ““What 
could | possibly find outside that I 
couldn't get right there at Dave's?” 
Yet, for a celebrity haunt, it’s hap- 
pily free of the minor and major ir- 
ritations that poison the atmosphere of 
all too many celebrity haunts. For one 
thing, Gott sei Dank, no autograph 
hounds or amateur photography fiends, 
or interviewers. And for another, a wise 
disregard of favoritism, no matter who 
you are, and you're apt to be Ronald 
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ANYTIME Is 


Try the World’s Most Refreshing 
Tall Drink —Gin and Tonic made with 
Canada Dry Quinac Quinine Water 
always tastes good. You'll like its 
lightness... its dryness rae 
...its delightfully different 


taste. Try one today! 








CANADA 
Quinac 
QUININE WATER 
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VEOLUMBIA ‘ 
RECORDS 


Vivienne SEGAL and Harold LANG 
in the great RODGERS & HART Hit! 


Hear these delightful songs: 

You Mustn’t Kick It Around; | Could 
Write a Book; Bewitched; Zip; in Our 
Little Den of iniquity, and others, 


“OUT OF , 
THIS WORLD 


Starring 
CHARLOTTE 


GREENWOOD 


and member rig 


Broadway Cast 


“THE BANDWacow.. 


by Howard Dietz ond 
wai 


MARTIN °* PINZA 


South 
Pacific 


Music by Richard Rodgers 
Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein li 


Hear These and other Broadway Hits 
Only on Columbia Rec rds 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER BLONDES 
KISS ME, KATE 
PETER PAN 
MISS LIBERTY 


Don't Miss These Outstanding Musical Events 
Your Dealer is Featuring Them Now! 


COLUMBIA 
® RECORDS 


First, Finest, Foremost in Recorded Music 


“Cotumbia,” “ Masterworks,” @% and @ Trade Marks 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Marcas Regtstradas 
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Colman or Hitchcock or J. Edgar 
Hoover. Even if you're more important 
than that, even if you're the latest boss 
man of the biggest studio, you take 
your chances with the others and you 
wait your turn. Another thing I like 
about the way Dave operates: if he 
knows you, really knows you, he'll sit 
down with you for a minute or two, 
probably give you a laugh or three, but 
he won't rush over and crowd you into 
a corner just because you happen to be 
a Miss or Mr. Big. And behind the 
comic mask is always to be found the 
face of the serious restaurateur. Dave 
doesn’t just come over with that per- 
functory “Is everything all right?” He 


| wants to know. Are the snails exactly 


what they ought to be? Is the dressing 
specifically what you ordered? Dave is 
a clown, one of those natural enter- 
tainers that sometimes seem to belong 
to a dying race, but at the threshold 
to the kitchen all clowning stops. 


CHINESE FOOD 


Why don’t the 
Chinese use reci- 
pes in their cook- 
ing? The reason 
is that the culinary experts of the 
Orient regard their cooking as 
an art and they can no more give 
you a listing of exact measure- 
ments and temperatures and 
times than a painting instructor 
can tell you how to dash off a 
Picasso. Jade Snow Wong ex- 
plains the basic elements of Can- 
tonese cooking and invites you 
to share the adventure of pre- 
paring a Chinese meal. In your 
May Ho.ipay. 


For all the serious cooking, the house 
that Dave built has had its share of 


| clowning, though. Get Dave, Groucho, 


Bogart, Nunnally, Fowler and some of 


| the other Chasen boys together and 


things will happen. There’s the night 
Bogie and Peter Lorre almost got away 
with Dave’s safe—had it out of his 
office and almost onto the street when 


| thecrime was apprehended. And Chasen 


aficionados still talk about the opening 
of Dave’s enlarged men’s room back 
in 42. Nunnally Johnson felt that this 


| event was at least equal in civic im- 


portance to the opening of a new 
market, a new liquor store, a new 
drive-in or a new picture, premiéres for 


| which Hollywood has set a familiar 


pattern of glorification and all-around 
hullabaloo. Not to be outdone, Nun- 
nally, without Dave's knowledge, set 
up giant searchlights that swept the sky. 
Dave arrived to find the restaurant 
decked with flowers, and while well- 
wishers pressed forward to wish him 
success on the grand opening, con- 
gratulatory wires—trumped up by Nun- 
nally and others of the Old Guard— 
poured in from “President Roosevelt,” 
from “Mayor La Guardia” and even a 
cable in French regretting that she 
could not be there for the auspicious 
occasion, signed “Josephine Baker.” 
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For an exciting vacation any time ... take 
New York Central to the Heart of NEW YORK! 


In spring, have you taken a twilight 
carriage ride through Central Park and 
seen the skyscraper windows come out 


like yellow stars? 


In summer, have you lingered at a side- 
walk café table and enjoyed the passing 


show the greatest show on earth... 


New York? 


In autumn, have you window-shopped 
along Fifth Avenue... or felt the thrill of 


curtain time at a Broadway first night? 


In winter, have you watched the bright- 


P.S. Central gets you bome fresh, too .. 


FREE: new rravet Guioe, 
packed with pictures, ideas, and 
fun-map of the resorts you reach 
via New York Central. Send this 
coupon now to New York Central, 
Room 1336H, 466 Lexington 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


clad skaters at Radio City’s sunken rink 
... with the giant Christmas tree tower- 


ing above them? 


Yes, all year, there's Manhattan Magic 
for your holidays. Museums. Nearby 
beaches. Symphonies. Opera. Big-league 


baseball. Places to dine and dance. 


So get there fresh! Travel in Central's 
low-cost luxury coaches...over the 
scenic Water Level Route... straight to 
Grand Central Terminal. Straight to the 


Big Town's heart! 


. rested and ready for the big job ahead 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Another soiree Chasenites will not 
soon forget is the stag dinner for 
Jimmy Stewart on the eve of his mar- 
riage. This was, even for Hollywood, a 
production. The entire front of Chasen’s 
was covered with blazing letters: Last 
Time To-NitE—JIMMY STEWART— 
FAREWELL APPEARANCE. Only slightly 
more modest signs advertised Babies 
Given Away—Cars Given Away 
His Pot of Gotp But a Pot—Who 
Saw “Magic Town” ?—Anybody Please 
Come. Under the marquee were life- 
size cardboard figures of Jimmy in his 
less successful roles. 

Awaiting Jimmy at the entrance 
was an oompah German band and a 
comic-opera valet who hovered 
around the guest of honor with mother- 
hen solicitude, shining his shoes, fixing 
his tie, plying him with drinks, feed- 
ing him, mopping his brow, wiping his 
mouth. 

For this occasion Dave served a dish 
that had never been on his menu before. 
The four-and-twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie were child’s play to Dave, two 
of whose sturdiest waiters staggered 
into the banquet hall with the largest 
covered silver platter in captivity, a 
super king-sized importation from 
England. While Spencer Tracy, David 
Niven, Jack Benny, Frank Morgan, 


Mike Romanoff, Lou Wasserman, 
and the rest of the crew waited with 
dead-pan solemnity, Jimmy was given 
a carving knife to sharpen, for custom 
dictated, Dave explained, that the 
groom-to-be must carve the roast and 
serve his guests. 

When Dave and Jimmy raised the lid, 
up jumped two midgets, in diapers. 
“Daddy,” they cried, and took aim 
with water pistols hidden in their ab- 
breviated sarongs. Admirers of Na- 
thanael West's grotesquery on Holly- 
wood, The Day of the Locust, will be 
prepared for the dancing of the midg- 
ets on the table, the filling of the tuba 
with whisky until it splashed every 
time a note was sounded, the passing 
out of the tuba player and Dave's 
taking over the uniform and the well- 
oiled instrument, the mock battle 
between Dave, his “rival,” Mike 
Romanoff and the two midgets, 
and all the other madnesses that out- 
wackied the most 
Cook, Chasen 
buffoonery. 


flamboyant of 
& Co.'s celebrated 


One of my own adventures at Dave's 
was on the quieter side. When Dave 
had been open about a year, I was work- 
ing as a “junior writer’’—which is 
sort of cross between a utility out 


(Continued on Page 135) 


CHASEN (right) has a steam bath on the premises for his friends. With Dave 
are (from left) Burt Lancaster, writer Cy Bartlett and producer Frank Capra. 
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Your Key to Hospitality 


Kentucky hosts of long ago pleasantly mingled gentle manners with friendly 


whiskey to establish a heritage of hospitality which has endured to this 
day. The same traditional bourbon which made Kentucky whiskeys famous 
is still produced in the authentic sour mash manner... is still yours to enjoy. 
Call for OLD FITZGERALD today—call it by name. 


OLD HIZGERALD 


OLD FASHIONED... Kt. st@’ cn style 
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AS PLAIN as the prairies, Will Rogers looked on the world with a homely humor that made him the favorite American of his time. 











STETSON-HATTED boys still come to town on Saturdays as Will Rogers did, looking for a good time. 


WILL ROGERS’ HOME TOWN 


Folks in Claremore, Oklahoma, remember the great humorist 


as a friend who always wanted to come home and settle down 


by DEBS MYERS 


IN the old days, before the turn of the century 
and before Oklahoma became a state, Claremore 
was a dusty Indian village fidgety with the birth 
pains of becoming a white man’s town. On 
Saturday ranchmen of the Indian Territory came 
to Claremore with their families to talk, bargain 
and sometimes brawl. They hitched buckboards 
to posts on the sun-baked main street, congre- 
gated in the scant shade of wooden buildings and 
made casual small talk. 

Among the ranchmen who clumped over Clare- 
more’s board sidewalks on these festive Saturdays 
was Clem Rogers, who lived in a big white house 
twelve miles north of town, high above a wind- 
ing river called the Verdigris. Clem Rogers, known 
to the countryside as Uncle Clem, was an impor- 
tant man in this sprawling pastureland dominated 
by the Indians of the Cherokee Nation. He was 
one-eighth Cherokee himself, a big, enterprising 
man with a good head for business. He had 
ridden in the Civil War as a Confederate cavalry 


captain under the Cherokee general, Stand Watie, 
and twenty years later Clem Rogers still was a 
match for any man around. He was a cow- 
country individualist, well to do, independent as 
a range mustang, kind to his friends and tough 
as rawhide with his enemies. People expected big 
things from both Clem Rogers and Claremore. 
They figured Clem Rogers would be one of the 
men who would build the Indian Territory into a 
state, and they expected Claremore to be one of 
the biggest towns in the Oklahoma-to-be, with 
long factories sending up smoke that could be 
seen twenty-seven miles away, in Tulsey Town. 

When Clem Rogers came to Claremore, he 
arrived early and left early; he wasn’t a hand for 
moonshine or monkeyshines. Sometimes he 
brought to Claremore with him his only son, 
Willie, an inquisitive boy with a sheepish grin. A 
cowboy hat set rakishly on his head, his thumbs 
hooked under his belt, the boy sauntered down the 
wide streets at the heels of his father, looking curi- 
ously in the store windows at the mustache cups, 
gilt cuff buttons and plush jewel boxes, listening 
a lot, not saying (Continued on Page 75) 
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US. in your Chevrolet,” 


This month, a tour of America’s beautiful lakes. Along 
the shores of Lake Michigan, on Chicago's famous Lake The Smart New Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan* 
Shore Drive, your Chevrolet sets the style with the 


longer, lower, wider big-car look of its Body by Fisher. 


Travel in high style...at lowest cost... 
in this sweet-handling, smooth-riding new Chevrolet 





In Florida, Swan Lake is recog- 
nized as among the country’s 
most beautiful. Speaking of 
recognition, more people buy 
Chevrolets than any other car. 
They get more! 


The country’s rugged around 
Oregon's Crater Lake. When 
you take to the byways, you'll 
be particularly thankful for the 
gliding ride of Chevrolet's 
Unitized Knee-Action. 


New Hampshire boasts many 
well-known beauty spots. This 
is Hermit Lake—best viewed 
from a Chevrolet with its 
large, curved windshield and 
Panoramic Visibility 


Load up that big luggage compartment with vacation gear, and slip behind 
the wheel. You're headed for a new high in travel comfort. 
Underneath you is the largest, heaviest car with the widest tread in the 
low-price field . . . a solid, road-hugging car that spins away the miles. 
A touch of your toe commands the biggest brakes in Chevrolet’s price 
field . .. new Jumbo-Drum brakes that require up to 25 % less pedal pressure. 
You see all through the clean sweep of Chevrolet's big curved wind- 
shield, with no distracting reflections from instrument lights. Dials and 
gauges are recessed in Chevrolet's new Safety-Sight instrument panel. 
And what you'll like most... every pleasant mile brings you the savings 
of Chevrolet valve-in-head economy. Driving costs stay at rock bottom. 
Your Chevrolet dealer will welcome your visit. Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Continuation of standard equipment and crim ilustrated is dependent on availability of material. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST AND FINEST 
LOW-PRICED CAR! 


In the wide open spaces around 
Arizona’s Spirit Lake, Chev- 
rolet’s Powerglide automatic 
transmission makes driving 
easier, smoother, less tiring. 
Optional with 105-h.p. Valve- 
in-Head engine on De Luxe 
models at extra cost. 
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ROGERS was a Broadway smash in the Ziegfeld Follies from 1916 on. His 
gawky charm and drawled asides captured the sophisticated audiences. 


(Continued from Page 73) 
much. One Saturday in Claremore an 
old friend said to Clem Rogers: “You 
know, Clem, that boy of yours is the 
most inquisitive little cuss I ever saw, 
smart enough, I guess, but he sure ain't 
going to win any first prizes in a beauty 
contest.” 

As usual, Clem Rogers spoke up 
for Willie. “Maybe so,” he answered, 
“but let me tell you, there’s a boy with a 
passe! of horse sense.” 


The early settlers in the Indian Terri- 
tory were right about Clem Rogers. He 
served four terms as a senator in the 
legislature of the Cherokee Nation, was 
a judge of the Cooweescoowee district, 
helped write the constitution that made 
the territory into the state of Oklahoma, 
and his home county was named Rogers 
County after him. They were wrong, 
though, about Claremore; it became a 
town, all right, but it stayed small and 
the factories went to Tulsey Town, 


AN AVID SPORTS FAN, Will Rogers was there when another country boy, 
Dizzy Dean, won deciding game of the 1934 World’s Series oe, the Cards. 


SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


BLACK HIL 


Romance and high adventure beckon you to the un- 
spoiled western wonderland of friendly South Dakota. 
Rodeos, round-ups, pageants and plays recapture the 
Old West of Wild Bill Hickok and Poker Alice! Pine 
fringed highways and wooded trails all outdoor 
sports ... mighty Mt. Rushmore . Custer State Park 
with its herds of big game . the nearby Badlands 

all this and more is family fun to enjoy and record with 
your camera, as you explore the splendor of the Aighest 
mountains east of the Rockies! 


FRIENDLY HOSTS, COOL EVENINGS 


Here there's time to relax and enjoy your friendly host 
and the long cool evenings that climax each fun-filled 
day. Here you may witness a performance of the Luenen 
Passion Play amid the inspiring beauty of Spearfish 
Canyon beneath a star studded canopy of spacious skies 
Whatever your whims, spine tingling fun or just ‘laz 
ing around’, you'll enjoy recreation that re-creates 
memorable interlude you'll always cherish. Plan NOW 


to come! ~ 


Macy 
Write for Colorful FREE FOLDER ‘HH’ Min 








Fine Wine Awakes 
on Sunny Slopes... 


»-ebut Man Must 
Shape 
its Quality 


One of more than 40 wines 
in the Widmer line 


In Widmer’s-you have an unusual combination... wines from the choicest 
grapes of one of the world’s few truly ideal spots for grape culture... and wines 


produced by a family which has been . 


recognized for two generations for its 
NEW YORK STATE WINES 


vintning skill and for its willingness to 
allow all the time wines ‘need to 

reach full, mellow maturity. 

Widmer’s Wine Cellars, Naples, N. Y. 
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\ *Non-tarnishing Sterling on Crystal 


A breathtaking array of many exquisitely 
detailed pieces having character and virtues 


of striking perfection. 


Pieces Shown Priced from $6.00 to $10.00 


At Better Jewelers, Department Stores and Specialty Shops 


By the manufacturers of “Carlton Arts”—the ulti- 
mate in Crystal Holloware with Silver Mountings. 


THE SILVER CITY GLASS COMPANY of MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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MAE WEST and all Holly- 
wood became Will's fans. 


which grew big, rich and respectable 
under the name of Tulsa. As for the boy 
named Willie—well, his name was 
shortened to Will and his horse sense 
became an American legend. He started 
out as a cowhand and became an actor, 
writer, homespun philosopher and 
counselor of the great, and was even 
talked of for president of the United 
States, until he stopped the talk himself. 
He left the prairies to travel across the 
world, but he remained as much a part 
of the prairies as buffalo grass, and 
about as close to the earth. Now, six- 
teen years after his death, there are 
millions of people who find warmth in 
his memory. 

Today Claremore is one of the best- 
known small towns in the world, be- 
cause it is where the Will Rogers legend 
began and where it is preserved. Will 
Rogers was born in his father’s ranch 
house, and never lived in Claremore, 
yet he called Claremore home. Once, 
during a visit to Oklahoma after he had 
won early fame, Rogers stood on a hill 
overlooking Claremore and said to 
friends: “I've just bought this twenty 
acres, so I'll be coming back here some- 
day when I’m Sid and the world is tired 
of my act and I'll build a home on this 
hill and just sit here and whittle and gab 
with my friends.” 

He never got around to building the 
home. On August 15, 1935, Rogers and 
Wiley Post, the flier, were killed en 
route to Russia on a good-will flight 
when their airplane crashed in the arc- 
tic wilderness outside Point Barrow, 
Alaska. On the hill overlooking Clare- 
more, where Rogers planned someday 
to retire, the state of Oklahoma has 
constructed a rambling ranch house 
called the Will Rogers Memorial. In a 
hedge-lined garden outside the memo- 
rial are the tombs of Rogers, his wife, 
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ROGERS got a dime and John D. Rockefeller 
actually smiled when the two got together. 


Betty, and a son, Fred, who died as a 
boy. 

Claremore looks upon Will Rogers 
with a quiet, unpretentious affection, 
born of old intimacy and a shared be- 
ginning. To Claremore, Rogers is a 
neighbor who went to far places, min- 
gled with the great, and remained a 
spokesman for his own countryside: 
friendly, simple, shrewd, defiantly in- 
dividualistic with a feeling for the land 
and elemental things. Understandably, 
there are people in Claremore who 
know almost as much about Rogers’ 
life as they do about their own. After 
all, the range country never produced 
anyone exactly like him, and Claremore 
doubts that it ever will see his like 
again. 

Will Rogers was the youngest of nine 
children born to Clem and Mary 
Rogers. Will's mother was a kindly 
neighborly woman who hoped to raise 
her boy to be a Methodist minister. 
Mary Rogers was forty years old when 
Will was born and died when he was 
ten. She was one-quarter Cherokee, 
which gave him Indian ancestry on 
both sides of his family. After he grew 
up Will Rogers called himself “‘one- 
eighth cigar-store Injun,” and joked 
that “my ancestors didn’t come over on 
the Mayflower—they met the boat.” 

He was riding horses soon after he 
could walk, and he practiced with 
the lasso, roping chickens and fence 
posts, when his parents thought he 
should be studying schoolbooks. 

From the beginning he was not much 
interested in schoolbooks; the lessons 
which he learned under Uncle Clem 
and the cowhands were more exciting 
stuff. The first school which he attended 
was a one-room cabin called Drum- 
goole. Later, recalling these days, Rogers 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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CLAREMORE TODAY is a quiet Western town of 6000, a good deal more citi- 
fied than the Indian village with board sidewalks that young Will Rogers knew. 


(Continued from Page 76) 
observed : “It was Indian kids that went 
there, and I, being part Cherokee, had 
just enough white in me to make my 
honesty questionable. I could run pretty 
fast and my nickname was ‘Rabbit.’ | 
could never figure out if that referred to 
my speed or my heart.” 

After Mary Rogers died, Uncle Clem 
lost some of his interest in the ranch. He 
kept ownership of the pasture land 
above the Verdigris but bought a house 
in Claremore, became a banker and 
livery-stable owner and married again. 
Young Will left Drumgoole and trans- 
ferred to other schools. Always, it 
seemed, the results were the same—the 
only two R’s at which he excelled were 


roping and riding. Uncle Clem kept a 
room vacant for the boy in the house at 
Claremore, but Will preferred to spend 
his free time on the ranch. When Will 
grew to high-school age, he entered the 
Kemper Military Academy at Boon- 
ville, Missouri; Uncle Clem thought a 
taste of military discipline might do the 
boy good. For a while Will got along 
fine at Kemper. He liked wearing a uni- 
form and drilling with a gun; this took 
some of the stuffiness out of the bookish 
part of his training. Once, during a 
vacation trip to the ranch, he borrowed 
a rifle from a cowhand and staged a 
one-soldier parade for the grinning 
ranch workers. To his own bellowed 
(Continued on Page 80) 


NIGHT LIFE in Claremore is still old-fashioned and relaxed. Members of the 
Roundup Club get together on Saturday nights to dance the “grapevine twist.” 
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The curtain’s about to rise on one of Nature's most brilliage 
and colorful displays. Yes, it's springtime again in FloridA>tune 
to see all of Florida's rich, varied foliage blossom forth wrth new 
fragrance and splendor...time to exchange spring colds and April 
showers for the clear, golden sparkle of America’s favorite vacationland. 


it's @ world tailor-made for vacation enjoyment, too >4:world of 
broad, inviting beaches, of sparkling seas and inland Waters, of 
breathtaking natural wonders and scenic delights sty cching from 
one end of the state to thd other. 


Pian to come down now, 
while resort rates are generally 
ldWer and fun’s at ap all-time 
high. Any way ypu look 
at it, you'll agree spring's a 
delightful thing in Florida. 
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JO DAVIDSON'S statue dominates Claremore’s Will Rogers Memorial, which has 
been visited by millions of Americans whose memories of Will are still warm. 
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“lt was perfect from the start ...the luxurious 
Canadian Pacific Empress of Scotland...thg gay departure from Québec... 
cruising down the picturesque St. Lawrence River route. (It’s 1000 miles 
less open ocean to Europe!) And Canadian Pacific service 
made us feel relaxed and carefree 


“Every hour brought new fun...new excitement! Deck games... 
friendly people... mid-morning bouillon, afternoon tea. We spent hours 
loafing in the sun...promenading the decks...attending movies 
at night...dancing under the stars. Meals were wonderful, too. 

The ‘Captain's Dinner’ was a special treat. 


“And imagine! All this—for as low as $252 First Class, 
$156 Tourist. A glorious 7-day holiday voyage...with 
spacious staterooms, modern furnishings, and the finest of service 
The holiday spirit, we decided, must have been arranged 
with our honeymoon in mind!” 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
command, he grounded the rifle at his 
side and it discharged. That was almost 
the end of Will Rogers. The bullet 
grazed his head and left a scar that he 
bore for life. 

But Will wasn’t cut out for any kind 
of school life. After two years at 
Kemper he left to go to Texas and 
become a cowboy. Twenty years later 
he looked back on his school career and 
commented: “I spent two years at 
Kemper, one in the guardhouse and 
one in the fourth grade. Altogether, 
during my schooling, I spent ten years 
in the fourth grade and I knew more 
about McGuffey’s reader than Mc- 
Guffey did.” 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 


Next month 
we present, in 
words and pic- 
tures, Holiday 
House, spon- 

sored by this magazine, designed 
by architect George Nelson, and 
built in Quogue, Long Island. 
This model home's up-to-the- 
minute planning, the time-savers 
and work-lighteners that have 
been literally built into it, are of 
interest to every home owner and 
may be a helpful inspiration in 
solving some of your own living 
problems. By Ho.ipay editor 
Carl L. Biemiller, in your May 
HOLIDAY. 


Will Rogers liked the freedom of a 
cowhand. He drifted across the West, 
working on ranches. In 1902, still 
plagued with the wanderlust, he sailed 
to South America, where he heard that 
a fortune was awaiting any young man 
who knew something about the cattle 
business. It developed that some other 
people had got the idea before Will, so 
he went on to South Africa and there 
got a job as a trick roper in a wander- 
ing cowboy show called Texas Jack’s 
Wild West Circus. This was Will 
Rogers’ introduction to show business. 
It was heady and exciting, and the boy 
from Oklahoma figured he finally had 
caught the world by the tail. Texas Jack 
liked the youngster and billed him as 
“The Cherokee Kid—the man who can 
lasso the tail off a blowfly.” In 1904, the 
Cherokee Kid, still shy and a little 
clumsy for so worldly a fellow, came 
back to Claremore. Everyone seemed 
glad to see him, and quite a few of the 
people even seemed to know that he 
had been gone. 

In the next few years, two important 
things happened to Will Rogers. He 
entered vaudeville and he married a girl 
named Betty Blake, who was a school- 
teacher in a town in Arkansas. Will 
Rogers first met Betty Blake when he 
was twenty-one and she was in her 
teens. Betty Blake was the sister-in-law 
of the railroad-station agent in Oologah, 
Oklahoma, a smaller town than Clare- 
more and also close to the Rogers’ 
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ranch. (Will Rogers explained that he 
did not refer to Oologah as his home 
because no one could pronounce it but 
an Indian.) In 1900 Betty Blake came 
from Arkansas to visit her sister in 
Oologah and on a chill fall night Will 
Rogers dropped by for a social call. 
They pulled taffy and late in the eve- 
ning Will, without accompaniment ex- 
cept for the creak of his rocking chair, 
sang Hello, My Ragtime Gal. Eight 
years later they were married at the 
Blake home in Arkansas. From then 
on Betty Rogers became “the manager, 
the financial end of the firm.” Shortly 
before his death, Rogers told friends: 
“Shucks, I’m not a real movie star. | 
still got the same wife I started out with 
twenty-eight years ago.” 

By the time he was married, Will 
Rogers already had become a name on 
the stage. During his early days in 
vaudeville, he depended entirely on his 
skill with a rope to get bookings—this 
was before he learned that he could 
make an audience laugh. Someone sug- 
gested to Rogers that it would be good 
showmanship if he would announce 
some of his roping tricks in advance. 
One night he followed this advice. Al- 
though he said nothing funny, the 
audience roared with laughter, de- 
lighted with his sheepish hesitancy and 
prairie drawl. Rogers was shocked and 
hurt. He took his roping seriously, and 
_ it was hard for friends to convince him 
that he should make his act into a 
humorous monologue. 


Rogers’ first ventures into humor 
were based on his own roping. For ex- 
ample: “I've only got enough jokes for 
one miss.’ I've got to practice roping or 
learn more jokes.” But as he gained 
confidence, he expanded these remarks 
into a casual discussion of affairs of the 
day—prairie philosophy held together 
with a rope—and before long he didn’t 
need the rope. Audiences came to hear 
Will Rogers for what he had to say. 

This was the beginning. Things moved 
fast for the Rogers family : The Ziegfeld 
Follies, motion pictures, the radio, four 
children—Will, Jr., Jimmy, Mary, and 
Fred, who died young—a big house in 
California where Will could be near 
the studios, trips around the world, 
automobiles, polo ponies, fame and 
wealth. Once Rogers’ sister, Maude, 
came from Oklahoma to visit in Cali- 
fornia and found the family relaxing in 
a small cabin outside their house. 
“You're just like an old Indian full- 
blood,” the sister told Rogers. “You 
buy a big house and then build a little 
cabin at the foot of the hill and live 
in it.” 

With all his traveling Will Rogers 
never lost touch with Claremore. He 
came home whenever he could and 
visited kinfolk and friends. On his last 
visit home, a few months before the 
fatal crash, Rogers told a nephew, Clem 
McSpadden: “The next time I come 
home I'm going to stay a long, long 
time.” The next time he came to Clare- 
more was in death. 
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i pageantry and un- 
paralicled gai jety, San Antonio 
celebrates the Fiesta de San Ja- 
cinto, April 16—21. Come a week 
early for sight-seeing—then, join 
the revelers for wholesome fun. 


In the Spanish Governors’ Palace 
Spanish Viceroys once ruled a 
wilderness empire. This authenti- 
cally restored and furnished 
building presents a clear picture 
of Spain's colonial glory. 


See America’s military might de- 
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Today the influence of Rogers is 
everywhere in the town. In the post 
office are murals showing the high 
lights of his life. There is an airport 
named after him, and an auditorium, 
a hotel, a library and a street. Rogers 
himself put up the money for the 
library. He sent the money to Clare- 
more with a note which stated: “Use 
the money for some worth-while civic 
enterprise or give it to some old lady to 
buy acow.”’ The stores sell bronze busts 
of Rogers and there are pictures of him 
on post cards and souvenir dinner 
plates. Remarks made by Rogers long 
ago creep into casual conversations of 
the townspeople, and these remarks are 
part of the day-to-day gospel and folk 
philosophy of the countryside. 


Important changes have come to 
Claremore since the days more than 
sixty years ago when 


At this time Claremore did not have an 
airport, which prompted Rogers to 
write: “If Gatty can find the airport, 
he’s an astronomer and if Post can land, 
he’s a wizard.” This remark, probably 
not intended as a challenge, brought 
Claremore’s pioneer juices bubbling to 
the surface. The city purchased a tract 
of land one mile north of town, cleared 
the ground and built an airport—all in 
four days. When Post and Gatty came 
to open the airport, Rogers came with 
them. 

When visitors are told that Claremore 
has a gourmets’ club and an art gallery, 
they seem surprised, and some of them 
tell one another patronizingly that it 
seems strange for a little town in the 
middle of the prairie to be interested in 
fancy things. None of this fazes the 
people of Claremore, who suspect they 
have about the same interests and tastes 

as typical people any- 





young Willie Rogers 
made his Saturday trips 
to town, tagging at the 
heels of Uncle Clem. 
Today the town has a 
population of more 


Rivers are highways that 
move on, and bear us whither 
we wish to go. 


where. In Claremore, 

they say, it’s alla mat- 

ter of a man’s likes. 
The best way to find 


PASCAL . 
out something about 





than 5530, and is grown 

up, as small towns grow. Its dreams of 
becoming a metropolis are long since 
dead; today Claremore knows its place 
in the sun and is content. The town is 
easygoing and moderately prosperous, 
citified but not slick, reminiscent of an 
old cowhand who has taken on starched 
and respectable ways, buffing his shoes, 
creasing his pants, playing gin rummy 
at the country club—now and then 
breaking loose on a bender and often 
yearning, deep inside, for the old days 
when he was young, unwashed and gay. 

In appearance the town fans out 
in a triangle, like a wedge of geese in 
flight. It has a few mansions, hun- 
dreds of attractive middle-class homes, 
wide streets, eleven churches, mostly 
Baptist and Methodist, two movies, 
adequate hotels, a big lake and park, a 
daily newspaper called the Claremore 
Progress, a Federal Indian hospital, an 
annual rodeo, a commercial art gallery, 
a gourmets’ club, a monthly town meet- 
ing, community auctions, square dances, 
formal dances, dozens of thriving small 
businesses, a military academy and six 
bathhouses. Claremore is noted through- 
out the Southwest for its mineral 
waters, and several hundred visitors 
come every month to ease their arthritic 
pains in the town’s mineral baths. Will 
Rogers sometimes commented on Clare- 
more’s mineral water in his newspaper 
columns. Once he observed: “William 
Jennings Bryan drank one drink of this 
water and turned against liquor. Sen- 
ator LaFollette drank two drinks of it 
and turned against everything.” 

The tallest building in Claremore is 
the six-story Will Rogers Hotel. Rogers 
never had any financial interest in the 
hotel, but he was proud that it bore his 
name. Rogers also took special pride in 
Claremore’s airport. He had become 
friends in 1931 with Wiley Post and 
Harold Gatty, the around-the-world 
fliers, and they said they would like to 
land their plane at the Claremore air- 
port and visit Rogers in his home town. 
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Claremore is to watch 
the town in its daily life. 
Take the town meeting, for instance. 
These meetings, held once a month in 
the American Legion Hall, are based 
on the old New England idea that 
every man and woman has the right 
to get up on his hind legs and have 
his say. At these meetings, the towns- 
people and nearby country folk thresh 
out community problems: whether to 
hold a county fair, how the farmers can 
get higher prices for their produce, how 
to keep the politicians in line aad how 
to get more for the taxes the people 
pay. 

In the summer most of the men come 
to the meeting in shirt sleeves. The 
women wear light cotton dresses and 
their arms and faces are browned by 
the sun. They congregate around the 
door of the meeting hall in little groups 
and the random conversation makes a 
low hum in the room. 

The meeting is called to order by a 
tall, amiable young man named Sewell 
Skelton, who is the moderator. He is a 
former lieutenant colonel in the infan- 
try, who served in the Pacific, and now 
he is district supervisor of a state pro- 
gram to rehabilitate veterans in farm 
work. This meeting is to determine 
whether the citizens want to hold a 
county fair, as they did before the war, 
and if so, where should it be held and 
how shall they raise the money to meet 
the expense. 

A white-haired man with a seamed 
face stands up in the back of the room. 
“If we’re not careful,” he warns, “we're 
going to get the cart before the horse. I 
think the first thing we're going to have 
to do is to figure out how much this is 
going to cost. Then we want to examine 
the figures on the old fairs and decide 
whether we can make ends meet.” 

“That's right,” agrees a middle-aged 
man with a substantial stomach, “we're 
going to have to be practical.” 

A heavy-set woman, her red face 
glistening with perspiration, gets the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
moderator’s attention and bounces to 
her feet with s irprising agility. “What's 
likely to happen,” she says, “is that 
we'll be so blamed practical we won't 
have any fair.” 

After two hours of discussion, prac- 
ticality wins the day. The decision on 
“whether to hold the fair is postponed 
until a later meeting, to await more 
facts and figures. The heavy-set, agile 
woman who has warned against delay 
shakes her head in disgust. “Fogies,” 
she says, “shilly-shallying fogies."” An 
elderly woman approaches Skelton. She 
tells him something should be done 
about cleaning up the streets. “Just the 
other day,” she says, “I noticed some 
pigs loose right here in town.” Skelton 
nods gravely. “Well, madam,” he says, 
“we'll try to do something about it. If 
you recall, Will Rogers once said there’s 
only one place for a pig, and that’s ona 
plate between two eggs.” 


The Neighborly Tradition 


On the porch and lawn outside the 
meeting place, nobody seems in a 
hurry to get home. Most of the people 
consider it is a good enough evening's 
work. Nothing much accomplished, 
maybe, but nothing lost, either, and 
sometimes it does a fellow good to get 
together with his neighbors and get his 
feelings off his chest. Far away there is 
a muted peal of thunder. The heavy-set, 
agile woman moves toward her auto- 
mobile. “If God wants it to rain,” she 
says, “He won't shilly-shally. At least 
He can make up His mind.” 

Another important day in Clare- 
more’s life is the community sale held 
each Tuesday in the farm pavilion one 
mile south of town. Here, in an at- 
mosphere of dust, frying hamburgers 
and earthy conviviality, the people of 
Claremore and the surrounding ranch 
country get together to buy, sell, trade, 
eat and talk. In a corner of the wooden 
pavilion, shaded from the sun by a tin 
corrugated roof, women serve ham- 
burgers, pie and soda pop, while the 
men inspect the livestock to be offered 
for sale later in the day. 

There are two separate sales, the 
miscellaneous sale and the sale of 
livestock and farm equipment. The 
miscellaneous sale, held first, includes 
family heirlooms, knick-knacks and 
obscure items taken from cellars, barias 
and attics. A grizzled man chewing a 
straw buys some hand-painted plates 
glorifying the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. “Sure as hell,”’ he says, “Lida will 
want these for her china closet.” A 
man wearing overalls buys a shower 
curtain for fifteen cents. “Hey, Joe,” 
calls a friend, “you going to wear that 
when you go down to the creek Satur- 
day night?” Joe wags his head. *“* Nope,” 
he says, “the missus is going to tack 
this on the kitchen table.” 

More than half of the items are sold, 
and those that remain are returned 
to their owners. In neighborly small 
groups, making desultory conversa- 
tion, the crowd moves inside the pa- 
vilion, where the livestock sale is held in 
a sawdust-covered ring three quarters 
enclosed by a rickety wooden grand- 
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stand. The auctioneer, E. L. (Pete) 
Peterson, sits on a high box in a corner 
of the ring. A boy leads out a sorrel colt 
for inspection. “Buy him like you 
would your wife,” Peterson chants, 
“for better or for worse.” Bidding is 
slow and the colt brings $15.50. “Un- 
huh,” Peterson says, tipping his hat to 
the successful bidder, “‘there’s a thief 
in the house.” 

As the sale is about to end, Peterson 
offers several dozen cans of ointment, 
“handy stuff for a man to have, better 
not leave without it.” ““What's it good 
for?” calls a man in the grandstand. 
“Why, the derned stuff’s like magic,” 
Peterson answers, “cures warts and 
barbed-wire cuts and heals the chafed 
udders of a cow.” There is a brisk sale 
of the ointment. 

As the crowd walks slowly out, the 
man who bought the hand-painted 
plates is showing them to a friend. 
“When I was a little fellow in grade 
school I learned a poem about that 
Light Brigade,” the friend says, “riding 
hell-bent for somewhere and all of °em 
crazier than coots.”” The man who 
bought the plates puts them back in the 
box, looking satisfied with himself. 
“Man, Lida sure will be surprised,”’ he 
says; “usually I don’t come home from 
one of these sales with anything but a 
lot of foolishness.” 

In one way Claremore has not 
changed from the old days—it is still a 
Saturday town. The farm families start 
arriving late in the morning on a sum- 
mer Saturday and by noon the town 


takes on an air of quiet festival. The 
movies, barber shops and stores do a 
thriving business. 

Parking space becomes a problem, 
Street-corner discussions acquire a 
gayer, more boisterous tone and ice 
cream, soda pop and beer disappear 
by the gallon. The center of this 
activity is Main Street, cutting through 
the heart of town. 

On the street corners the talk mostly 
is of the countryside and the people in it. 

“It seerns he could have waited a 
little. He got married again while the 
tracks of the hearse were still in the 
yard.” 

“Went out last week with the dogs 
and got two coyotes. Big ugly crit- 
ters too.” 

Every small town is alike, yet under 
the surface each is different. Clare- 
more’s individuality is bred within it. 
The town grew of age at a time when 
fences were scarce in the range country 
and the people of Claremore still like 
plenty of elbow room for themselves 
and their ideas. This has resulted, in- 
evitably, in citizens who don’t give a 
hoot for fitting a pattern. There can be 
found in a four-block radius on Main 
Street a hotelkeeper whose hobby is 
acquiring guns and who owns a collec- 
tion valued at $500,000, a dentist who 
writes books and who pulls teeth to the 
phonograph accompaniment of The 
Blue-Tailed Fly, a former cowboy who 
runs an art gallery, an itinerant preacher 
who warns the world may end before 
sundown, and a retired cabinetmaker 
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who has built a totem pole that stands 
ninety feet high. 

The itinerant preacher, his wife and 
four children are conducting services 
on the sidewalk. In a circle around the 
preacher are perhaps fifty listeners. He 


| is gaunt, dedicated, intense and repet- 


itive. The sweat rolls down his face, 
and drips in tiny beads from his chin. 
“You better quit wallowin’ in the pig- 
sty of sin or you'll roast on the brim- 
stone coals,” the preacher shouts in a 
deep voice hoarse with weariness and 
emotion; “you're every one a sinner, 
every one a sinner, so repent, repent, 
every one a sinner, repent... .” 

He bellows his message into a micro- 
phone suspended from the top of a 





Everywhere water is a thing of 
beauty, gleaming in the dewdrop, 
singing in the summer rain ; shin- 
ing in the ice gems till the leaves 
all seem to turn to living jewels; 
spreading a golden veil over the 
setting sun ; or a white gauze around 
the midnight moon. sown 8. Goucn 





battered automobile caked with red 
dust. To a few of the listeners this is the 
old-time religion on which they were 
reared, and they punctuate the preach- 
er’s words with muffled cries of “halle- 
lujah.”” Most of the listeners seem un- 
moved, only wryly curious. Doggedly, 
the preacher hammers at his listeners 
with the warning that the Lord mark- 
eth every sinner, and He may close His 
books this very day. “Repent,” the 
preacher demands, “pick up that golden 
cane and walk down that golden road.” 
A nagging wind, blowing in from the 
prairies, carries the words far down 
Main Street, and the wind is hot and 
acrid with faraway smoke, from burned 
pasture land perhaps. 

On Main Street, within sound of the 
preacher's voice, a group of tourists is 
goggling at the gun collection in the 
lobby of the Mason Hotel. The walls are 
covered with guns, there are showcases 
filled with guns, and two machine guns 
are posted at the lobby entrance, their 
muzzles trained on the street. The guns 
are owned by J. M. (Jim) Davis, pro- 
prietor of the Mason Hotel and former 
Claremore mayor. Davis’ collection, 
which is perhaps the largest in the 
world, includes three Chinese hand 
cannon, more than fifty machine guns, 
a repeating flintlock made in 1558, a 
Dutch wheelock, a flintlock which pur- 
portedly once belonged to Napoleon, a 
revolver used by Pancho Villa, and re- 
volvers once owned by such despera- 
does as Alvin Karpis, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd and Bonnie Parker. Sometimes 
visitors ask Davis whether Will Rogers 
ever came to the hotel to look at the 
guns. “Yep,” he answers, “Will liked 
to look at guns, but he wasn’t much of 
a hand for shooting them. I doubt if he 
ever shot a bird or anything else. He 
was doggoned tenderhearted.” 

Two blocks from the Mason Hotel is 
the office of Dr. Noel Kaho, a forty-four- 
year-old dentist, who has been college 
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instructor, author, newspaper editor, 
radio writer and steel-company execu- 
tive. His energy sometimes baffles the 
townspeople, but he admittedly is one 
of Claremore’s most valuable citizens. 
He was born in Claremore of pioneer 
parents, moved away as a young man, 
and then returned when he decided that 
he would rather live in Claremore than 
anywhere else. 

Kaho is one of Claremore’s numer- 
ous individualists. He serves his pa- 
tients coffee and tea, counsels with them 
on community matters and pulls teeth 
while a phonograph plays Debussy, 
Beethoven or Burl Ives. Kaho is one 
of the founders of the town meetings, a 
member of the gourmets’ club, and a 
leader in virtually every civic project. 
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When the touring musical Oklahoma! 
came to Tulsa, Kaho invited the cast to 
a feast and square dance at Claremore, 
and four years later this party is still 
mentioned as a prime example of Okla- 
homa hospitality. (Lynn Riggs, author 
of Green Grow the Lilacs, which later 
became Oklahoma !, was bornand raised 
in Claremore.) When a committee came 
to Tulsa to look over that city as a 
possible headquarters of the United 
Nations, Kaho and a group of Clare- 
more citizens horned in on the recep- 
tion. To the shock of Tulsa city officials 
Kaho and his group presented the 
United Nations visitors with detailed 
reasons why they should select Clare- 
more as U.N. headquarters. The selec- 
tion of New York City over Claremore 
came as a blow to Kaho. “If the United 
Nations want to learn how to get along 
together,” Kaho says, ““New York City 
isn’t the place for it. They better come 
to Claremore, in the heart of the Will 
Rogers country, where people in their 
daily lives practice the grass-roots de- 
mocracy that Will Rogers believed in.” 

Into Kaho’s office for a social visit 
comes a big, gray-haired man wearing 
a cowboy hat. He is Don Blair, the head 
of the Claremore art gallery. His ap- 
pearance startles some tourists, who 
expect art-gallery proprietors to be 
fragile and effete. Blair is neither; he 
looks like a cowhand and talks with 
prairie bluntness. He has worked on 
ranches, as a roustabout in oil fields 
and is a bush pilot in South America. 
He lives in Claremore and runs an art 
gallery because he likes Claremore and 
he likes art. His gallery is devoted 
largely to the works of Oklahoma 
artists including Acee Blue Eagle, the 
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Cherokee Indian who spetializes in 
Indian paintings; Willard Stone, the 
Cherokee wood carver, and Doel Reed, 
the head of the art department at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. Blair has his 
own forthright views on art. “If the big 
cities continue to monopolize art in 
America,” Blair says, “then art is going 
smack to hell. | want to see more pic- 
tures of the hind end of a mule pulling 
a plow down a furrow. Pretty? Well, if 
it's a good mule and a 

straight furrow, you're 

danged right it’s pretty.” 

Standing on the curb 
of Main Street is Clare- 
more’s twenty-eight-year- 
old mayor, James B. (Jim) 

Hammett, who is mak- 

ing a little political hay. 

He calls the people walk- 

ing past by their first names and asks 
them about the crops and the kids. He 
is the youngest mayor in Claremore’s 
history, a home-town boy, born and 
reared in Claremore. He says there is 
a lot to be done in Claremore. ““We 
need to get more new industries,” he 
says, “and we have to take the chug 
holes out of the city’s streets.” Politi- 
cally, he describes himself as a mod- 
erate Democrat, “neither Dixiecrat nor 
left-winger.”” He believes, incidentally, 
that if Will Rogers were alive today, 
he, too, would be a moderate Demo- 
crat. “By moderate Democrat,"’ Ham- 
mett says, “I mean a fellow with horse 
sense enough to walk a straight line, 
without veering right or left.” 

Often, on a Saturday, word spreads 
along Main Street that a rooster fight 
is to be held that night. The directions 
for reaching the fight are mysterious 
but adequate. “Drive twenty miles in 
this direction,” the informant advises, 
indicating the direction with a bob of 
his head, “then turn west at the inter- 
section and drive until you see a red 
lantern hanging from a fence post. 
Then turn right for a mile.” 

The fights this night are held in a big 
barn. Parked outside the barn are per- 
haps a hundred automobiles, farm 
trucks, jalopies and sleek new limou- 
sines. The windows of the barn are 
shuttered, and standing outside the 
door is a man in overalls who scruti- 
nizes each visitor. The admission price 
is a dollar. A man stands near the en- 
trance, handing out score cards so that 
spectators can keep tab of their betting. 
Spotlights in the ceiling are trained on 
a pit in the center of the barn. The ring 
is circled by a wooden grandstand. 

The atmosphere is reminiscent of 
amateur boxing bouts in a neighbor- 
hood arena. Most of the spectators 
know each other. They call noisy greet- 
ings and discuss the qualifications of 
various roosters: Highpockets, One- 
Eye, Old Blue and Eric the Red. About 
one sixth of the crowd is women. 

As the first two roosters are brought 
into the ring, an Indian in the front row 
flourishes a wad of bills. “One hundred 
dollars on the red rooster,” he shouts. 
The red rooster is a veteran of four 
fights, while his brown-colored oppo- 
nent has fought only once. Sitting be- 
hind the Indian are a young man and a 
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blond girl, holding hands. “Take five 
dollars of it,” she tells the young man, 
“I got a feeling that brown rooster will 
win.” The young man tells the specta- 
tors around him that the girl never has 
seen a chicken fight before, yet she 
knows a winner when she sees one. To 
demonstrate his faith in the girl's judg- 
ment, he bets ten dollars. 

The red rooster is the aggressor and 
exerts quick mastery. He bullies the 

brown cock with his body 
and needles him with his 
gaffs. The brown rooster 
is game but overmatched. 
Soon the brown rooster 
is bleeding around the 
neck, and a tiny pool of 
red widens at his feet. 
“Git him, red rooster,” 
the Indian shouts, and 
the red rooster comes in for the kill. 
Like a groggy fighter throwing a de- 
spairing last punch, the brown rooster 
stabs convulsively with his gaffs and 
strikes the red rooster in the head. 
The red rooster flutters and dies in the 
dust. The brown rooster, with one wing 
broken, circles the heap of red feathers, 
flaps his good wing and crows in queru- 
lous triumph. 

“Luckiest damn rooster this side of 
Giles County,” the Indian says and pays 
off. The young man offers the blond 
girl half of his winnings. She pockets 
the five dollars in her jeans. ““O.K.,” 
she says, “but if this is chicken fighting, 
I don’t think I’m going to like it.” The 
fights go on. At midnight some of the 
spectators straggle toward the doors, 
but most of the crowd stays. Finally, 
the last fight is over. As the spectators 
walk from the barn, the Indian is count- 
ing his money. “I lose three hundred,” 
he says, “that’s a lot of bushels of 
wheat.” 

Most days are quiet in Claremore, 
and Sunday is the quietest of all. The 
town gets up late, maybe eight-thirty, 
goes to church, eats a big dinner, takes 
a nap, picnics and swims and goes to 
church again. Most of the activity in 
Claremore on Sunday takes place at the 
Memoria! that looks like a ranch house 
one mile west of town. Here, on a sum- 
mer Sunday, people come by the hun- 
dreds to pay their respects to the mem- 
ory of Will Rogers. In this gray lime- 
stone building are the possessions which 
Will Rogers liked best: his ropes and 
saddles, his favorite hat, a rug given the 
Rogers family by Actress Billy Burke, 
a battered traveling bag which Rogers 
called “the little red bag that packs it- 
self,” the bent and twisted portable 
typewriter which Rogers had with him 
when he was killed, a gold cup given 
Rogers for his work in raising relief 
funds for flood sufferers, telegrams 
which he sent and received, letters from 
Franklin Roosevelt, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Cordell Hull, William Borah and 
Texas Jack, the showman who started 
Will Rogers on his way. 

In the foyer of the Memorial is a 
bronze statue of Rogers, by Jo David- 
son. It shows Rogers in a typical pose, 
standing slouched, hands in pockets, a 
lock of hair over his forehead, and 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
wearing a quizzical grin. In the base of 
the statue is chiseled one of Rogers’ 
own inscriptions: “I never met a man ¥ 
didn’t like.” 

To many of the visitors this is a pil- 
grimage to the grave of a friend whom 
they never met. They stand bare-headed 
before the Memorial and read Rogers’ 
words : “Live your life so whenever you 
lose, you are ahead.” These people 
grope into their memories for things 
which Rogers said, and they repeat 
them to each other, as 


wants to stay in, the other side is out 
and wants in. They are both good if 
things are going good and terrible if 
things are bad.” 

Rogers made friends in high political 
places, irrespective of parties. He and 
Franklin Roosevelt shared a deep and 
mutual affection, and Rogers also was 
a friend of Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover. 

In 1931, a movement was started to 
draft Rogers for the presidency. Rog- 
ers took the matter as a joke until it 
became apparent that 





people will when they 
have found a word of 
comfort which they 
want to spread. They 
discuss what they were 
first doing when they 
heard that Rogers was 
dead; the details of that 


many thousands of cit- 
izens were taking it 
seriously. Promptly 
Rogers took himself 
out of the running. “A 
comedian can only last 
till he either takes him- 
self serious or his audi- 





day are planted in their 

minds. “My daughter's family was com- 
ing up for supper that night, and I was 
making up my grocery list and listening 
to the radio,” an elderly woman from 
Des Moines, lowa, said, “and when the 
radio told what had happened, I couldn't 
believe it at first and then I cried as 
though it was my own brother who was 
dead.” 

Of the almost half a million visitors 
who come each year to this tomb on the 
Oklahoma hillside many are children 
who never heard of Will Rogers be- 
fore. They ask if’ he was any relation 
to a cowboy movie actor named Roy 
Rogers. 

Many of the visitors are’ travelers 
on Highway 66, bound for Chicago, 
California and points between, and to 
them this is a solemn break in a long 
journey. A few of the tourists, unac- 
customed to the loneliness of the prai- 
ries, ask each other how so primitive a 
countryside could have produced so 
famous a man. 

Sometimes the people who come to 
the Memorial argue among themselves: 
what kind of man was Will Rogers? 
Their conversations make it clear that 
with the years they have shaped his 
memory into the image which they pre- 
fer themselves. To the liberals, he was a 
liberal; to the conservatives, a con- 
servative. 

The same is true of the inter- 
nationalists, the isolationists, the 
viewers-with-alarm, the optimists. They 
all claim him for their own. Conceiva- 
bly, Rogers was a little of all these 
things; a mirror of his times, with a 
plainsman’s gift for sensing moods. 
Always, it seemed, he could sense what 
the people at the forks of the creek were 
thinking, and, thinking usually as they 
did, he spoke their sentiments in lan- 
guage easy to understand; a philosophi- 
cal apothecary, of sorts, who capsuled 
the truth in easy doses. 

By breeding and seemingly by bent, 
Rogers was a Democrat, yet he avoided 
partisanship and seldom, if ever, voted. 
He once said of himself: “I'm not a 
member of any organized party—I’m a 
Democrat.” 

While discussing the differences 
between Democrats and Republicans, 
he commented: “One side is in and 
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encetakes him serious,” 
Rogers said, “and I don’t want either 
one of those to happen to me till I am 
dead (if then) so let’s stop all this damn 
foolishness right now.” 

Rogers was quietly and fundamen- 
tally religious, yet he belonged to no 
church and seldom in his later years at- 
tended religious services. “I don’t know 
now just what I am,” he once said. “I 
know I never have been a nonbeliever. 
But I can honestly tell you I don’t think 
any one religion is the religion.” An- 
other time Rogers remarked: “‘Statis- 
tics show how church attendance is 
falling off on Sunday mornings, but it's 
no lack of religious inclinations; it’s 
just that you can’t beat Sunday morn- 
ing to get the old car out and ramble. 
Folks are just as good as they ever were 
and mean well, but no minister can 
move ‘em like a secondhand car.” 

Many of those people who come to 
the tomb on the hilltop above Clare- 
more have a feeling of intimacy with 
Rogers, like people who have shared 
something pleasant and good. They re- 
call his easygoing mannerisms, his 
cowboy walk and the way he grinned, 
and they tell how he made them laugh 
or made them think, maybe on the stage 
or in a movie or on the radio. They re- 
member him in countless ways, yet as 
they talk, it is evident that they remem- 
ber him, most of all, as a cheerful, 
common-sense symbol of less trou- 
bled times, before anyone disturbed the 
privacy of an atom, and men could 
make wry jokes about the failure of an 
international conference without look- 
ing for a place to hide. 

Long shadows creep up the hill now, 
there is a hush over the land, and in the 
distance the low blue hills waver like 
smoke. In the garden outside the Me- 
morial, amidst the redbud and dog- 
wood, an old man and a boy stand 
talking before Will Rogers’ tomb. “But, 
grandpa,” the boy says, “why did they 
bury him in Claremore, they’re a lot 
fancier places than Claremore, ain't 
they?” The old man looks at the town 
below, dozing in the fading sun. “Clare- 
more and Will Rogers,” the old man 
says, “they belqng together, part of the 
prairie; and no matter how far a man 
goes, at the end he likes to come back 
to his roots.” THE END 
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THE PARIS OPERA 


(Continued from Page 55) 


the year. The deficit has become a 
fixture, although the house is almost 
always sold out. Fortunately, grand 
opera is considered an essential part of 
popular education in Europe, and not 
a privilege for a happy few who can 
afford it. The best seats in the house 
cost only 800 francs ($2.30), and you 
can sit in the gallery for eighty francs 
(twenty-three cents), which is less than 
the admission price to some movie 
theaters. On an average evening the 
Opera takes in 900,000 francs ($2660); 
ballet performances, with prices slightly 
higher, gross 1,200,000 francs, or $3420. 
Occasionally a famous Italian tenor 
appears and tickets run as high as 1500 
francs (four dollars), but even the gross 
of 1,400,000 francs is not enough to 
break even, considering the staggering 
costs of stage sets, costumes, lighting, 
the salaries of singers, musicians, con- 
ductors, stagehands, electricians, paint- 
ers, machinists, firemen, wardrobe men, 
seamstresses, tailors, make-up people, 
extras, members of the administrative 
staff, and so on. At the Paris Opera 
more than 400 people draw regular 
salaries throughout the year. All em- 
ployees have civil-service contracts, 
are paid by the month, and get a four 
weeks’ paid vacation every year. 

All of them are dissatisfied with their 
salaries. ““We get very little money,” a 
stagehand said to me and he added, 
with a cynical shrug, “But at least we're 
sure we will never get more.” 

This stagehand gets 20,000 francs, 
$58, a month. A first violinist makes 
50,000 francs, $140, a month. First-rate 
singers are paid by the performance, 
getting from 10,000 francs ($28) to 
40,000 francs ($112) per cachet, with 
five, six or seven performances guaran- 
teed per month. Lily Pons, the highest- 
paid performer since the end of the war, 
got 200,000 francs, which is still much 
less than she gets elsewhere. 

The Paris Opera never closes for any 
length of time, as does the Metropoli- 
tan, and never relies on short stagiones, 
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For this year’s travel (and what 
spot has quite the lure of the 1951 
Festival of Britain?) the wise voy- 
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A Glen suit is, by reputation, 

highly touted at the races—odds-on 
favorite at As- 
cot (or Bel- 
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challis tie, 
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kit anda neat, 
narrow-brim- 
med, British- 
blocked felt 
hat. 
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plaid jacket 
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perior British 

flannel slacks 
and cap, with a 
cashmere sweat- 
er and bow tie to 
take the country- 
side by storm. 


And again, the Glen plaid is the 
traveler's joy, his guarantee of 
light-weight and enjoyable touring, 
his reminder that there’s still extra 
space in the suitcase. Which in turn 
means, if he’s lucky enough to take 
in Festival Year in Britain, a grand 
haul of English cashmeres, Argyle 
socks, a length of incomparable 
Bradford worsted or, even better, a 
London tailored suit of same. 
And certainly not forgetting 
Scotland’s prize bottled product, 
this 
no official reason to mention. 
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P.S. to the Ladies: all 
this, of course, you know 
because you're devoted to 
your own Glen Plaids. 





like La Scala. There are regular per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday 
(ballet), Friday, Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon of the year, and some- 
times there is an extra soirée on Sunday 
night. Since they lose money on every 
performance, they cannot afford to 
play every night. During July the sing- 
ers take a vacation and the ballet takes 
over; in August the ballet is away and 
there is only opera. On Thursdays, the 
Opera’s day off, prominent artists can 
rent the Opera for 1,200,000 francs 
($3420). Only a few, like Paderewski, 
Kreisler and Heifetz, have done so. 

I had made an appointment with a 
gray-haired, dignified member of the 
administrative staff who wore striped 
pants and looked like the chef de pro- 
tocole at the Quai d’Orsay. He prom- 
ised to show me around provided I 
would call him only Monsieur X. 

“Asa state official, I'm not permitted 
to give out information, you under- 
stand,” said Monsieur X, and coughed 
discreetly. He took me through a num- 
ber of dimly lit corridors with old pro- 
grams hanging on the wall, among 
them one from the first performance of 
Don Juan, and we walked down a dark 
stairway. I asked Monsieur X whether 
there was any historic basis for the 
much-publicized Phantom of the Opera. 

“Ah, voila what ‘ollywood has done 
to us,” Monsieur X said, his voice drip- 
ping with gloom. “People come here 
and want to see the cellars and subter- 
ranean passages and what not and when 
I tell them it was all a fantastique imag- 
ination, they don’t believe me.” He 
shook his head. “There has never been 
any phantom here, monsieur, except 
the phantom of our permanent deficit.” 

On the vast stage a group of tough- 
looking stagehands were preparing the 
sets for the first act of Walkiire, which 
was being performed that night. They 


glared at Monsieur X without sym- 
pathy and he glared back at them. 

“They're all anarchists,” he mut- 
tered and coughed again. “Some are 
even worse.”’ I gathered that the Paris 
Opera, like the rest of France, is 
divided politically. The members of the 
administration and the better-paid 
singers are middle-of-the-roaders. The 
stagehands, members of the chorus and 
orchestra are hired through the syndi- 
cats (unions) and fiercely orientated 
toward the left. The stagehands vigor- 
ously opposed the reappearance of 
Serge Lifar, the famous dancer, after he 
had been suspended for collaboration. 
Twice they refused to raise the curtain 
for M. Lifar to appear. This created one 
of those nice little scandals everybody 
in Paris is so fond of. M. Lifar is 
dancing again but there is still as much 
political bitterness on the stage of the 
Opera as in the Chambre des Députés. 

Monsieur X explained proudly that 
this was the biggest opera stage on 
earth, 169 feet wide, 120 feet in depth, 
195 feet high over-all. “In the last fif- 
teen years,” he said, “we have built 
a modern curved backdrop and special 
projectors for clouds and background 
effects.” 

Behind the stage was the Foyer de la 
Dance. A number of small girls in 
ballet skirts and satin shoes were prac- 
ticing pirouettes and doing exercises. 

“This is the preparatory class for the 
pupils of the Ballet,” said Monsieur X. 
“Of course, you've heard of the Opera 
Ballet, Monsieur? It is unique. The 
Opera is just an opera house,” he gave 
a condescending shrug, “but a ballet 
like ours exists nowhere else. The Paris 
Opera is the only institute of its kind in 
the world which raises its own corps de 
ballet. Every person of French nation- 
ality, and a few selected foreigners be- 
tween the ages of seven and thirteen, 
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Near-by you, at drug store or notion 
counter, a little oon on is sold. This 
little product is relied upon by millions 
of women to make life happier on the 
“bad days” of the month—by abolishing 
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nal pads. It provides them with sanitary 
protection without any of these reminders. 
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may apply for the preparatory course 
and may qualify forthe Corps de Ballet.” 

Most of the girls seemed to be close 
to the minimum age. They were work- 
ing under the surveillance of a severe- 
looking, white-haired lady in a black 


_ lace dress, with a black velvet band 


around her neck. She was beating time 
with a cane. A group of bored, middle- 
aged women were sitting along the 
walls, knitting, reading or just yawning. 
Monsieur X explained that they were 
the children’s mothers. 


As the Twig is Bent—— 


“Sometimes I wonder whether they 
realize what they let their children in 
for,” he said and there was a tinge of 
genuine regret in his dry, impersonal 
voice. “The courses are all free of 
charge, but what drudgery! Before the 
kids are admitted, they must pass a 
strict medical checkup, and every 
summer they have to pass a number of 
difficult examinations. In addition to 
their special work here they must go to 
school like other children. After two or 
three years of preparatory courses the 
children enter the third division, and 
later graduate into the second and first 
divisions, provided they pass the exams, 
and from there into the second and 
first quadrille. One out of ten winds up 
in the first quadrille. One out of thirty 
becomes a coryphée. One out of a hun- 
dred may become a Premiére Danseuse, 
and perhaps an éfoile, a star. It takes 
twenty years of hard, incessant work to 
become a coryphée and join the ballet. 
Most of the girls you see here will never 
make it. It’s a little disconcerting when 
you stop to think that a pretty girl with 
fairly good legs can becorne a movie 
starlet almost overnight.” 

Near us a little, dark-haired girl with 
big, tired eyes and strongly developed 
calves was trying, unsuccessfully, to 
stand on her toes for more than a couple 
of seconds. Her name was Marcelline. 
She said she was eight years old and 
wanted to become an éfoile. As we 
talked to her, one of the bored, yawn- 
ing women came over and introduced 
herself as Marcelline’s mother. She 
seemed to have the same anxious ex- 
pression seen on the faces of the women 
in Hollywood casting offices who bring 
their children for screen tests, hoping 
to turn them into Shirley Temples. 

““Marcelline goes to the Opera Mu- 
seum every week,” said her mother. 
“There she stands looking at the danc- 
ing shoes of the great Pavlova.” 

The Opera Museum is located in the 
wing of the opera house overlooking 
Rue Scribe, and contains curiosa of 250 
years of operatic history: the dandy- 
like walking stick of Claude Debussy, 
the combination piano-composing table 
on which Massenet created Manon 
(note for contemporary composers: a 
new model, similar and very practical, 
is now being manufactured again by 
the Pleyel Company), Spontini’s ink- 
stand, Cherubini’s snuffbox, a violin 
bow used by the great Paganini, Gou- 
nod’s guitar, and some 40,000 scores, 
volumes, picture books and whatnot. 

Marcelline didn’t say anything. Her 
mother nudged her. “Next year she 
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hopes to enter the third division. Go 
ahead, ma gosse, tell the messieurs 
what you like best.” 

“I like to dance,” the little girl said, 
without much conviction. 

“Tonight she’s going to appear in 
Jeux d’ Enfants,” her mother said quickly. 
“Only a small part but she'll get 200 
francs for it.”” She seemed pleased; 200 
francs is fifty-seven cents. “‘Marcelline 
goes to school every morning. Last 
year all the children were taken to a 
public school near the Opera. Now they 
have a classroom on the top floor and 
their own teacher. Tell the messieurs 
what you studied today, ma gosse.” 

“Geography, English, French com- 
position,” Marcelline said in a flat, 
mechanical voice. “Next year we'll 

have art history.” She tried to make 
ee another pirouette. 
Marcelline’s mother stared at Mon- 


Stop! Let Rose sieur X. “Do you think, monsieur, she 


will qualify for the next course?” 
do the ueezi { Monsieur X displayed the harried 
<4 NG ° expression of the tired bureaucrat who 
Why go to all the trouble of squeezing has asked for . favor. — — 
limes for drinks? Why waste the time hope, madame,” he said piously, put- 
—_ you can use delicious Rose’s Lime ting together the tips of his fingers. 
uice instead? It's the natural whole “ ” 
juice of tree-ripened West Indies limes, Cap sunt abonye Boge. 
bottled. It's convenient, it’s 
available — and reasonably Education of a Ballerina 


priced — at your nearest 


quality food shop. We said good-by to Marcelline and 
: lit sree tate a 4 her mother and walked away. “The 
nosdey maou It’s really . July examinations a9. VOY, difficult,” 
fine what Rose’s Lime Juice ea said Monsieur X. “They are being held 
siter" Write for the tall rig acter pin 
story it cur ttle pemmphiet, M. Hirsch, the general administra- 
“The Pathology of the Hang- tor”’—Monsieur X made a_ hardly 
over.” It's free!* - noticeable bow to the absent M. 
Hirsch—“M. Aveline, the ballet mas- 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE ter, and five other people. If Marcelline 
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Tee tes | Sue Lentale, bees. Oe, bane 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) vocabulary of the dance. The next- 
higher, second division will teach her 
what we call batterie des jambes, 
pointes and demi-pointes. By that time, 
she may appear on stage in certain 
ballets, like Damnation de Faust. At 
the end of the year there is another 
examination and the jury will decide 
whether Marcelline must stay another 
year in the second division or may move 
up to the first. The first division is the 
most difficult of all. The girls are six- 
teen or seventeen years old, which is the 
er es pigs pes yg sew Just the Ticket... Trim lines look trimmer .. . and the 
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and much older than their age. Mon- 
sieur X said, “The second and first 
quadrilles accept only truly gifted 
pupils. What we call the Ballet are 
the two quadrilles and the coryphées, 
whose names appear on the program, 
in small print, of course. These 


- groups form the ensemble classique 


which is used in the classical reper- 
tory, like Delibes’ Coppélia. Modern 
ballets have no such ensemble, but are 
made up of individual performers.” 


The number of pupils in the class of 
the coryphées is limited to ten, and there 
must be a vacancy before another girl 
may join. Among the coryphées a few 
form petits or grands sujets—smali 
groups that dance certain sequences in 
the classical ballet. The class is under 
the direction of M. Aveline, the ballet 
master himself. Every once in a white a 
coryphée may become premiére dan- 
seuse, or even éfoile. 

“They don’t go to class any more,” 
said Monsieur X. “They are the queens 
of a noble art.” Monsieur X's eyes 
shone with a new, almost holy fire. 
“Remember the names of Fanny Els- 
sler, Carlotta Grisi, Lola Montez, 
Emma Livry, Laure Fonta, Cléo de 
Mérode, Paviova. ... When they came 
on stage, men would breathe faster, 
dropping the hands of their ladies and 
the ladies wouldn't breathe at all.” 

Monsieur X stopped abruptly, as 
though he realized he'd said too much, 
and mopped his forehead. Having seen 
the Mesdemoiselles Lycette Darsonval, 
Christiane Vaussard and Micheline 
Bardin, the current éfoiles, | fouind my- 
self in sympathy with him. He said 
there were classes for men too. Men 
have to train their strength and sense of 
balance so they can properly carry the 
ladies over the stage. 

Some cynics in Paris say that most 
people go to the Opera only because 
they like to sit in the most magnificent 
house on earth. I don’t know whether 
this is true or not but a visit to the Paris 
Opera is certainly an event. The present 
house is the twelfth home of the Opera. 
Of the other eleven houses three burned 
down. Their names are characteristic of 
the changing political climate of France. 
In 1669, it was called Académie des 
Opéras, in 1804, Académie Impériale de 
Musique, in 1848, Thédtre de la Nation; 
since 1871 it has had its present name 
(which no one but the bureaucrats use), 
Théatre National de l Opéra. As for the 
changing economic climate, here are 
the prices of admissions. In 1669, a 
good seat cost half a louis d’or; in 1875, 
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® Picture yourself in a land of breath- 
taking beauty—where each new day 
promises new adventure .. . thrilling 
big game reserves and primitive native 
villages . . . spectacular Victoria Falls 
and the Forest of Rain... gay beach 
resorts and smart, cosmopolitan cities 
. . . you'll find nothing to compare 
with South Africa. 


It's two vacations in one... 
One, your visit itself—and you can plan 
your own itinerary, have a hunting or 
camera safari arranged in advance or en- 
joy a 55-day, all-expense “Cruise-Tour.” 
The second— your sea voyage aboard the 
African Endeavor or African Enterprise— 
modern transatlantic liners featuring the 
finest accommodations, service and cui- 
sine. Regular sailings—New York to 

Capetown, $650 up. 
For full information, 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 
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26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











Here’s ideal all-year 
climate. Winter's won- mae: 
derful—spring and summer are, too. Visitors say 
April, May are perfect; warm days, cool nights. 
( In this old western cat- 
tle country, it’s all in a 
day's fun to ride, golf, 
sunbathe, sightsce, or 


just relax. You'll find 
historic and scenic 
wonders, world-famed, in the colorful south 
eastern Arizona desert. Across the street is 
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7 francs; in 1919, 18 frances; in 1925, 40 


f . 
francs; and today, 800 francs. 
The present opera house owes its i in VE YH) 1h 
existence to an attempted assassina- 


tion. On the night of January 14, 1858, 7 

one Felice Orsini hurled a bomb at 

Napoleon III and Empress Eugénie as lf} V4 
their carriage was passing through the 

Rue le Peletier on their way to the é 


opera to hear the famous singer Massal. 
The royal couple was not hurt but the 
carriage was wrecked and a number of 
people were killed. Napoleon was so 
overwhelmed by his good fortune in 
having escaped the bomb that he de- 
cided to build a new opera house, 
“more splendid than all the previous 
ones.” A contest for the plans was 
announced; of 171 submitted, Charles 
Garnier’s design was accepted. Garnier 
suggested a house in the cold but gran- 
diose style of the Second Empire. 

No matter what you feel about the 
Opera as a building, you must admit 
that Garnier didn’t work on a small 
scale. In order to create the right ap- 
proaches, he had whole streets and 
Yes, really see Hollywood! blocks of houses torn down, and the 
And in Southern California, magnificent ereayrond ss POpéra _— 
only TANNER GRAY LINE created, the only large rene: in Paris 

: without trees so that the view from and 
can show you all the sights! of the Opera is not obscured. Today 
the Opera stands at the intersection of 
seven important streets, dominating the 
large Place de l'Opera, a favorite ren- 
dezvous for tourists. The three-story 
facade is decorated with the profiles 
of Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Bach and 
Haydn. The loggia has thirty Corin- 
thian monolithic columns, a profusion 
of red marble balconies and the Grand 
oan vee meters 3 ~ Soak up the sun—whether you're drifting on palm- 
gikded ctatess of compouers, tase fringed lakes or exploring sunny Alpine trails. In 
mental chimney pieces, big mirrors. § four hours, Switzerland’s fast electric trains will whisk 


: you almost anywhere in this gay and friendly country. 
p The Opera Ball 


And you save up to half on special Swiss travel fares. 


Inside movie studios...homes of 
the stars...location trip to see 
western movies filmed! Radio 
and television shows! 


And that's not all—see such No story of the Paris Opera would 
wonderful sights as the ship- be complete without a mention of the 
filled harbor, Knott's Berry Opera Ball, the greatest social event in 
Farm, Forest Lawn, the ancient prewar France and the high point of 
Mintens the Paris “season.” This fancy dress 
ball brought together the aristocracy, 
TA N N . R the celebrities in letters, wealth and 
politics, and the demi-monde. A gi- 
G r+ AY L | ry] ra gantic dance floor was laid down over 
the seats in the parquet and orchestra 

1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles at the height of the stage. 
MUtval 3111 “It was wonderful to look at,” says 
; ; an old chronicle. “The women, masked 
ing sowte econ and in stunning dresses, the men, noble 
A Bs ai and elegant, in fancy costumes or tails. 
—— rhodinn en — ty There were certain, well-established “t x 
LIMOUSINES with cheuffeurs for rules. A man had to know at least half : se tai (2 pa 
individually planned tours. a dozen 0 -sedeamea phrases; he had t OE ae . , : 
to be audacious even if he were bald- wae oe “Relaxing | ae ee = 
headed; and he was not supposed to bin / You still have time to en- you stop over at a cosy chalet or . splendid 
declare his love to a woman before she joy Switzerland’s mag- resort hotel. You can dine on partridge, and 
had taken off her mask. . . . Quite a nificent Spring ski season — perfect snow tender steaks and chops, or trout au bleu, 
few affairs which started at the Opera conditions in the higher areas of the Alps raclettes, and cheese soufflés. Yet you can 


Ball, ended with a pistol duel in the until June. Switzerland is the crossroads of live as economically as at home! 
. : Europe — the gathering place of gay inter- 
Bois de Boulogne. . . .” : 


national vacationists. And almost everyone 
The great days of the Opera Ball are you meet speaks English! Ep ents to Races Sofere you ge 


gone. Today the yearly ball is for the Ar is your Travel Agent! 

benefit of the Red Cross or other char- “ a 

itable institutions, and once in a while Swiss National (yl Tou ‘ Offi 
American picture companies rent the 2 rist ce 
Opera House for a gala showing. But 415 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


there is still opera, and occasionally 
good opera, in Paris. THE END 
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A BARGE floats into Limerick canal terminal 


Strong in Lrish hearts and history is the green countryside 


WHERE THE RIVER 
SHANNON FLOWS 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


LET Dubliners, highbrows and James Joyce 
keep their River Liffey; to millions of Americans 
there’s another Irish river freighted with earthier 
memories. It’s the Shannon, which twists through 
250 miles of sunlight in the southern and western 


counties. It rises in the low damp mountains of 
County Cavan and waters a demesne beloved of 


irish-Americans even to the third generation. The 
names here drip like Celtic honey: Limerick, 


Tralee, Athlone. For this River Shannon and its 
tributary the Lee were the last fresh water they 
saw as, expelled by the famines of 1846-47, they 
boarded the tender at Cobh (then Queenstown) 
to embark for an unknown yet luring America. 

The River Shannon they knew and loved is still 
flowing today. But today there’s also a modern 
River Shannon, characterized by the cement up- 
rights of the hydroelectric (Continued on Page 100) 
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LOUGH ALLEN in Leitrim County near headwaters of Shannon is third largest of the lakes 
formed by the river. Field in the foreground boasts a crop of that Irish staple, the potato. 
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(Continued from Page 98 ) station at Ardnacrusha, 
built, paradoxically enough, by Germans in 1926. 
Yet Shannon remains that turbulent river which 
in winters inundates her banks and by-passes 
deposits of turf bogs; these later to be cut up into 
peat to warm Irish cottages. 

An adventure up and down the valley of the 
Shannon is a choice sort of holiday, for such a 
junket is off the beaten track of planned tours. In 
three days you can amass an acquaintance with 
southern and western Ireland deep enough to as- 
tound the next meeting of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. For in the small fertile compass of 
that new republic known as Ireland there's a 
brooding peace, and chunks of poetical history. 
The Shannon Valley is an all but mythical land- 
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scape dotted with crumbling castles, philosophical 
cows, and clairvoyant old women—the vista of 
a fairy tale in your books as a child. 

As your plane approaches the Emerald Isle, 
she'll be more than likely to put on her famous 
meteorological show for your benefit. Fine pen- 
cils of rain will lace the wings of your Constella- 
tion; you’re almost sure to see Shannon Airport 
swathed in a soft mist. This airport, vital in air 
traffic between New York and Paris, sits on a 
little peninsula in southwestern Ireland, where 
Shannon empties into the Atlantic. The wonted 
rain may cause you to recall a little verse you 
memorized in school: 


puorocrapus By Jean and Tom Hollyman 





we 


a 


ERY of panoplied past is still with the Shannon: from King John’s Castle near Thomond Bridge and Treaty Stone of Limerick. 


For the roses in the cheeks of Irish girls would 
fade and die 

If they were not washed and watered by the 
misty Irish sky... 


Rain anywhere else might put you into a tan- 
trum. Not here though. Irish rain is never irrele- 
vant; it’s intrinsic to the verdure of growing 
things. This rain has even something to do with 
the red-cheeked, green-uniformed hostesses of 
Aer Lingus, who greet you with the same brogue 
you suspected Grandmother Toomey was putting 
on for effect, that wonderful accent of Cork and 
Limerick, which acts like poteen upon the tongue. 

The Shannon Valley can best be toured by a 
serpentine route roughly in the shape of a figure 


+ eat ap etna tetas i Neen ——— 
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eight, with its intersections at the town of Limer- 
ick, conveniently sixteen miles away from Aer- 
phort na Sionna. (And remember that an Irish 
mile, like Irish stories, is longer than an English 
or American one.) 

To cover the valley takes at least three days 
and 750 miles of twisting driving, though on 
very good roads. On your first day you can see 
most of southwestern Ireland, right down to the 
southernmost city of Cork. On the second you 
can cover most of the middle Shannon as far 
as Athlone, the geographical center of the island. 
On the third you can penetrate almost into North- 
ern Ireland, near where the Shannon River rises. 
This means crossing and recrossing the river, 


BARGES ply the river between Dublin and Limerick, using the waters of both Shannon 
and the Grand Canal for their passage. This one makes a stop at Portumna station. 


A HOUSEBOAT on the Shannon provides a pleasant home for Alfred Eggleston, a 
retired India bank official. His daughter and wife help bring the rowboat alongside. 


+ he hes 


which is spanned by more than twenty bridges. 
You should not stay strictly within the valley of 
the Shannon, but should allow yourself the lee- 
way of seeing anything within fifty miles of the 
river, since in these hinterlands are all manner of 
storied towns, fairs and cathedrals. 

The town of Limerick isn’t the happiest intro- 
duction to the charms ofsouthern Ireland, but its 
vicinity to the airport makes it a convenient 
springboard. Limerick is a little city squatting 
spang in the county of the same name. The River 
Shannon flows through it, enlivening it with a 
certain watery music. At Limerick you should call 
at the Convent of the Good Shepherd, where all 
day long the nuns tat out the lovely Lrish lace with 


silent fingers; you can buy mother trimmings for 
her collar and cuffs at prices unknown in Amer- 
ican notion shops. You should stare at the lump- 
ish Treaty Stone, which in 1691 concluded or 
abridged one of the many “troubles” between 
Ireland and England—the fight after the expul- 
sion of James II in the so-called Bloodless Revo- 
lution. 

And at midnight you may wander across Sars- 
field Bridge, listen to Shannon nibbling at the 
moles below (here the river is tidal), and watch 


old men, with woolen socks, nodding over their 


poles, praying for a pike to try their hooks. And 
at every hour from morning to midnight a clock 
strikes atop Cannock’s Department Store. It 


THE RIVER is hospitable to sports as well as to commerce. Limerick has a 
rowing club which practices racing on the Abbey, a branch of the Shannon. 


ae 


SECOND-OLDEST yacht club in the world is located at Athlone, County 
Westmeath. Founded in 1770 it races its Shannon-class boats in regattas. 








: 


Tym isis : 


THE ROCK OF CASHEL with its Round Tower, castle and other antiquities stands at a confluence of roads 


in South Tipperary 
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The cross within its gate rests on the reputed coronation stone of ancient Munster kings. 





A FARMER accompanied by his dog drives his 


rings the Big Ben motif, but in waltz time, as 
though a shamrock had goi into its works: 


i riEPUPer PRPrSirer 


Cruise’s Royal Hotel is the most acceptable in 
Limerick ;it advertises itself as the most modern 
outside Dublin. Miss Helen Broderick is the 
““manageress”’; she’s fond of black dresses with 
white dickies. You'll never recognize your name 
when she trills over it. When she isn’t losing her 
Irish sense of humor over the old-type crank tele- 
phone which calls Dublin or summons her staff, 
she can be a da-a-ar-lin’ indeed. Prices at Cruise’s 
are relatively high for southern Ireland, yet you 
can get a snug room here for fifteen shillings, 
sixpence, European plan—that is, you pay for 
meals and all extras, except breakfast. 

The most sensible and leisurely way up and 
down Shannon Valley is in a hired car. The cost 
of motoring anywhere in Ireland is a little over 
one shilling a mile, but the responsibility of feed- 
ing and bedding-down your chauffeur comes out 
of your own pocket. Never be afraid of getting 
stuck in the mire of a donkey trail. Irish roads 
are good-to-excellent by American standards. 
Your first attempt to hire an automobile will 
probably be from the local publican, as you lean 
over a pint of his Guinness. , 

“Is it a good car?” 

“Yis, it’s a foine car, but it’s tin year old 

“But will it hold up with 750 miles of driving?” 

a va 

“How can you drive me and.tend bar?” 

“Sure, and for yourself I'd close me pub. 
*T would be a pleasure.” 

“What's your estimate of the cost of the trip?” 

“Well, Oi couldn’t say. But Oi'd do some fig- 
urin’ with a friend who owns a garage here. . . .” 

But maybe you'll be wiser to phone Hanley 
Motors in Dublin, who have a fleet of new 








cart through rolling countryside of County Cork. 


cars. Lucky you, if your driver turns out to be 
John McGinty of | Clare Street, Dublin. John 
has driven Walt Disney and Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and he knows every furlong of Ireland. He tells 
fabulous stories, far more rib-wracking than our 
stock ones about Pat and Mike. He sings Irish 
songs. And yet he will never bend your ear when 
you really want to look at something along the 
way. Of course you'll have to get used to the 
shock of an American car with a right-hand 
drive keeping to the /eft side of the road. 

From Limerick, John and you will head about 
twelve miles southwest to Adare in Limerick 
County. Here the Maigue, a sliverish tributary 
of the Shannon, is fenced in by paddocks and 
the low railings of snaffling grounds; nut-brown 
colts are snuffing the sunlight beside their 
mares. Once all this farm and pasture land was 
the domain of Lord and Lady Adare. Today 
some of their former tenants have bought their 
own farms. At Adare you'll also notice that the 
romantic thatched roof of your Grandfather 
Toomey is vanishing too: the art of the thatcher 
is growing obsolete. Formerly a cunningly woven 
roof of straw or flax would hold out against any 
weather for twenty years. But if some of the 
quaint rural quality is on the way out, you'll 
remark in its stead neat modern cottages financed 
by the Irish Land Commission. Yet still today 
Irish farmhouses and walls are pastel white or 
pink—buttermilk remains the secret ingredient 
in the whitewash recipe, to keep it from rubbing 
off on the clothes of irish housewives gossiping 
over the back fence. 

In these southern counties you'll observe, al- 
most every mile, an especial Irish adaptation of 
the principal symbol of Christianity. It’s the 
Celtic cross, its arms wreathed by a circlet of 
stone, and it preserves the idea of ancient chival- 
rous kings and bloody struggles for The Faith. 
Lovely and humble at once, these Celtic crosses 


stand by roadsides, or sometimes in triumph on a 


MRS. BRIGID ENRIGHT, acharacterful matron of some 74 years, lives with her daughter in an ancient thatched 
house near Ballylongford in County Kerry. Many such tidily thatched homes dot the Shannon countryside. 
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BELOW THE SHANNON lies Cork, largest town in South Ireland after Dublin, a clean city, home of the Temperance Pledge and a busy port. 


wy 


IRISH COLLEEN is considerably more than a pretty 
myth of song and story. She still exists in real life 
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green mound, where parties of Sinn Fein guerrilla 
fighters were done to death in the bloody years 
1916-22. 

Less than an hour’s drive from Limerick, and 
you're in County Cork. Many Irish-Americans 
stem from here, and proud of it too. It owns a 
little town with the sumptuous name of Charle- 
ville. Here every Wednesday morning is held a 
pig market. Wagons and jaunting cars block the 
narrow streets; many a doomed porker has his 
bacon prodded by plug-chewing potential pur- 
chasers. Milk trucks swollen with new cream 
waddle past, headed farther south for the choco- 
late factory at Mallow. 

Cork is also a green county of hedgerows, on 
which Irish women hang out their laundry to 
bleach. These hedgerows are of dense blackthorn, 
out of which the redoubtable shillelagh is manu- 
factured in a factory in the very city of Cork, 
which you will make by lunch time. This county 
has also strata of limestone under its soil, account- 
ing for the silky goodness of Irish cream, butter 
and cheese. If you should ever be reborn as a 
gourmet milch cow, you could ask for nothing 
finer than to crop grass growing out of limestone 
land. From this stone, too, were built the tottering 
Danish round towers that frown from every com- 
manding hill in Ireland. Out of this limestone 
burgeons the sugar beet which makes southern 
Ireland self-sustaining in sweets. 

Now that you're in County Cork, you have 
simply no excuse for not paying your respects to 
Blarney Castle. It lies directly in your path, on 
that first morning’s drive south toward Cork City. 
Stroll through blooming grounds and over a foot- 
bridged rill, where trout eye you trustingly almost 
at the surface. Pay a shilling to the old woman in 
charge of the turnstile and receive a damp bless- 


ing from her one eye. To your left is New Blarney 
Castle, inhabited by Sir George Colthurst, who 
is more interested in how his fillies do at the 
Galway Races than in ruins. For the roof is off 
Old Blarney Castle now; huge oak beams that 
once supported it still sag from the masonry. 
There are 127 steps up to the rampart; the stair- 
case walls are so close together that you conclude 
that the Crusaders must have been built rather 
like Caspar Q. Milquetoast across the shoulders. 
The keep of Old Blarney is girdled with iron 
balustrades. First you should mount the flat 
Wishing Stone, and your most logical wish would 
be that you can get up enough nerve to kiss the 
Blarney Stone. (A honeymooning lush actually 
did fall to his death a century ago.) This sine qua 
non of all travelers to Ireland is something of a 
gymnastic ordeal. 

“TI think I'll skip this,” says a honeymooning 
American bride. 

“It’s bad luck to,” says her husband, edging 
away himself. 

“There should be a lift (elevator) here,” says 
an English lady, peering into the abyss. 

ust 1?”" you ask, shying. 

“Sure, and I'll hold your legs,” says John 
McGinty. 

To kiss the stone you must lower yourself par- 
tially backwards. Then holding onto the guide 
rails, you must fervently buss the rock at its low- 
est point. Sad comment on the decline of faeries: 
there are lipstick stains here. The ritual is tricky 


for anyone above the (Continued on Page 139) 








_—> 
RELIGION is a living, active force along the Shan- 
non. Parishioners and nuns leave the Church of Saint 
Brigid in Portumna after Sunday Mass. Note bicy- 
cles, popular method of transportation for all ages. 
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NATCHEZ 
PILGRIMAGE 


Stately homes and historic nostalgia make it one of the 


South's most colorful travel events 


by EMILY ANNE BOWYER 


NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI, is a Southern city 
which has conquered the industrial drought 
which has afflicted some of her sister cities, but 
still sternly refuses to turn her back on the color 
and charm of her ante-bellum past. 

Natchez accomplished the first feat by hard 
work, development of local industries and good 
fortune in the form of the discovery of oil con- 
veniently nearby. All of this contributes to the 
comfort and well-being of the city, but has noth- 
ing to do with its glamour. 

The glamour, the ante-bellum color and charm 
are the spiritual property and the triumphant 
accomplishment of the Natchez Pilgrimages. The 
Pilgrimages, copied approximately by many an- 


other Southern city, are promotion with a genteel 
Southern drawl, public relations draped with 
magnolia, publicity made palatable by patrician 
sponsorship. They first came into being in 1931. 

That year the Natchez Garden Club was play- 
ing host, or hostess, to the Mississippi State 
Federation of Garden Clubs. Planning for the 
event took on a note of foreboding when it was 
remarked that there were very few formal, land- 
scaped gardens in Natchez. At this point inspira- 
tion struck. Why not show off some of the fine 
old houses of Natchez, its architectural heritage 
from a more leisurely and decorative past? 

Mrs. J. Balfour Miller, at that time president of 
the Natchez Garden (Continued on Page 109) 


BETWEEN the elegant iron gates of Stanton Hall, the handsomely restored home 
of the Pilgrimage Garden Club, Mrs. Alma Kellogg-Cain poses in bell skirt. 


< 


MONTEIGNE, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Kendall, was built in 1855, by 


Confederate General William T. Martin, sacked by Union troops during the war. 
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(Continued from Page 107) Club, is generally 
given credit for the inspiration, though there is, as 
often happens in garden clubs and other institu- 
tfons, a splinter group which denies her vision. 
Whatever the solution, there’s no denying that 
the Pilgrimages have been an outrageous success 
financially, socially and culturally since their 
casual beginning in 1931. 

It was not until the next year that the Pilgrim- 
ages blossomed as such. The original garden-club 
sortie of 1931 was selective and uncommercial. In 
the spring of 1932, however, Mrs. Miller and her 
colleagues invited the whole country to visit 
Natchez. They arranged for paid admission, set 
up a selected tour of the most impressive and 
historically interesting houses and earmarked the 
money taken in for authentic restoration of the 
old houses. 

All this did not happen overnight or with the 
ease of a storybook miracle. In the first place, 
house owners had to be persuaded to let their 
residences be thrown open to the public. But 
Southern pride, at first an obstacle to the tour, 
became its ally. The argument of the pro- 
Pilgrimage faction, that Natchez had a heritage of 
fine homes and a responsibility to let less fortu- 
nate folk, even Yankees, view that heritage, won 
out and preparations began. 

The 1932 Pilgrimage generated a brush-fire 
enthusiasm throughout the whole city. House 
owners were pleased and flattered by the respect- 
ful admiration their houses evoked. Merchants 
prospered by the tourists attracted during the two 
saa the affair. Almost everyone in Natchez 
was involved, either directly—and often profit- 
ably—or indirectly touched with the warm glow 
of local pride. 


Turning Back the Clock 


These were the rock-bottom years of the depres- 
sion, mind you, but the Pilgrimages flourished 
nonetheless. Their sponsors saw to it that they 
were kept on a properly high plane and that 
admission fees were not too discouraging. De- 
pression or no, tourists kept coming. 

Naturally, costume and pageantry were added 
to make the spectacle more authentic and appeal- 
ing. Hostesses and their daughters received 
visitors in the dress popular before the War Be- 
tween the States. Attics and cellars were ransacked 
for the gown Miss Melinda wore when she danced 
with Robert E. Lee. Barring this, dressmakers 
were pressed into service to whip up reproduc- 
tions. The houses themselves profited mightily 
through the accumulating Pilgrimage fees, and 
more than one house, if not saved from destruc- 
tion, was at least able to afford a reconstructive 
face lifting. From tiny beginnings as a somewhat 
select venture of a group of garden-club ladies, 
the Pilgrimages have engulfed the city. 

The end result has been a boon both to Natchez 
and to visitors. The city had always been a focal 
spot for the wealth and glamour of the territory 
around it. Now the fine homes that were show 
places before the war blazed forth at Sumter are 
as elegant as ever. An annual feature of the 
Pilgrimage is the Confederate Ball, a costumed 
monument to nostalgia where every girl can feel 
herself an incarnation of Scarlett O'Hara and 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Howard Bader 


ON A FENCE in front of 100-year-old Dunleith, the estate’s young mistress, Alixe Carpenter, 
pats equine friend. Original Dunleith, burned in 1840's, preceded this colonnaded mansion. 


A GROUP of Pilgrimage visitors conclude their tour through spacious Green Leaves. The 
house was built before War of 1812 and most of the furniture preserved in it is pre-Civil War. 
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every man Rhett Butler, or at least a dashing 
young Confederate general. 

The handsome homes of Natchez reflect a var- 
ied architectural influence to the interested vis- 
itor. The oldest ones, built before 1800, are ele- 
gant but not immense and follow the Spanish 
Provincial in style. Some still have priceless fix- 
tures imported from Spain and Portugal and 
many are held together by the wooden pegs which 
were used for construction before nails became 
cheap and plentiful. King’s Tavern was built with 
ships’ timber and one can see the rope holes in its 
window sills. 

There is also a Creole blend of French and 
Spanish architecture that came up the river 
from New Orleans and survives at its best in 
Bontura, one-time home of a wealthy Portuguese 
who operated a tavern in Natchez-Under-the- 
Hill, the old town’s rough-and-tumble tenderloin. 
English Georgian, Greek Revival and Southern 
Colonial are all present in mixed degrees of purity 
in Pilgrimage houses. 

With the Pilgrimages firmly established as a 
city tradition, Natchez has proved to her own 
satisfaction that it is possible for a city to live 
well and busily in the present without turning her 
back on the past. 

As long as there are Pilgrimages, the past will 
be an all-pervading force in the city on the Mis- 
SISSIPPI. 

New Orleans novelist Harnett Kane tells an 
anecdote which explains just how all-pervading 
this atmosphere can be. 

4 Pilgrimage visitor from the North was 
talking to a Natchez child who was walking 
a dog. 

““That’s a nice puppy, sonny,” she said. ““What 


kind is it 


“Oh, nothin’ special,’ the child replied mod- THE PROPER ante-bellum flavor is painstakingly achieved and must be kept authentic even down to fully 
estly. ‘Jus’ a li'l’ ole ante-bellum dog.” THE END period unmentionables. The inevitable Mammy supervises the final dressing of a Pilgrimage handmaiden 


COLORFUL TABLEAUxX are an important part of Confederate Ball pageantry. Southern beauties accept admiration of officer swains. 
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CONCORD AND LEXINGTON 


(Continued from Page 63) 


Main Street stops being the Milldam 
and becomes simply Main Street, one 
side of it mostly occupied by a row of 
fine old early 19th Century houses now 
incorporated in Concord Academy, a 
girls’ school. On the other side, among 
other buildings, is the house where 
Thoreau died; it is now owned by 
descendants of the Alcott family—one 
of whom, Mrs. Louisa May Alcott 
Kussin, appropriately runs a children’s 
shop, outfitting Concord’s present-day 
little men and little women. 

The relative prosperity of the town is 
indicated by the fact that there is an 
automobile and a telephone for every 
three and a half inhabitants, counting 
men, women and children and the in- 
mates of a state reformatory located 
within the town’s boundaries. Another 
indication is that the town’s savings 
bank, the Middlesex Institution for 
Savings, has more depositors than there 
are residents in the town. Ten years 
ago, the Concord Journal, one of three 
weekly newspapers in Concord, checked 
up on its 1600 subscribing families and 
found that each owned an average of 
$8600 in taxable real estate—a figure 
which has undoubtedly increased with 
rising dollar values. 


Emersons and Alcotts 


Concord people, of course, ofca- 
sionally go into Boston to be enter- 
tained; and personal ads in the Journal 
offer to share subscriptions to the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts. Yet the scope 
of local activity is so great that when a 
social-minded lady of comparatively 
recent residence saw a group of people 
being ushered into one of Concord’s 
big houses by deferential police, a year 
or so ago, she made a point of inquiring 
what group it was that was meeting 
there, thinking she might like to apply 
for membership. As it turned out, this 
was not the usual kind of Concord 
meeting; the owner of the house had 
just killed his wife. Yet the mistake was 
a natural one in a town which has a 
country club, two sportsmen’s clubs, a 
badminton club, two riding clubs, two 
baseball clubs, a hockey club, a walking 
club, a dramatic club, a swimming asso- 
ciation, community classes, an Emerson 
group, a League of Women Voters, a 
musical club, a bird club, an anti- 
quarian society, a garden club, a 
mothers’ club, a 4-H Club, a Parent- 
Teacher Association, children’s con- 
certs, an art association and a library 
committee. It also has a club called the 
Social Circle, which no Johnny-come- 
lately can hope to crash; it grew out of 
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the Revolutionary Committee of Cor- 
respondence, is limited to twenty-five 
members, and most of the present 
members had fathers and grandfathers, 
some even great-grandfathers, who 
were members before them. Dining 
around at one another's houses once a 
week during the winter, these are Con- 
cord’s “solidest of men, who yield the 
solidest of gossip,” as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote of their predecessors 
when he was their leading spirit. 

Emerson, though born in Boston, 
was second only to the battle at Con- 
cord Bridge in making Concord one of 
America’s most famous towns; and 
his home on Lexington Road is now 
one of the town’s numerous public 
shrines. Across the road is the Anti- 
quarian House, the local museum, and 
here the antiquarian society has dupli- 
cated, to exact dimensions, the sage’s 
study, and fitted into it his own furni- 
ture, rocking chair and all. The public 
library, on Main Street, has a statue of 
him in his favorite dressing gown, by 
Daniel Chester French (also a Concord 
man) and preserves some of his manu- 
scripts, along with those of such other 
Concord authors as Hawthorne, Tho- 
reau, the Alcotts and Margaret Sidney. 
And any school child in Concord can 
tell you how to reach Emerson's grave, 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

Yet for every American who has 
even dipped into an Emerson essay 
there are thousands who have read 
Little Women, or at least seen one of 
the movie versions of it; and Orchard 
House, home of the Alcotts, further 
down Lexington Road, is the most 
visited house in Concord. Actually, 
this is only one of several houses occu- 
pied by the Alcotts at one time or an- 
other, but it is the one in which Louisa 
May wrote her juvenile masterpiece 
the one which her devoted readers 
fondly remember as Apple Slump. To 
one side of the house is the small, un- 
painted wooden-Gothic building in 
which Bronson Alcott held his School 
of Philosophy in the 1880's, bringing so 
many deep thinkers to Concord that 
Louisa told a friend “they roost on our 
steps like hens waiting for the corn,” 
and the local hackman had to buy a new 
horse-drawn bus to transport them. 

Another Alcott house, just next door, 
is also a public shrine, but more par- 
ticularly because it was later Haw- 
thorne’s home, The Wayside. And 
many of the visitors to Orchard Housc 
who subseqtiently step over to The 
Wayside are even more impressed by 
the fact that it was still later the home 
of Margaret Sidney (Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop), the author of The Five Little 
Peppers stories. 


The Thoreau Trail 


The Thoreaus occupied more Con- 
cord houses in their time than even the 
Alcotts did, but the only one open to 
the public—and that one not as a pub- 
lic shrine—is now a part of the town’s 
quietly unpretentious old hostelry, the 
Colonial Inn, on the Square. The inn is 
three old houses put together, and the 
house at the northern end is where 
the Thoreaus lived while Henry was at 
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Harvard; one of the rooms is now the 
office, with the switchboard, key rack 
and desk facing a big fireplace bearing 
the date 1799. Thoreau’s own hut at 
Walden Pond long since disappeared, 
and though Thoreau enthusiasts through 
the years have built a huge rock cairn 
on what was supposed to have been its 
site, it has now been discovered that 
they picked the wrong spot. The Anti- 
quarian House, however, has various 
articles that once belonged to him in an 
appropriately bare-boarded and 
sparsely furnished Thoreau Room. As 
for Walden Pond itself, its shores are 
now included in a state park, so heavily 
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® In 1861, Matthew Vassar put 
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patronized that the very sight-seeing 
buses frequently have to by-pass it be- 
cause of the jammed roads. The visitors, 
however, are there, almost unani- 
mously, to swim or picnic, not to honor 
Thoreau. 

One Concord celebrity of Emerson’s 
time, though in a different category, 
was Ephraim Wales Bull, who de- 
veloped the Concord grape. He was ec- 
centric and crusty—or, at least, became 
so in his latter years—and died in the 
poorhouse; but his Grapevine Cottage, 
just beyond Orchard House and the 
Wayside, is now marked by a tablet 
commemorating his gift to the world. 
His idea was to develop a grape that 
would thrive in such a cool climate as 
Concord’s; though Concord grapes be- 
came one of the country’s important 
crops, none is now grown commercially 
in Concord. 

With all its 19th Century history, it is 
still the events of the nineteenth of 
April, 1775, on which Concord, like 
Lexington, mainly depends for its place 
in the American sun. Neither Paul 
Revere (despite Longfellow’s erroneous 
line to the effect that he “came to the 
bridge in Concord town’’) nor William 
Dawes managed to get as far as Con- 
cord. But fortunately young Dr. Sam- 
uel Prescott of Concord was over in 
Lexington that night, acourting, and 
was able to slip through the British 
advance guard and give the alarm. 
And so the Concord men and those 
from nearby Lincoln were ready be- 
fore the British got there, and re- 
inforcements were on the way from 
Acton, Bedford and various other 
towns. (The two killed at Concord 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


Bridge were Acton men, as Lexington 
is not above reminding Concord, when 
the old feud flares.) 

If you remember your history of this 
small but fateful engagement, the 
Americans first simply marched along 
ahead of the British, to the tune of 
The White Cockade, for all the world 
like a Patriots’ Day parade in modern 
Concord. But the British stopped in the 
Square, and the Americans marched on 
out over the North Bridge. 

Wright's Tavern, where the British 
Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn 
wet their whistles, and where one of 
them is supposed to have boasted, 
as he stirred his toddy with his finger, 
that he would so stir Yankee blood 
before night, still stands on the Square, 
and was still, until two or three 
years ago, a tavern. It is now an 
antique shop. 

Out by the bridge, the Rev. William 
Emerson had built a new house a few 
years before the fight. From it, he 
watched what went on after the British 
marched on from the Square. In later 
years, his famous grandson wrote his 
first book in the house; and still later 
Hawthorne lived there for a time, and 
wrote Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Known ever since as the Old Manse, 
the house is another of Concord’s pub- 
lic shrines, and one of the loveliest. 

The old bridge itself was torn down a 
few years after the Revolution and the 
road relocated. When Parson Ripley 
finally persuaded the town to vote 
enough money to put up a memorial in 
1836, it had to be placed on the British 
soldiers’ side of the river, because there 
was no longer any access to the other 
side; but it bluntly reasserted Concord’s 
challenge to Lexington: that here was 
“the first forcible resistance to British 
aggression.” It was for the 1836 cere- 
mony, when this marker was dedicated, 
incidentally, that Emerson wrote: 


By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world. 


By 1875, the 100th anniversary, the 
town had rebuilt the bridge, and 
Daniel Chester French's statue of The 
Minuteman took its place on the Amer- 
ican side of the river. Young French 
had never done much “‘sculpin’,”’ as his 
father called it, and this was his first 
important commission. Its use as the 
official emblem of War Bonds in 
World War II has now probably made 
it the best-known statue in the country. 

At daybreak on the morning of 
special anniversaries, the Concord In- 
dependent Battery, which lays claim to 
being one of the oldest military outfits 
in the country, hauls a pair of old can- 
non to the battlefield and rocks the rest 
of the sleeping town in its beds with a 
twenty-one-gun salute. It then repairs 
to the Colonial Inn for breakfast and a 
traditional dram; after which it goes 
back to fire another salute in honor of 
whatever dignitary is due to arrive as 
the day's guest of honor. Some people 
always wonder if the old cannon may 
not blow up; but all that ever happens 
is that numerous dogs, brought to 
the ceremony by owners unmindful of 
the sensitiveness of canine eardrums, 
almost go crazy. 

Lexington’s salute to the great day, 
like the town itself, is of a more modern 
nature. It does some mild bell ringing 
shortly after dawn, but it is not until 
seven o'clock, when most residents of a 
commuting community may be ex- 
pected to have awakened as a matter of 
habit even on a holiday, that it really 
turns on the noise. Then it does it 
with the fire-alarm whistles. The signal 
blown is |—7—7—5. THE END 
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trails made long ago —trails worn by the moccasined feet of Indians before the white man came, 
by heavy boots of Spanish explorers four centuries ago, by the wheels of covered wagons bearing 
the commerce of the Old West and by the great crail herds of cattle as they were 

driven a thousand miles to meet the coming railroads. These Highways of Romance lead 

you to scenic and historic spots unique in America, to friendly towns and cities with 

their warm Western welcome, and into the peaceful solitude of vast plains and great forests 

as unspoiled today as when only the red man roamed them. Come to The Land of Enchantment 
this year — see Carlsbad Caverns National Park and the eight National Monuments in 

New Mexico; savor the lingering atmosphere of Spanish culture and Early West; explore 

the ruins of prehistoric Indian cities, visit living pueblos where life has not changed 

in centuries — have the finest and most rewarding vacation of your life! 
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ction room. Campfire songs. WRITE FOR FOLDER 





SHALL em em mile) 








THE DON K RANCH 


Siloam Star Rout., Pueblo, Colorado. 
in fabulous Son isabel Forest. Vast mountain acreage. 
Magnificent scenery. Fine horses. Beautiful trails. 
Swimming pool. Cocktail bar. Superb food. Luxurious 
lodge; quest house. Delightfully cool in summer, bril- 
liantly sunny in winter. For those who seek the best. 
Brochure on request 














Snowshoe Ranch 
Varationiog? Welcome Folks to a real stock ranch, not a 
resort. Ride & photograph with cowboys on Forest- Indian 
traile Zane Grey knew. Chuck wagon dinners, etc. Finest 
trout fishing. Wholesome fun for everyone. Wri 

Mer. & Mrs. ' 4. Kasdorf, 


Spring Creek Ranch—Arizona 


All activities inn for all of the family on modern 
ing, pack trips. Ideal climate. 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizona 
Hidden Valley Ranch 


Distinctive Adirondack Mountain Resort with complete va- 
cation facilities for relaxation and entertainment. 65 splen- 
did horses, lake, beach, all sports Established 1938. Amer 
ican Plan. Sensible rai rches. Write for free 
lake ramen 55, New York 





stone ranch 











Plan Now For 
SUMMER VACATIONS, 
HONEYMOONS, ETC. 


Many resorts are booked to 
capacity early. To assure ac- 
commodations in the place of 
your choice, write now for 
reservations. 

In writing it is wise to give 
several alternate dates. It gives 
the hotel, ranch or resort a 
chance to fit your reservations 
into available space. 
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Welcome to historic 





e 


VIRGINIA 


Plan now to visit restored 
Williamsburg—where Washington, 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
championed our freedom. You'll en- 
joy the leisurely tours of famous 
buildings and gardens—trips to 
Jamestown, Yorktown and nearby 
plantations. Also golf, tennis, 
cycling. Fine lodgings in modern 
hotels, colonial guest houses and 
restored taverns. 


Williamsburg Lod 
Single from $3.50 « Double from $5 


Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $8 «© Double from $12 


For information: write di 
rect to Miss F. H. Burns, 
see travel agent or Williams- 
bure Reservation Office, 630 
Fifth Avenue, N. Tele- 
phone Circle 6-8896. 





TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts 
in Settings of Natural Beauty 
For Vacationers and “Arm-chair Travelers.” 
Cc i 18@ full 1 pictures. De- 
scribes in detail 120 Fascinating Resorts 
ia ng ~¥ ay Land—in the 
oy iy m the Valleys, by the Lakes, 
yt ° 
Also Regional Descriptions: the Coun- 
try, Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing Attractions, etc., near 











eac ° 
Send $1 to: SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, INC. 
5441 Second Ave. Detroit 2, Michigan 














Hillsway (Travel Guide) 
America's newest travel guide by America’s greatest 
gourmet, Roland L. (I Recommend) Hill. Lists laces 
to eat and stay and 48 state road maps. Priced only $1.00. 
New 1951 edition. Order direct from 


Hillsway Co., 1620 E. 2nd St., Long Beach, California 


LIN 
“OWE PLACE 


Vital 
Information on Travel 
in UNITED STATES 
CANADA - MEXICO 
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Poe LODGE 
and LOG COTTAGES 
\\C idea! for Honeymoons 

Perfect for Vacations 
Main Lodge and individual modern 


For descriptive folder 
and reservations write 


F. E. Dittmer, Owner-Megr, 


CHUTE HOMESTEAD 
AND COTTAGES 
on Long Lake 


Box « Naples, Maine 








Che Shaded individual cottages 
ns in the Green Mountains. 
$7-$9 a day with meals 

Recommended by Duncan Hines 


Quiet and restful. 
Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 








aa 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
“A Vacation Paradise” 


Devotees call it “The Vine- 
yard”... and not just for its 
endless sun-drenched beaches, 
with Gulf Stream tempered waters “*~~— 
and clean, healthy air... but for un- ~ "5. 
beatable swimming, fishing, sailing and 
all favorite sports of young and old. Time- 
less beauty of Old W surroundings 
—— = rest and ate ee 
quaint, friendly villages . . . lots of lakes 
and woods. 
Modern accommodations of all types 
to suit all purses. Easy-to-get-to by 
train or car... auto-carrying ferries 
and steamships... direct planes 
from New York and Boston. 


Write now for free booklet: 
P.O. Box 7 
Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 


INEYARD 
So ISLAND 
Sixth Annual Martha’s Vineyard ye 
Bass Derby — September 15-Oct 5 








Rates from $9 day include excellent meals. 
fer 
Arthur P. " 


JACKSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
in the White Mountains 














MAY 1~ OCT. 15 
ARIZONA 





NOW'S the time to arrange your vacation at: 


PARADISE INN ... pHomux, azz. 





Clearwater Lodges, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Splendidl ipped hskpg. cott under tall 

shore 4 Wiasipessates Private gn & ha oy 
Fairyland of fall foliage. Informal, friendly, plete relax- 
ation. Reserve new te late May to mid Oct. Booklet “HH”. 
Matt. Brendel, Mgr., Box 659, New Hempshire 


Allenwodd Inn on Lake Champlain 
Opens June 15. A Duncan Hines selection, 
front ae re Food. All fond. wages sports yi 
3 ui oe ah avail. tri 
plan. Write Py Eo Booklet: _ _ 
Burlington 2, Vermont 
Camp Elizabeth inn and Cottages 
Midst f it lakeshore pines on Canada’s scenic border. 
Good feng, gol Own beach, sailing, canoes; tennis. 
Excellent . Informal. Canadian shopping too. 
Plan. Write for Folder, reservations. 

Newport 16, Vermont 














- 
Santa Rita Hotel—Tucson, Arizona 
Arizona's finest and friendliest resort hotel. 250 rms. 
Tucson’s Social Center; western hospitality and at- 
D S, Seon cuisine; famous Dance Bands, Polo, 
: sires Nick C. Hall, Mgr. 





The Birches on Moosehead Lake 

Individual cabins on shore of most beautiful lake in 
acation paradi 5 loneyMoon rates. Open to 

October ist. American plan, Write or wire na 


©. R. Fahey, Prop., Rockwood, Maine. Tel. 2151 


i 


Isle of 
Dreams-Come- True 


Here’s a vacation para- 

‘ dise that is literally “out 

a yi of this world” where the 

f ““<- charm of old New England 
and the gayety of modern living 
is blended with sunshine and the 
tang of salt water. 

The nearby Gulf Stream tem- 
pers the surf to 72° average, sil- 
very beaches stretch for spacious 
miles;—there’s golf, tennis, hik- 

4 ing, deep-sea fishing and scores of 
f-other sports—or just plain loafing 
in the sun. 

Stately sea captain’s houses, 
weathered fishing wharfs, purple 
moors and flowering by-ways en- 
chant the beauty-lover. 

There’s entertainment ga- 
lore . . . movies, dancing, 
summer theatre, Artists’ 
Colony, sailboat races. Ex- 
cellent hotels, homelike inns 
and fine restaurants. 

Visit this holiday isle where 
your dreams come true. 
Write for booklet and information 


NANTUCKET INFORMATION BUREAU 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 





sea, sand and le 
pm it sale and vial fish a 
, Sailing, or plain 
& for the whole temily—in a perfect 8.) 
story book setting on romantic old 


“ CAPE COD © 


> Please write for Map and Directory, 
stating whether hotel, guest house, 
cottage colonyorseasonrentalis ( 
r@) desired, toDept. A-1 CapeCod 
fe) r of Commerce, 
. Hyannis, Mass. cr 








CABANA 
cLUB 


HOTEL 








door sports and indoor 


Season 15—September 18 
Rates $7.00 $11.50 daily includes meals 








FOR JUNE HONEYMOONS or SUMMER VACATION 

Come to Sebasco Estates, famous for food, fun ormality. Golf course, swimming , all out- 

bes pon ber eng boven edig LG pe cage cham ene peered 
Write for Reservations and descriptive folders to 


wee 


Richard D. Cushman, Sebasco Estates 1, Maine Gene & Dot Winslow, Sebasco Estates 1, Maine 


pomaee Fane b= pemmee 3 
Rates $8.00—$10.00 daily includes meals 
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C Hye of: the Month | 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA is almost anything you want it to be. For Easter- 
vacationing collegians and jeunesse dorée in general, it’s an 


exciting, sun-blessed respite from classwork and the gray of 


northern skies. For honeymooners, who have made it 
especially their own, it’s a magic and secluded ocean oasis, an 
idy! long to be remembered. Older, less wide-eyed visitors fall 
in love with its leisurely pace, its happy combination of com- 
fort and escape, its rugged stand against most of the more 
blatant encroachments of 20th Century civilization. 

In a nervous and uncertain world, Bermuda’s special quiet 
enchantment is reassuring. It can bea pressed flower of a place 
for lovers to remember, and an island of activity for exu- 
berant sportsmen. For the fashionable, Bermuda has re- 
tained a cool elegance that makes it a show window for resort 
and tropical clothes and for early spring preview of summer 
styles. For the carefree, it is equally a faded-denim and tennis- 
shoe place, a hideaway where one can let one’s hair down for 
comfort rather than defiance, for ease rather than Bo- 
hemianism. It has played host to the celebrated almost since 
its discovery, and the roll reads from Tom Moore to Rudyard 
Kipling, from Anthony Trollope to Woodrow Wilson, from 
Mark Twain to William Beebe and Edna Ferber, James 
Thurber and E. B. White. 

April showers may come to other places, but Bermuda has 
no real rainy season, and its April temperature keeps close to 


a warm but not enervating 70 degrees. The average year- 
round temperature is in about the same bracket; extreme 
heat as well as extreme cold is almost unknown on the islands. 

Bermuda is insistent, and with justice, on its claim to be a 
year-round resort, but traditionally spring is Bermuda time. 
Then the lilies are in bloom, the pastel houses with their white 
roofs catch a glow from the beneficent sun, and bicycles, still 
the island’s most popular conveyance, mingle with ro- 
mantically clip-clopping carriages on the coral roads. 

The Bermuda visitor who has not come simply to loll in 
the sun has his choice of a nearly complete gamut of sports— 
tennis, golf, riding, hiking, soccer, marksmanship and 
cricket. In 1945, during the war, the islands even wit- 
nessed a “Lily Bowl” U.S. Army-Navy football game. It goes 
without saying that the islands are well equipped with 
beaches for both swimmers and sun bathers and that yacht- 
ing—witness the Bermuda rig—is a well-developed local 
pastime. 

The islands, which lie about 600 miles off the east coast of 
the United States, roughly on a line with Charleston, South 
Carolina, are easily approachable. A plane from New York 
will put you down in Bermuda in a scant three hours and a 
boat may take less than two days. You don’t need a passport, 
only some identification proving your American citizenship 


in case you ever want to go home. THE END 








BEFORE YOU BUY ANY BINOCULAR... 


BNLSC 1G LOW 


COMPARE! 


Even the experienced 

binocular users are 

amazed when they 

first look through a 
new Bausch & Lomb binocular. Be 
sure that you see the glass with the 
sharpness and brilliance of image 
that sets it apart from all other bin- 
oculars. For a glass that will give you 
a lifetime of satisfaction and service, 
don’t be satisfied with performance 
less than that of a Bausch & Lomb. 
Before you buy any binocular, read 
the 32-page Bausch & Lomb booklet 
“Binoculars . . . and How to Choose 
Them,” with hints on what to look 
for in a binocular, and how to select 
one best suited to your use. Free on 
request. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
458 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 





Exquisite GENUINE 
Zircon Rings 


Stoy Brilliant Forever! 
Low Priced for Giving, for Owning 


Indicate Ring Sire 

We €.0.D.'s please 

Established 1910 

135-37 NORTHERN BLve. 
Flushing, 4. Y. 

Write for FREE CATALOGUE 





“PROM 
FRANCE 


by 
H. P. Pellaprat 


Translated and Adapted by 
Charlotte Turgeon 


- COUD 
eae 


A FASCINATING BOOK TO SHOW YOU 
HOW TO COOK WITH FLAIR 


$900 rostraw 
* M. BARROWS & COMPANY, INC. 
« Dept. H-4, 114 E. 32d Street, New York 16, N.Y 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
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SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
RMETS PATE 


COLORADO SPRINGS. COLORADO 











Wash Your Car as Easy as Rain 


SWIRL-O-MATIC 
makes car washing FUN 


Swirt-O-Matic gives 
you a quick 
professional clean 
ing job in a few 
simple strokes. No 
rubbing, scrubbing 
wiping 

Simply attach to 
hose automatic 
revolving brush 
does all the work 
Needs no care or 
maintenance, all 
parts non-rusting 
lasts indefinitely 
GUARANTEED 


6.95 spor | 
Somes 


windows ® screen 
porches ¢ boots 


Max Schling Seedsmon Inc. 


620-18 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


KING SIZE wrovghs icon 


mail b 
| 








no 
‘ O.D plus postage 


No matter how green your thumbs, you'll 


Most of HoLipay’s editors, like most of HOLIDAY’s readers, have some- 
where a patch of earth to call their own. Varying in grandeur (and ver- 


dure) from the ample estate to the confines of a flower pot, your gardens 
and ours point up the universal fascination for the green and growing. 


CANDLELIGHT in the garden . . 


. a hurricane 


lamp for outdoor use. Steel bowl, heavy clear 
blown-glass cylinder, and long-burning candle. 
Can be used with or without spike to stick in the 
ground. It’s $16.50 complete, express collect, Four 
Seasons Shop, 59 S. Idlewild, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


DOUBLE BASKET with 
metal liners. Fill with water, 
keep flowers fresh while you 
gather. Shepherd’s-crook 
handle hangs over arm. $5.95, 
Shelton Basket Company, 
Dept. M, Shelton, Conn. 


GARDEN APRON with 
loops for tools, extra-large 
pockets. It’s made of sturdy 
canvas, with a built-in kneel- 
ing pad. Price: $3.95, from 
Stumpp and Walter, P. O. 
Box 86, Morristown, N. J. 


FOR SEEDING, feeding 
and weeding your lawn. . . 
Scott spreader, a precision 
machine with rate and shut-off 
control on handle. $12.50 
from O. M. Scott and Sons 
Company, Marysville, Ohio. 








MASON ond SULLIVAN 


45-55-B8 158th Street Flushing, N. ¥. 
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TRIBAL, FOLK and CAFE 
MUSIC of WEST AFRICA 


APRIL 


Unique On-the-Spet Recordings 
From — Drums te African Ragtime 


iting listening rn 
A‘ wi ay — ally nothin 
rding 


bis ty 
~CONSU ER. REPORTS Opens 
ew area of fascinating mus 
ECORD CHANGER Aw thent« 
tertaining seh daakahes 
plet rounded antholoy c 
' LIBRARY. ;OURNAL 
12 non-bredkable vi 
3 de 


weak arches, 





pt. H, 
475 Fifth Avenue, en Vent} 7, NY. 


or Sitting 


sluggish ~~ cot irc > 


itkneads, massages. 


bro sh qu wick relief to tho 
an 


ring fr 


om leg and 


Bremdun, Inc. 


Grand Bivd., Detroit. 


Enclosed $5, postpaid 
Ship C.0.D., Tll pay 


postman $5 


plus postage 











He a Hy 


Ofoppoy 


have happier gardening with the right tools. 


This month we've devoted the Shopper to a holiday in your own gar- 
den. Below you'll find time- and labor-saving tools, decorative additions 
to lawn and terrace, and handy implements for window-box tillage. 
Take your choice—and a happy springtime of happy gardening! 


TERRACE GREENHOUSE with 
thermostatic heating control, auto- 
matic ventilation, underground irri- to your summer fun 
gation, electric illumination. Ideal for 

seedlings. $39.95, Old Copper Mine i / * ee 

Farms, R.D.2, Box 198, Plainfield, N.J. a with a Indoors or out, summer living takes 


on added zest when you have a V-M 
tri-o-matic Portable Phonograph! 

V-M Plays automatically all records, all 
sizes, all speeds—and shuts off after 

last record plays. Patented tri-o- 


. + 
tri-o-matic matic spindle gives your records 


NO SPILLING with this water- positive protection, since records are 
ing pot with a pump. Press knob, PHONOG RAPH lowered—not dropped—on spindle 
Out comes controlled stream. Easy shelf. Simple, one-knob control . 
to water hard-to-reach potted superb amplifying system . . . light- 
plants. Solid copper. $5.95, L. F [) weight, compact . . . attractive Ma- 

ty : bf tg Rigg hogany wood-grain leatherette case 
Black and Company, 99-20 Metro- [) ++.» plugs into any AC outlet . . . ask 
politan Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. (Ty (Ty for a demonstration at your radio- 
record dealers. Mf'd by V-M Corpora- 

tion, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


FLOWER AND DRINK cart of 
wrought iron for terrace or gar- 
den. Hand-forged, rustproof, made 
to order in Pompeian green, white PRESERVES NATURAL ah NOW PLAY GOLF 
or any special finish. $135, ex- LINES OF YOUR 5 


press collect, Pompeian Studios, CLOTHES AND FURS! —— 

169 Lexington Ave., New York 16. EEA §- eucniywhiere 
— 

“GATHER YE ROSEBUDS” aed " a ! 

with a Wiss cutter and pruner. 3 ~~ 


Snips and transports blossom to 
basket in a one-handed operation. 
Long handle eliminates scratches. 
$3.50, Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


the “phono” in most top-brand radio-phono combinations 





Take TRIJA with you 
SWEDISH W , TRIJA is actually a full set of clubs 
82 WALL ST., pie on a single shaft! TRIJA is no 
child's plaything, no amateur’s 
nightmare. Four club heads 


combine with a single shaft to 
aa Titi Wmé make seven perfectly matched 
clubs. Each club looks, feels, 
and plays like the best indi- 
ser lr a) vidual club money can buy. 
And with TRIJA there’s 


o Deer 99% pure Silna 
- FOR ——e no bag to carry 
no caddy to pay 


oe ot hee 
\ , - Medecine ened no cart to push 
FREE EASY MOTION ae oe FRE NCH ~ Heat ied TRIJA is so simple to use, so sy to 


INSTANTLY SPAN iSH ye ct (weight, 3 Ibs.) on plone or Frain. 


‘ : enjoy golf more with JRUUA! 
RESTORED - - s RUSSIAN . GERMAN: ITALIAN T HIS FS a ape white, absolutely pure sand is 4 heads ; 
wonderful for children’s playpens and sand. 
wiht nor “/ = ite ZL, 8 RAZ | LIAN: “JAPAN ESE boxes—keeps them off the street and in the mona a single hoft 
STAIN OR BIG OPPORTUNITIES await Americans who speak *Beautifies fish bowls, aquariums, bird cages. 
SOIL FINEST FABRICS == | languages. Learn as a child learns—" by listening.” improves growing, adds glamour to plants, trees, yards. in one ce 
. =| The CORTINA METHOD, famous for 69 years, teaches + Excellent for golf courses, ash receptacies. 

In Handy Stick Form . sore you, right at home, to speak like a native! Very usetul indoors tor cat and dog boxes. ‘ee 2 

® yew ee ly. Qa by FREE 80 The “Cortina 10-tb. Trial Size, prepaid......... $2.45 
send 25 2IRA LABORATORIES, = tS Short-Cut"’de- 100-ib. Bag, prepaid. $6.95 At leadi 

ae * Ss ey oe ee vE scribes this amazing method and FREE (Add 10% west sro a ra Canada) ing stores or writes 

bodtord yats TRIAL ofier. WRITE TODAY. State lan | 555 Seonerie! tre au TRIJA GOLF CLUB CORP. 


avail | cua. nterested in. Also it Veteran. 7 Dlaeprct fo bomemade sandber. : y 
a whe and ' CORTINA Murphy industries 2820 N.W. 7th Ave., Miami, Florida 
4 f, : AY 4 / / . 2A. \CADEMY oer. 524 Box 1777 Riverside Station, Miami, Fle. Dealer Inquiries Invited 


105 w. somsy. NEW YORK 18. N.Y. 








listen to this Record! 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


CONVERSATION PIECE .. . an outdoor 
faucet with a brass rooster for a handle. Made 
with standard 34-inch thread for garden hose. 





U.S.ROYAL 





Enjoy yourself! Roll along on | 
dependable U. S. Royals | 
.- your guarantee of 
smooth riding 
and sure safety 


on any road! 


BICYCLE TIRES | 


Products of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY) 





Tenite Brush Head —Won't Break <=, j ‘+ 
Durostyrene Bristles —Won't Mat oe 
————e 
icgemem 


4. 





De Luxe “Wonder Wand” 


CAR and HOME WASHER 


Greatest Fountain Brush value ever! 


Saves $$$ and time. Attaches to garden hose 
18 min. Pays for itself in a few washings! 
cotortul 
aluminum al 
won't shed or mat). Also 


Limited quantity. Exclusive with Breck's b 


washes carin 12 
Amazingly improved: with 
unbreakable brush head; 4 ft. handle of feather-lite 
loy; big, soft fountain brush of Durostyrene bristles 
cleans windows, porches 
y mail. Order No.G265 


ZB Coc, WOMEY BACK BY AIRMAIL 495 

me and Carden money enen ov eames $ 
washer bey os the market! . 
176 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 


walls, etc 


ORDER BY MAIL + POSTPAID & GUARANTEED 
10, Mass. 





Om 
Old Kentucky- 
tHicxory-Smoxep 
—y 


SLAB BACON 


COUNTRY SAUSAGE—Deliciously seasoned 


by our old Tamily recipe. Slowly Hickory- 
smoked till perfectly flavored. Wonderful for 
breakfast or supper. 5 to & pound roll only 
$4.50, 2/4, to 3 pound roll only $2.50 
OLD-FASHIONED SLAB BACON — The 
country-style bacon thet has meade Kentucky 
breakfasts famous. Slowly sugar-cured and 
Hickory-smoked. Sweet and delicious. ? to 10 
pound slab only $8.50. 4’, to § pound slab 
only $4.50 

Prices include postage. Please send check 
with order—add 25¢ west of Mississippi 


\ BEECHWOOD FARMS 
Vox 2, Lyndon,Kentucky 











Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 


Do you really want to work all your life? 


ner than you think. If you 
1 where near a 


© best chance of livin 
You'd spend mentite, hus hundreds of dollars f vou 
searched ter the hundreds of facts in this Beek by traveling 
around the country. Gut off these fects on ttle known 
beauty spots. Aroerica’s taverite retirement areas, and many 
dive towns. cities, and regions, are yours for jest $1. 
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Unusual for indoor bars too. 
liam Spencer, 710 Chestnut St. 


MAGIC WAND electric 
hedge trimmer and lawn edger. 
Weighs only 3 Ibs., operates on 
110-volt, AC or DC. Trims where 
lawn mower can’t reach. $19.95, 
Apex Mfg. Laboratories, 964 Mis- 
sion St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


GREEN-THUMB GLOVES 
bring good luck to gardeners, pro- 
tect their hands. Made of washable 
vinyl-treated fabric, with lanolin- 
treated lining. Small, medium and 
large. 89¢, Page and Biddle, Inc., 
21 Station Road, Haverford, Pa. 


$8.50, at Wil- 
, Philadelphia 6. 





ASSURES THE RIGHT KIND 
OF MILES-PER-GALLON 
HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


d of m ico bom so 


LL, 
in general use 


WRITE FOR 
LOCAL DEALERS 


FREE LITERATURE 





10.1 16 AAAWEEE 


We erat 1a ogee in a oes 


WiOTHS Write for FREE 


ion guar 
mail only 
Catalog 


KING-SIZE, INC., 496, BROCKTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





RIVAL 35 CAMERA 


FOR COLOR OR BLACK AND WHITE PICTURES! 


Compect, easy to vse, deol for travel or home, tohe: stenderd 
J5mm fims evoileble everywhere Features color corrected coated 
Schneider 13.5 lens with shutter speeds from | second to 1/300 
vecond plus builtin flash contact for indoor or might use with 
wepte flesh unit Altractvely covered in blech morecce leether 

chrome trim Special Feature: Set the evtomatic Self Timer 
ond get inte the picture yourselt! $55 velve Peeriess Exclusive! 
Made in Western Germany 


RIVAL 35" Camere complete 
with Top Grain Leother Case. 
An exceptions! buy. 
6D CHECK OF MONEY CEDER. HO CO.8.s 

One yeor free service. 
10-Dey Tricl — Money Back Guoraentes. 
FREE! 3 ont Ow ennnemn 0008 & ctw 
PEERLESS PROTOOR AP HNC 


PEERLESS ‘rons 


STORES 
Dept. H4, 138 44th St. New N 





oy 





APRIL 


Canasta shuffler! 


shop, order direct from us, odd- 
ing 25¢ for packing and postoge. 
ATLANTIC PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. 27 ~ 45 West 25 Street, W. Y. C. 


1f you can’t find it at yours 
favorite deportment store or gift 














TINY TOOL for gardening in a 
flower pot . . . a spade end for 
loosening dirt, a rake for all-round 
cleaning up. It’s made of polished 
brass and is only 6 inches long. 
$1, The Salt and Pepper Shop, 
445 E. 86th St., New York 28. 


KNEE GUARDNER ... a 
combination tool box and rubber- 
padded kneeling bench. You can 
order it filled with tools, up to 
$35. “Guardner” alone is $7.50. 
Max Schling Seedsmen, 618 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 


SOIL TESTING helps assure 
abundant garden. Kit enables 
chemistry-shy gardeners to make 
50 simple tests for nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, potash, acidity. Includes 
instructions. $4.75, Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, South Sudbury, Mass. 


(Note: Please do not send unso- 
licited samples to be considered for 
this column. Send only photographs 


Vv eneraoe GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK ‘22288 





GO BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Imagine standing on the northern rim of Arizona's 
mile-deep Grand Canyon; a vast chasm thirteen 
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through the years ahead... 


New or not-so-new... you 
expect lots of years and miles 
from your car. That calls for 
a steady diet of the world’s finest 
motor oil — 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania—to give you 100% 
smooth engine performance as 
the years and the miles roll by. 
And remember — wherever you 


go, you ll get there on less oil. 
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For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crud 
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HOW TO BE A PRINCE 
(Continued from Page 27) 


decided to do something American 
with itt it was then my dream to be a 
businessman. 

“One of the men I admired most in 
America was the razor magnate, Mr. 
King C. Gillette, whose face appeared 
on the wrapper of each of the millions 
of blades he sold. 

“I looked through the gallery of my 
ancestors in my grandfather’s house 
and found a painting of the Duke 
Philippe de St. Cucuface. He had the 
most regal of Cucuface countenances. I 
had an artist make a design from it, 
giving him as a model the wrapper of 
the Gillette blade. The artist skillfully 
incorporated all the various elements 
into a blue folder on which was added, 
in gold, “The St. Cucuface Blade.” 

“I outdid the Americans in industry. 
I had an office, a desk, several tele- 
phones, a cable address and a secretary. 
I drank milk and ate crackers for lunch. 
I directed the advertising, had the 
blade wrapper enlarged into a poster 
and plastered Paris with it. I drove all 
night to my grandfather’s castle with 
the first pack of blades. I had sent a 
telegram ahead, and when I proudly 
entered, they were waiting for me. 

“It was like having the decorations 
torn from your uniform. All the St. 
Cucufaces had assembled. They stood 
in the great hallway and it was there 
that my grandfather broke the umbrella 
over my head. At the same time, he dis- 
inherited me. My office was closed, my 
company went bankrupt, and I went 
back to lunch at Maxim’s. 

“So much for the history of the um- 
brella,” concluded my friend. 

“Of the umbrella?” I said, puzzled. 

es,” he said, and his face clouded 
as he reached for his cigarette case. 

“I remember now that I have sold 
this umbrella. It will take fifteen 
thousand francs to get it back. But once 
it is repaired, we can sell it for much 
more, In the meantime, I give you the 
cigarette casé as security...” 

We had some coffee-and-brandy. 
The proprietor was honored, impressed 
and grateful that his esteemed client 
had brought a royal personage to his 
humble restaurant, and once again it 
would have been a free lunch—except 
that the integrity that occasionally 
burdened St. Cucuface got the better of 
him. He asked for the bill. 

Before leaving, St. Cucuface made an 
appointment with me for the next day. 
He also made a wager of 5000 francs 
that the owner of the first shop we 
entered—and I had my choice of every 
umbrella and parasol establishment in 
France—would be overjoyed at the 
chance of repairing the historic um- 
brella. 
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Planning an exciting trip? 
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OSRDAY" 's FASHION GUIDE TO 
THE U. 8.—THE ISLANDS—MEXICO 
is available to help you choose the correct 
clothes to take along. 


Pocket-size, with 112 color and over 
100 illustrations, H LIDAY" s “What to 
Wear Where” booklet (for women) shows 
how to plan a wardrobe for metropolitan 
cities and resorts in the North, East, West, 
and South. 

A similar booklet (20 pages) is also available 
for men. To order either fashion guide, fill 
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only. No stamps. 
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Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Next day he arrived at the appointed 
hour. He was dressed as if for a duel— 
long black coat, dark gray gloves, opera 
hat—and under his arm he carried the 
case that contained the umbrella as if 
it contained the pistols. 

“If you like,” he started, “I am will- 
ing to bet a hundred dollars that the 
cost of repairing the umbrella will not be 
more than two thousand francs.” 

I said that 1 thought the 5000 francs 
we had bet the night before that 
they would repair it at all was enough. 

“You don’t trust me, Mon Prince,” he 
said sadly. “Il may seem irresponsible, 
but as far as betting goes, I have the 
stiffest code. I will deposit with 
Georges at the bar a hundred dollars 
in travelers’ checks—my iron re- 
“Show me the umbrella,” I said. 

“Not before you agree... .” So I 
agreed. 

He opened the case of rotting leather 
and exposed what looked like a dirty, 
silken petticoat of faded Napoleon- 
blue. It resembled the bones and 
feathers of a long-dead, once beautiful 
tropical bird. 

He turned the aged, yellow ivory 
handle, decorated with the St. Cucuface 
crest. An aperture unlatched and re- 
vealed a snuff box. Its tiny golden hinges 
were broken; and, as St. Cucuface took 
the handle out of the case, a golden 
ring with martial epigram came off and 
hung loosely on a sword blade. “Sword 
canes are no rarity,” he explained. “But 
of sword umbrellas, this is the only one 
I know to be in existence.” 

The silk hung from the whalebone 
frame like an ancient battle flag. The 
ribs refused to open. 

“Let’s go,” said Cucuface, putting 
the sword umbrella back into the case. 

We walked around the Place Ven- 
déme. There are jewelers and furriers, 
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There is certainly something 
in angling that tends to produce 
a gentleness of spirit, and a pure 
serenity of mind. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 








Schiaparelli and the Ministry of 
Justice; also a men’s furnishing estab- 
lishment—but there is no umbrella 
shop on the square. In the Rue 
Castiglione there is Meyrowitz, the 
optician, several bookshops, the Hotel 
Lotti, and Sulka’s shirt and tie store, 
but no parasol shop. There is a police- 
man always at the intersection of the 
Rue St.-Honoré and Castiglione, and 
we approached him. 

“Monsieur l’'Agent, where can one 
have an umbrella repaired?” asked St. 
Cucuface. 

“Ah...” he looked hopelessly up into 
the sky and then down the Rue St.- 
Honoré, and Castiglione, and then his 
mind began to function. He asked a 
passing ‘girl. “ Parapluie, mais oui,” she 
said, and pointed down St.-Honoré to 
the left, where the church is. “You turn 
right, you see it there—an umbrella 
hangs outside.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
[ 
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Around the world, famous bonded Old Forester is the 
recognized standard by which Kentucky bourbons are judged. 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

“Merci, mademoiselle; merci, mon- 
sieur l’agent... .” 

“Now,” said St. Cucuface, worrying 
about his investment, “I will tell you 
how to do it. It’s very simple.” He 
briefly rehearsed me in the behavior of 
a prince who has an umbrella to be 
fixed. 

As he talked, we followed the girl’s 
directions and soon we came to a store 
in front of which hung a red-painted 
umbrella of metal. In the store window 
stood an assortment of canes: rose- 
wood, malacca, blackthorn, some with 
ivory handles and gold bands. At the 
right of these was a group of gay and 
serious ladies’ umbrellas and sunshades 





“Oh, to be 
in England Pit 


now that April's there.” 


Browning wanted to be in Eng- 
land. But you can probably 
think of some other place that is 
equally beautiful in April. 

And there are probably peo- 
ple—family or friends—you long 
to be with as Spring comes. Why 
not send them a token of your 
remembrance—a year’s gift sub- 
scription to Ho.ipay. Every 
month Ho .ipay will keep their 
memory of you alive. And how 
they'll love every colorful issue! 

Just send your order, along 
with $5, and a gay card in your 
name will announce your gift. 
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with handles set in semiprecious 
stones, or carved into the likeness of 
cranes, with Chinese ornaments; some 
had handles covered with the skins of 
various reptiles. The men’s umbrellas, 
all of them of black cloth and dedi- 
cated to hard use, formed two rows, 
stuck into holders leaning away from 
the wall. On the window was written 
PARAPLUIES and on the door—Entrez. 

I opened the door. Dingaling-ding- 
ding, sounded a bell. We entered the 
store. A bitter-looking little woman in 
black, with pince-nez whose chain 
ended in a golden capsule attached to 
her right shoulder, faced me behind a 
counter. 

I stood for a while surveying the 
establishment. Then I said, simply, “I 
am the Prince of Bavaria,” and smiled 
with condescension while St. Cucuface 
ceremoniously put the case on the 
counter and retired to the wall. | took 
off my gloves, said nothing. The 
formula worked instantly. The little 
lady smiled with expectation and 
looked at the battered case. 

As I opened it, the lid fell off and the 
curiosity of the proprietress increased. 
Her hands were held out toward the 
broken umbrella. 

“Of all the umbrellas in my collec- 
tion,” I said, “this one I love best.” 


She looked at it sadly, clasped her 
hands to her bosom and said, “Allow 
me.” She took off the pince-nez, the 
chain reeled in and the glasses hung 
suspended from the capsule. There 
were two long violet marks on the 
bridge of her nose where the glasses 
had sat. She bent over the box and, as 
if it were a child with a broken arm, 
she lifted the umbrella and bedded it 
on the counter. She studied the handle 
and extracted the sword. 

“I know it is difficult,” I said. “There 
are no longer the artisans we have 
known, and for that matter there are 
no longer the umbrellas . . .” 

“*How well the prince understands the 
times,” she answered sweetly. Blowing 
on the old blue Napoleon silk, she 
added, “I beg of you to leave it with me. 
I shall see to it personally.” Putting a 
finger on her nose. she questioned and 
answered herself on the matter of the 
silk. She knew where to obtain the 
exact shade of silk that it once had 
been. “I shall restore it beautifully. I 
shall keep you informed of our prog- 
ress.” 


The Royal Prerogative 


She took out a pad and wrote down 
my name; then she asked for my ad- 
dress. She looked up at me with a mix- 
ture of admiration and respect, and 
made the merest curtsy. “It is a great 
pleasure, Mon Prince,” she said. “The 
moment you entered this establish- 
ment, I knew...” 

I put my gloves on again. 

“There is ” she said “ but I 
am certain you know of the incident in 
the history of umbrellas—mention of an 
umbrella owned by Ludwig the Second, 
of Bavaria, who regarded as his royal 
prerogative the possession of the largest 
umbrella in Bavaria. On one occasion 
he visited the Empress Elizabeth, at 
Possenhofen, wearing the uniform of a 
general and cafrying in one hand his 
helmet and in the other his giant um- 
brella. The empress happened to be 
standing at the window and broke into 
loud laughter, in which the king’s en- 
tourage joined. His Majesty was furi- 
ous. ‘Why should I risk spoiling my 
coiffure?’ he said. He was, as your 
highness must know, a great dandy, 
and wore white gloves to bed.” She 
sighed. “Alas, everything is without 
romance—in our day... .” 

The little lady called the artisan, who 
came bowing into the room. There was 
more instructive talk about umbrellas, 
the most exciting item being their use in 
danger. In India, the lady informed us, 
an ordinary umbrella is the best pro- 
tection against tigers. “One slowly 
opens and closes it, and the baffled 
beasts flee in fright. It is the best de- 
fense against snakes, bulls, and even 
elephants.” 

The artisan was, in truth, beside him- 
self at being given the chance to repair 
the curio. With renewed assurances we 
were bowed into the street. There was 
martial music down the Rue de Rivoli, 
and the Garde Républicaine passed. It 
was the day the Queen of Holland 
visited Paris, and the populace waved 
Dutch flags and shouted. 
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Some of California's finest light, dry Rhine wines are those 
produced of RIESLING grapes. In addition, these grapes 
give name and character to a number of wines of individual 
distinction. The White Riesling, for example, grown in small 
acreage on cool California hillsides, gives forth a wine of 
flowery bouquet, sprightly aromatic flavor, pin-point bal- 
ance and pleasing aftertaste. 

Another is the Sylpaner whose wine, though a shade more 
subdued in tartness, is equally delicate in character and 
with a clean, fresh fragrance. The Grey Riesling offers a 


still milder wine, clean and flower-like on the palate. 


SEMILLON ranks in California, as elsewhere, as the 
parent grape of many choice Sauterne wines, and several 
are bottled here under the grape’s own name. 

Grown in moderately warm districts, the Semillon pro- 
duces sun-bright wines both dry and semi-sweet. The dry 
have a fairly full body, charming bouquet and noticeable 
richness of flavor. The latter have a natural sweetness and 
softness that makes them a perfect complement to pastry, 
soufflé and fruits. 


The WHITE PINOTS — both Pinot Blanc and Pinot 
Chardonnay of White Burgundy fame — are among Cali- 
fornia’s most distinguished varietal wines. They grow here 
in limited acreage where soil is frugal, summers are long and 
nights are cool. As you would expect, their wines are pale 
gold treasures of great fragrance and charm...smooth, full, 
well-rounded in body...and remarkably delicate in flavor. 


The winegrowers of California take pride and pleasure 


in offering such white table wine varietals. 
Exploring those mentioned here, you will find, 
is an enticing invitation to venture further into 
the discovery of the red table wine varietals 
and other of the many fine wines of California. 
Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, California. 


The umbrella lady had put on her 
glasses again.and her eyes shone 
through them with excitement. At the 
door, with the carcass of the umbrella 
in her hand, she said, “Don’t have a 
care, Prince, the artisans—we have 
them still. Yes, yes, they are still about 
and they adore to do the right kind of 
work, for the right kind of client. We 
shall return this to you like new— it will 
be better than new. It will be a marvel. I 
shall have a little gold button put here 
to close it properly, with a blue elastic 
to match the silk. You will have reason 
to be proud.” She curtsied again, 
turned and disappeared into her shop. 

“You win,” I said to St. Cucuface. 

“Half the streets are closed to 
traffic,” my companion complained. 
“Everyone is made uncomfortable— 
and why? On account of the visit of the 
Queen of Holland. Three plays are run- 
ning in Paris, now, all of them dealing 
with kings and the past glory of France. 
In a few weeks you will see the whole 
Place Venddéme blocked off and dec- 
orated for the celebration of the birth 
or the death of Napoleon. And when 
you think of him, he gave us nothing 
but misery; he ruined France and left 
her smaller than she was when he got 
her. Yet, if it were possible to bring him 
back, they'd embrace him.” 

The umbrella was returned com- 
pletely rehabilitated. It was more 
beautiful than when he had first seen 
it, said St. Cucuface. And, as in the case 
of all truly good things, it still fitted 
into the scene. One could walk about 
with it in sunshine, carrying it folded 
and attracting no attention, or open it in 
rain and be protected. And one could 
pull the blade and defend oneself. 





The Aga Khan gave a cocktail party 
and among the guests there was the 
Maharaja of Bengal-Something-or- 
Other, a man of fifty, barely five feet 
tall, carrying himself with cock- 
sparrow stiffness. TMe jewels that he 
wore were as big as the crystals of the 
chandelier. He stood at the buffet with 
an equerry in attendance and suddenly 
he tensed and asked his attendant 
sharply: “What time does my spectacle 
begin?”°—meaning, what time do we go 
to the theater? 

The attendant said: “At nine, Your 
Highness.” 











“And now it is what?” asked the 
maharaja, as if he were biting ice. 

“And now it is seven thirty-two, 
Your Highness,” said the equerry. 

The maharaja now looked at a 
golden chronometer on his right wrist, 
and with an automatic motion slapped 
back the sleeve from his left wrist and 
looked at another costly timepiece. He 
reached into his coat and brought forth 
a third instrument, a watch set with 
rubies and diamonds, and looking at 
this, he said: “You are right, it is ex- 
actly seven thirty-two.”’ He helped him- 
self to some honey cakes and his 
equerry informed St. Cucuface that the 
maharaja owned more than two thou- 
sand watches, and besides that, and 
matching it in value, the greatest collec- 
tion of umbrellas in the world. 

“Excuse me a second,” said St. Cucu- 
face, and he ran for the rare umbrella. 

The maharaja took an instant fancy to 
the umbrella, not even asking the price. 

We saw the maharaja a few days 
later along the Rue Rivoli, gaily parad- 
ing with his thin breeches and swinging 
his new umbrella, the Napoleon-blue 
silk matching the maharani’s gown. 

At the end of the season the maha- 
raja and his entourage chartered a trans- 
atlantic plane bound for New York, 
where he spent his winters. 

The plane left Paris on schedule, 
stopped for refueling in Ireland and 
once again became air-borne. The 
hostess walked up and down the aisle 
carrying trays upon which dinner was 
to be served aloft. She attached the 
trays to the arm rests and adjusted the 
chairs. The travelers put away books 
and magazines and started eating their 
hors d’oeuvres. 

In her tiny pantry the hostess was 
busy dishing curry upon plastic plates 
when the even rhythm of the motors 
suddenly changed. An electric sign 
flashed on, announcing: “No Smoking. 
Please Fasten Seat Belts.” 

The hostess went forward to the 
pilot’s compartment and disappeared. 
When she returned, her face was serene. 
With a beautiful, reassuring air-hostess 
smile she went from chair to chair and 
repeated that all would be fine, if the 
passengers were calm. The plane had 
developed engine trouble, she ex- 
plained. The pilot was returning to 

(Continued on Page 134) 





THE MAHARAJA, with his last remaining strength, managed to grasp the St. 
Cucuface heirloom. He plunged the blade into the still-expanding life raft. 
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Seeing Britain this Great Year is like turning the 
pages of a fascinating new book. Never in man’s memory have we 
had so much to show .. . different, exciting, new! Here you'll ; 
sense an air of zest and vitality, as wheels turn and men work 


to enrich our lives and strengthen our freedoms. 


And yet the Ancient Charm of story-book Britain flourishes - 
still . . . the haunts of Pickwick, King Arthur, Robin Hood .. . the 
battlements and pageantry . . . the beckoning lanes . . . the peaceful village and its 


inn—all ideal for rest and recreation. 


See what Britain Brings the world in music, theatre, 
ballet, the arts and architecture—all presented as never before 
throughout the entire country in this FESTIVAL YEAR. Roama <= 
countryside made beautiful by the loving fellowship of man and 
nature. Best of all, come this year on a purposeful quest: to 
meet and really know a friendly and appreciative people, and a 
country’s character. You’ll feel at home more quickly ... 
for here, in language, culture, and custom, America’s 


roots grow deep, and we are proud of it! 
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Put Britain First on your European itinerary. 
We’re only overnight by air, or 5-9 days by sea 
. . . served by more ships and planes than any 
European land. Begin your trip here where honest 
values, favorable exchange, and special shopping 
privileges give you a holiday from high prices! 





Come to know a friendly people 
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THE “LITTLE” cocktail party given at home is 
a favorite method of entertaining for a New 
Yorker. In the foreground is the hostess who 
wears a pastel jersey dress with a plaid silk 
apron; her guest has on a side-draped print. 


BONNIE CASHIN DRESS OF WYNER JERSEY, ADELE SIMPSON 
DRESS; LILLY DACHR, JOHN FREDERICS ACCESSORIES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Roger Coster 


ACTRESS JOYCE LEER accompanied by 
Mark Miller is about to embark on a big New 
York evening . . . cocktails, dinner and theater. 
Enjoyed by both visitors and New Yorkers, it 
calls for clothes quite formal in feeling, like this 
ivory-colored moiré taffeta sheath and jacket. 


HARVEY BERIN ENSEMBLE; KISLAV, TRIFARI, MASCIOLI, 
LADDIE NORTHRIDGE, KORET AND RITTER BROS. ACCESS #18. 


NEW YORK’S 


Place: New York City. Time: Five o'clock. A pretty sec- 
retary hums as she adjusts her newest and silliest hat; 
she has a heavy new date and they are meeting for 
cocktails. A young housewife inspects the canapés for 
four and hopes her husband won't be late this time. A 
bartender in an East Side bistro carefully places three 
dozen martini glasses on a bed of ice to chill. The press 
agent who has taken an upstairs room in the Stork Club 
for a publicity party goes over his list of important 
names once more to make sure nobody has been left 
out. Five o’clock: It is cocktail time and New York is 
coming to life. 

The visitor to the Big City will quickly discover that 
the cocktail hour is New York’s favorite time of day, its 
most attractive, most hospitable mood. At five, New 
York likes to dress up, to meet people, to talk and have 
fun. On these pages are the clothes women in New York 
like to wear at five—for cocktails at home, for big 
celebrity-packed parties, for intimate cocktails -@ deux 
in a small restaurant, for elegant cocktails before dinner 


and the theater. 
TON! ROBIN 
HOUDAY Fashion Editor 


avons 

AT A CELEBRITY-PACKED formal cocktail party at 
Princess Gourielli’s New York apartment are (front, left to 
right) Ken Murray, Robin Chandler, Kyle MacDonnell, 
Conrad Nagel and Denise Lor; rear, Ilka Chase and Robert 
Q. Lewis. For the occasion Kyle wears a gold-dotted Mar- 
ganza gown, Denise a silk taffeta sheath and Robin a pastel 
plaid Lorganza dress and matching coat. 


KIVIETTE, NETTIE ROSENSTEIN, PHILIP HULITAR GOWNS, LILLY DACHE 
EISENBERG, DAWNELLE, CASTLECLIFF, AND MADEMOISELLE ACCESSORIES 





Rain or Shine... 
Only Ansco Guarantees 


lerfect Snapshots! 


Yes, you call them perfect OR YOU GET A NEW ROLL, FREE. 


Indoors or out...in any weather...in any camera! 


Don’t trust to luck with ordinary film. Now get clear, sparkling 
ill weather, in any camera it nO extra cost 
Ansco All-Weather Film gives the results you want or return 
negatives and carton or 
vit guarantee bond for new, 


free roll. Only Ansco 


% ne ALL- 
WEATHER: 
FILM 


mare this guarantee. 


At dealers evervwhere! 


IT’S ALWAYS anny WITH ALL-WEATHER FILM! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PATTULLO-JO COPELAND DRESS, JOHN FREDERICS HAT 


THE DIMLY LIT Barberry Room, with its oversize plush 
chairs, is a popular gathering spot for visiting and on-the-scene 
celebrities. Singer Monica Lewis, accompanied by columnist 
Frank Farrell, wears a sleek, black crepe dress, which has a 
scooped-out neckline, a snug bodice and a skirt with side shirring. 


ANSCO ar SEARCH TO REALITY” i 
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HANDMACHER-VOGEL SUIT; MADEMOISELLE, KISLAV ACCESSORIES; HAT 


SIMPLE STREET COSTUMES are the most popular choice for 
cocktail time in the newly reopened Rainbow Room, which, for 
a breath-taking view of New York, is hard to beat. An example 


of the kind of fashions seen here is this gray worsted softly 
tailored suit, which has a nipped jacket and a gored skirt 


* CHARMER BY JOHN FREDERICS 
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11,037 lovely crystal-clear lokes, 
fringed with pine and birch. 


s 


3,121 sunny, sandy miles of wide 
“fresh water seashore.” 


——— 


Choose your spot for 
Summer Fun...in this 
Water Wonderland! 


Here, in the Fragrance of Pine and 
Spruce, you can match your mood 
with thrill-packed hours of your 
favorite sport. It may be fishing the 
countless miles of singing streams— 
sunbathing, swimming or boating in 
clear blue lakes—exploring woodland 
trails afoot or on horseback—tennis 
or golf in an idyllic setting—or danc- 
ing to romantic music in one of 


Michigan's gay resort hotels 


You'll Find Such Good Company in 
Michigan's Vacationland! Friendliness 
and good cheer are traditional in this 
easy-to-reach state that’s bordered by 
the cool blue waters and clean, sandy 


beaches of four of the five Great Lakes. 


Whether You Choose a smart horel 
or a rustic cabin beside a sparkling 
lake, you'll find congenial hosts and a 
full measure of old-fashioned hos- 
pitality that has helped make Mich- 


igan “' America’s summe home 


For an Unforgettable Vacation— 
make it Michigan this year. And for 


all the facts, mail the coupon, now! 


Plan to Attend the All- 
Year Festival Celebrating 
Detroit's 250th Anniversary 


















WESTON Cadet 





YOUR COLOR SHOTS? 





Spring colors are just ahead. Will your color stills or 
movies rate high because your colors are true and life- 


like ... all shots correctly exposed? Or will some 


WESTON Master II 


kind friend be forced to advise “Why don’t you get a 
Weston?” A Weston saves time, saves film 
waste, and assures correctly exposed 
pictures with all cameras, all film. 
Sold by all leading photo dealers. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 


The meters most photographers use 
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100% all virgin wool wersted 

The coat you'll wear and enjoy more 
than any other! Smart, comfortable, 
truly right for all weather wear, it 

will be your stand-by season after 
season. Choose your water repellent 
Gold Label now, raglan or set-in sleeve 
model, $45.75, Trench Coat, $56.75 

™ gro* Other Alligator Rainwear 

aed 2 water repelient 
» rr) - or waterproof 
\ P $8.50 to $56.75 


a 

/ a 
Sloe hae 
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America’s most wanted gaberdine . .. 





ligator 
gold label 


the coat you'll live in 


around the clock... around the calendar 










All wool button-in warmer 
for any Alligator coat, $10.50 


Alligator 


RAINWEAR 


* WOW YORK © 408 AwonLes 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
Shannon and was confident he would 
make it. However, there existed the pos- 
sibility of an emergency landing at sea. 

A few minutes later there was another 
signal from the pilot and the hostess 
went forward again. She returned with 


_the copilot and efficiently they took 


from a wall locker a folded yellow 
bundle—a pneumatic raft capable of 
supporting passengers and crew. When 
unrolled in the aisle, the raft reached 
the length of the cabin. It was the 
newest type of self-inflating raft. 

The stewardess, but recently trans- 
ferred from an overland route to the 
transatlantic service, was not entirely 
familiar with the raft, and in error she 
pulled the wrong cord, the one which in- 
flates the raft—and which should have 
been activated only outside the cabin. 
In a few seconds the instrument of 
safety had turned into a monster. It 
moved forward and wormed its way 
through the open cockpit door. 

Puffing and hissing, the raft con- 
tinued to inflate itself. The great bag 
now reached the rear wall of the passen- 
ger compartment, threatening the pas- 
sengers, who had fled from their seats. 

The maharaja and the maharani 
blessed their children and the members 
of their staff. In these nightmarish last 
moments there seemed nothing to do 
but end it all with dignity. The maha- 
raja found himself squeezed into the 
narrow compartment at the rear of the 
ship, standing on his head. 

Luckily, among his many interests 
was that of photography, so he was used 
to seeing things upside down. And in 
this position he saw his umbrella which, 
as all air travelers know, is always taken 
by the stewardess as the passenger en- 
ters the plane and hung in the wardrobe 
near the door. With his last remaining 
strength, the maharaja worked his right 
arm free, reached out and succeeded 
in grasping the St. Cucuface heirloom. 
He withdrew the blade and quickly 
thrust its point into the still expanding 
raft. The monstrous bag let out an 
agonized whistling sound and then, 
“Fh-s-s-s-s,” it gradually collapsed. 

The swollen raft had forced the con- 
trol column forward, depressed the 
elevators and put the plane in a dive. 
At this moment the pressure was re- 
laxed. The people detached themselves 
from one another. The pilot regained 
control and brought his craft to a safe 
landing at Shannon. 


About a week later, a messenger 
from Cartier’s delivered a package to 
St. Cucuface. It was a solid gold and 
ruby cigarette case, a gift from the 
grateful maharaja. 

“How mysterious is fate,” said St. 
Cucuface, whose fate it seemed was to 
live by cigarette cases... . 

One can readily conceive of such 
a chain of events being set off by the 
Prince of Bavaria—but never by a 
man named Bemelmans. 

This is the first of four stories from 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ new book How to 
Travel Incognito, to be published by 
Little, Brown & Co. this summer. The 


second will appear in HoLimpay next 
month. 
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. LARK 18” 


Here, for the first time, is « 
7 mower priced far 
ower than you'd expect for 
the quality you get! 





ROCKET 20° 


Standard and Hi-Cut Models. 
The leader since 1938 de- 
livers effortless, finger-tip 
controlled precision power 
mowing in an economical 
home size model. 





PARKHOUND 21” 


For larger lawns and com- 
mercial use, this heavy-duty 
mower is designed, built and 
powered to stand up under 
constant use. 














_ 


ROLLOWAY 25” 


This ecasy-handling mower 
pertormstaultlessly on estates 
where lawn appearance is 
primary. Nore full-swivel 
caster wheel and optional 


sulky. + a 


Model names 
are trade marks 
of The Eclipse 
Lawn Mower Co. 


SPEEDWAY 32” 
Sulky-equipped for mowing large areas, Speed 


way cuts a 32” swath at 600 feet per minute. 
Millions enjoy Eclipse trouble-free 
power mowing perfection and dur- 
able dependability. The man who 
owns one will tell you... for perform- 
ance, handling ease, operating sim- 
plicity, dependability and economy 
...no other mower can compare. 
Point for point, Eclipse is superior. 
The years of unequalled service 
you can expect and get 
with an Eclipse assure 
carefree maintenance 
of a beautiful lawn. 


Pree Sooklel”... 


Explains what to look for in a 
| en lawn mower. Shows 
eatures you get only in an 
ECLIPSE 
THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
604 Railroad Street Prophetstown, Illinois 


Eclipse Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured in 
Canada by Maxwett, Limrrep; St. Marys, Canfida 


A COMPLETE LINE OF HAND AND POWER MODELS 














The TEE-NEE Trailer 


Best for you 
Best for your boat 





YOU, alone, can load your small boat 
on a Tee-Nee Trailer without effort .. . haul 
up embankments or launch just as easily. 
Geared winch and track rollers are integral 
parts of the Tee-Nee. Makes boat owning 


os : o ) all tun, anywhere. 


At your dealer's. 
TEE-NEE TRAILER CO. 











catalog. 








Write for tree 
215 £. INDIANOLA AvE 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Overnight 
from Most of 


Eastern America 
VAC ATION pleasures unsur- 


passed the nation OV er! Match- 
less opportunity for mental and 
physical relaxation these tense 


days 


From the west, come over rugged 
Great Smoky Mountains Na 
tional Park—America’s most 
popular. From north and east, 
you can motor over mountain 
crest Blue Ridge Parkway and 
visit mighty Mt. Mitchell, 
Eastern America’s highest 
(6,684 ft.). 


Waterfalls Add Beauty 
to Mountain Streams 


Cherokee Resercation 
Thrills Young and Old 


Cherokee Indian Reservation 
and its spectacular drama, “Unto 
These Hills”. Famed Biltmore 
House and Gardens, called Amer- 
ica’s finest estate. Unrivalled 
Craggy Rhododendron Gardens. 
Hundreds of sky-piercing peaks, 
andin their midst ASHEVILLE, 
fortress of the cool, 
Southern highlands! 


scenic 


All sports, of course. Highway, 
rail and air services in all direc- 
tions. Modern accommodations 
at surprisingly modest rates. 
Accept the challenge of the 
country 's premier outdoors play- 
ground, “The Land of The Sky”. 


Coupon will bring you details. 
Mail NOW! 


Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, N. C. 


Please send Folder “51” and full informa- 
tion t& 


Name 


Address 





SEE YOU AT DAVE’S 
(Continued from Page 70) 


fielder and a messenger boy—for a 
producer who was famous, or at least 
notorious, for keeping his employees 
waiting to see him. | actually knew one 
writer there who was being paid $500 
a week and who waited for six months 
to see this producer. (Nope, never made 
it.) Anyway, one evening, just as I was 
taking off around six, I got the familiar 
command to “stand by.” Seven, eight, 
nine, ten o'clock found me still “stand- 
ing by.” Finally, with a sudden-found 
courage born of desperation, I sent 
word that I was slowly starving to 
death and that if the great Mr. X 
wanted me he could reach me at 
Chasen’s, where at least I could waste 
my life in comfort. At Dave's, after 
ordering the Steak Tartar, which George 
the headwaiter prepared with loving 
care, I wandered out to the patio to 
kibitz the ping-pong. There was Mr. X, 
my producer, engaged in such a furious 
match that he never knew I had found 
him out. 





WALES 


@ LLANPAIRP- 
WLLGWYNG- 
YLLGOGERY- 
CHWYRNDROBWLLLANT- 
YSILIOGOGOGOCH may be 
translated as The church of 
Saint Mary in a hollow of 
white hazel by the raging whirl- 
pool near the church of Saint 
Tysilio of the Red Cave. Not all 
Wales is so complicated, but the 
land of bards and magic, of coal 
mines and politics, is endlessly 
fascinating. Richard Llewellyn, 
whose How Green Was My 
Valley has become a modern 
classic, writes about Wales in 
your May Houipay. 











At one o'clock that morning, appar- 
ently spent with athletics, he granted 
me an audience. “Sorry to keep you 
waiting,” he began. “I’ve been so 
damned busy tonight. And I got so 
hungry that I had to dash over to 
Chasen’s for a snack.” 

Another nice bit of Chasen lore con- 
cerns the time Dave was drafted, in 
"42, on the very day he returned from 
his honeymoon with the former Maude 
Martin, who had been the managing 
directress of the beauty salons of the 
Saks Fifth Avenue stores. Dave’s had 
always been a one-man show and since 
there seemed no chance of finding a 
successor, especially in the scant thirty 
days he had before going G.I., he made 
a sorrowful call to Harold Ross: “Looks 
like we'll have to sell out.”” Ross held 
an emergency consultation with Adam 
Gimbel, president of Saks, and they 
came ‘up with the kind of bright idea 
that somehow husbands rarely think of: 
Why not let Maude take over? She was 
a brilliant businesswoman and maybe 
in thirty days of intensive training, she 

(Continued on Page 137) 





If you pay 40c or more a quart 
for motor oil, you’re entitled 
to Pennzoil Quality 


Pennzoil stays in engines longer. It’s 
got the toughness to withstand to- 
day’s hotter engines. Toughness that 
keeps valves and rings carbon-free. 
Toughness that reduces power-eating 
sludge ... that safeguards expensive 
bearings from corrosion. Tough-film 
Pennzoil keeps your engine clean 
and smooth-running. With it you'll 
use less oil for all kinds of driving. 
Switch to Pennzoil now at the 
familiar yellow oval sign where your 
full money’s worth costs no more. inital 
Sound your Z for genuine Pennzoil. ~ fais 


PENNZOIL MOTOR Ol 
AND LUBRICANTS AT 
BETTER DEALERS, 
COAST TO COAST 


PENNZOIL® GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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On your Western vacation, go SUNSET LIMITED 


New Orleans-Los Angeles 


VACATIONS ARE COMING. Make your trip to California this summer aboard 
Southern Pacific’s exciting new Sunset Limited streamliner. New Orleans— 
Los Angeles in 42 hours. 

In addition to the world’s most beautiful, private, all-room Pullman ac- 
commodations, the Sunset Limited features economical “Sleepy Hollow’ 
Chair Cars, magnificent dining and lounge facilities. Moderate extra fare. 

Fine streamlined connecting trains from the East and North make possible 


a delightful stopover in romantic New Orleans. 


SEE TWICE AS MUCH. Returning, try another great S.P. streamliner. Climax- 


ing the passenger part of a giant third-of-a-billion-dollar expenditure for 
new freight and passenger equipment, Southern Pacific now offers fine new 
streamliners on each of its scenic routes serving the West. (See map and list 
of “name trains” below.) You can come to California on one of our routes, 
return on another S.P. route through an entirely different part of the country. 
You actually see twice as much for little or no additional rail fare. Insist on 
S.P. streamliners when you make your reservations. They’re America’s most 
modern trains. 

Write Mr. L. C. Ioas, Dept. 41, Southern Pacific, 310 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, IIL. telling him your trip plans. He will gladly send you, free, 


helpful planning folders and information about our trains and routes. 


@ The French Quarter Lounge, where ‘Sunset Pink’’ walls set a national fashion trend 








SUNSET ROUTE 
— 


“a” «= aso 
Ny ‘ a cage ena | 


vO mamco cry 


GREAT SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRAINS 


SUNSET LIMITED » 6A New Orleans-Los Angeles 
LARK, DAYLIGHTS, STARLIGHT Los Angeles San Francisco 
OVERLAND, CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO . Chicago-San Francisco 
GOLDEN STATE Chicago-Los Angeles 

NBEAM Houston - Dallas 


cascant SHASTA DAYLIGHT San Francisco: Portland AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAI NS 





Colorado’s healthful, invigorating climate 


Life takes on a new meaning...a new zest...in Colorado 
in the summertime. Sparkling, sunny days, cool crisp nights, 
VINCENTE MINNELLI and Judy Garland, with the Oscar Levants, seem pen- 


and bracing, alpine air cleanse and refresh winter-weary minds. 
sive—perhaps recalling Chasen’s when it had a tiny counter and a few tables. 


Troubles just seem to melt away at your first glimpse of these 
towering, majestic Colorado Rockies. Lose yourself in the excitement 
of horse and dog racing, and the brilliant summer social season. 


(Continued from Page 135) 
could learn enough from Dave to make 
a goof it. “So,” says Dave, “from morn- 
ing till night it was a race against time. 
With an additional thirty-days stay it 
was two months of twelve-hours-a-day 
showing Maude how to pick the best 
meats at packing houses, the best fruit 
and vegetables, how to handle the 
customers, how to arrange the menus, 
all the million-and-one details you have 
to watch to keep a first-class restaurant 
first class.” At last Dave’s own D Day 
arrived. It had been a tough job, but 
Maude was thoroughly indoctrinated 
now and Dave could go off to the wars 
with confidence that Chasen’s would 
still be Chasen’s when he returned. 
Dave's send-off naturally was fully in 
keeping with the Chasen tradition for 
elaborate ceremony. With character- 
istic enthusiasm and perseverance, Dave 
served his country and 


the 10 garbage cans). And now there’s 
a canning business that sprang up kind 
of spontaneously. Some years. ago, 
Heywood Broun gave a picnic in honor 
of Eleanor Roosevelt, and Harold Ross 
saw to it that Dave supplied them with, 
and I quote Mr. Ross, “the best damned 
chile in the whole world.” Apparently 
Mrs. Roosevelt, while expressing her 
enthusiasm somewhat differently, 
thought so, too, for she wondered if she 
might have the recipe. Dave sent it on 
to the White House, with a sample of 
this gift to chile lovers, and received 
from Mrs. Roosevelt a gracious thank- 
you note. It’s interesting that Dave, 
while displaying many a proud token 
around the joint, has never shown off 
this particular document. Some things 
you're just so proud of, you feel it’s 
wrong to crow about ‘em, he'd say. So 
many of Dave’s friends would call him 

at the last minute and 





was honorably dis- 
charged—afterone day. 
In those twenty-four 
hours the age limit had 
been lowered. Pvt. 


say, “Dave, we're in a 


The world is a beantifa *P% 4 lot more people 
book—but of little usetohim 7° coming over than 
who cannot read it, covvom ‘© expected, so how’s 


about sending over a 





Chasen saluted smartly, 
did an about-face and 
marched back to his spareribs and Steak 
McNamarra. “A narrow escape,” Dave 
reminisces. “If I had liquidated my 
business all that hard work would have 
been sacrificed for one day in the 
Army.” 

As it turned out, though, that in- 
tensive course in how to be a second 
Dave Chasen came in handy during the 
war when they assumed responsibility 
for feeding twelve thousand people at 
the San Bernardino Air Base and thou- 
sands more at the Air Procurement 
building in Los Angeles. And since the 
war Dave's business has branched out 
in more directions than the Atchison, 
Topeka and Sante Fe. There’s a ca- 
tering business (average large party, 
$25,000, including 20 pounds of caviar, 
35 cases of champagne, 10 cases of 
Scotch and 15 assorted cases of 
“what'll it be?” Dave figures it all out, 
from the 1300 forks, the 4000 assorted 
glasses and the 2400 cubes of sugar to 


couple of big bowls of 
chile?”, that Dave fi- 
nally figured it would be simpler to 
can the chile and have it ready for emer- 
gencies. 

Chile emergencies kept popping up 
all over town, and soon. all over the 
country, and now Dave finds himself 
with a thriving canning business. Beef 
stew and onion soup have just been 
added, and for those who can’t make it 
all the way to Chasen’s, here’s another 
chance to say, “The stuff is here and 
it’s mellow.” 

I wish I had time to tell you about the 
Hobo steak. It’s Dave’s invention and 
for my money I'd much rather have it 
around than heavy water or any of 
these other new-fangled ideas. There's 
a 1!4-inch crust of salt that keeps the 
natural juices of the steak from seeping 
out and it’s absolutely the most—I 
mean when you even think about it 
it's—well, go try it yourself one of 
these days. I see it’s time for dinner and 
I’ve just written myself into one hell of 
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SEE MORE! SAVE MORE! COME TO COLORADO EARLY! There's 
still time to see spring unfold on the high mountain peaks... 
to be the first to fish the freshly stocked streams. Start packing now! 


SYMBOL of WELCOME 
is Denver's new Hospitality Center... 
built with the contributions of the 
friendly people of Denver to add to 


the enjoyment of your visit. 


White. Today for ye 4.0 page Gookh{-— 
TEER crete se ce 


CD 40-pege "Year-round Denver” booklet 
(_) Cotorade Scenic Highway Map 
() Mountain Resorts and Dude Ranches 








8 Light, mild Scorch preferred 
in Clubs the world over because 





© wromiern 
SCONOr WNIT ORS TALL ERS 
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Imported by PARK & TILFORD piSTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY » 86.8 PROOF 
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TRAVEL HER SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


@ In the north you'll enjoy Lake Michigan’s broad sandy beaches or 
the region of a thousand smaller lakes. In the south you'll find spectac- 


an appetite. Thanks for the chile, Dave. 
I'm counting on it to warm up a long, 
cold winter. 


CAESAR SALAD A LA CHASEN 
Serves 4 
1. Prepare in advance: 
“6 cups mixed salad greens, washed, dried 
and broken into fair-sized pieces 
I cup '9-inch croutons, preferably made 
from sour-dough bread 
2 tablespoons garlic oil (Cut | clove gar- 
lic into oil; let stand several hours; 
remove garlic pieces.) 
6 tablespoons French dressing 
4 tablespoons grated Parmesan cheese 
2. At serving time, combine: 
First, in small bowl, beating together— 
Juice of 144 lemons 
Garlic oil 
12 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
6 tablespoons French dressing 
1 I-minute coddled egg 


Next, in large wooden bowl, tossing well— 
Salad greens 
Créutons 
Mixture from small bow! (see above) 
I teaspoon freshly ground black 

pepper . 

Parmesan cheese 

Serve immediately 


CHASEN’S 
CRACKED-CRAB SAUCE 
( Enough for 4 servings of Dungeness crab—a 
Pacific Coast delicacy 
cold, boiled crab meat.) 


| medium-sized Bermuda onion 

') teaspoon dry mustard (English 
type) 

| tablespoon prepared mustard 
(French type) 

2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 

'y teaspoon freshly ground black 


pepper 
4 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Grate onion. Place in center of linen nap- 
kin; squeeze out juice. Combine onion 
juice and dry mustard; blend into a paste. 
Add prepared mustard and Worcestershire 
sauce. Sprinkle pepper over mayonnaise; 


or for other types of 


(WHITE OR 
GOLD LABEL) 


Send for free recipe booklet 


> 
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PLAY BETTER GOLF 


USING MY HANDMADE CLUBS 


Better golfers prefer Kenneth Smith clubs! 
Here’s proof: 30% of my customers shoot 
in the 70s. (National average, oll makes, 


ular scenic drives from the hills of famous Brown County to the banks 
of the beautiful Ohio. Indiana offers you a vacationland of variety. 
Travel leisurely and safely over her 60,000 miles of fine highways. . . 
view her breath-taking, constantly changing scenery . 
Ideal Indiana’s vacationland of variety at its best. 

®@ Yes . . . you'll find cool lake resorts, comfortable cabins, cottages, 
state inspected tourist courts and clean camp sites conveniently avail- 
able. And . . . that famous Hoosier hospitality assures you perfect recre- 
ation and relaxation at the end of each vacation day. 





add to first mixture. Blend all ingredients 


24%). Ne other brand of clubs is so highly 
thoroughly. ° 


improve your game by using these finer 
clubs, handmade to your specifications, 
gveranteed to fit. Write today for free 
booklet and Correct Fitting Chart. 


Kenneth Smith ees 


BOX 4!-DEPT.W-KANSAS CITY IO, MO 


NO FOOLING... 


E like April Fools’ gags as well as 
the next fellow, but we’re extra 
cautious comes April 1! 


HOBO STEAK 


. . relax, enjoy Serves 4-6 








2 sirloin steaks, cut 2 inches thick 

I teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper 

4 cups salt 

| cup water (about) 

Le Ib. butter 

8-12 bread slices, thinly cut 











WRITE FOR INDIANA'S NEW TRAVEL FOLDER 
FREE: Beautiful full color brochure of Ideal 
Indiana . . . scenic map . . . suggested tours 
of the state. A plan for you to see Indiana 
for an ideal vacation. 


Season steaks with black pepper. Place side 
by side in large skillet or deep broiler pan 
with fat edges toward perimeter of pan. 
Slip two lengths of cotton string under 
steaks (crosswise of steaks and dividing 
the steaks roughly into thirds lengthwise); 
tie steaks together. Combine salt and water 
to make soft mush; spread half the mush 
about |} inches thick over tops of steaks. 
Place skillet or pan on broiler rack with 
top of steaks about 3 inches below unit 
or tip of flame. Broil 15-20 minutes, or 
until layer of salt begins to separate from 
meat. With broad spatula or pancake 
turner, lift off salt; turn steaks. Using re- 
maining salt mush, cover uncooked surface 
of meat. Continue broiling 15-20 minutes, 
or until salt begins to separate or rise from 
meat. During last few minutes of broiling 
period, toast bread; keep it warm. In an- 
other skillet or heavy frying pan, melt butter, 
allowing it to sizzle but not brown. At end 
of broiling period, remove salt from steaks; 
cut steaks in 4-inch slices. Add slices to 
butter in pan; sauté '. minute or less on 
each side. Place on toast; serve immedi- 
ately. THE END 


You're probably careful, too, about 
remembering a certain birthday. And 
what better way to show your 
thoughtfulness to a friend or loved 
one than by giving him a HOLIDAY 
gift subscription! You'll be thanked 
many times for the enchantment of a 
HOLIDAY visit each month. 


And with each year’s subscription 
for only $5, goes an attractive gift 
card. Mail in your order TODAY to 


HOLIDAY 


Box 418 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. 
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Certificate of 
Dhigvee 


Recognized as THE TWEED 
for well-dressed men and 
women the world over, and 
ideal for American climates. 
HARRIS TWEED is made 
from pure virgin Scottish 
wool, hand woven, spun, dyed 
and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides Islands, off the 
coast of Scotland. 


> Look for the 


mark on the é 
CLOTH. HariisTweed 


D Certified 


genuine by 
the label in 
the GAR- 
MENT. 


The Harris Tweed mark is owned and administered 
by che Harris Tweed Association, Led., London, Eng. 





YELLOWSTONE 

JACKSON HOLE 

GRAND TETONS 

SNOWY RANGE 

Fiore vacation 
sure, and 

only in ZH 


For colorful vacotion information, address 
Howard Shorp, Secretory-Manager, 

Wyoming Commerce & Industry Commission, 
511, State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyoming. I 


Nome { 
Address. 


City State } 











MAIL THIS COUPON! 





THE RIVER SHANNON 


(Continued from Page 104) 


age of fifteen. But there—you've gone 
and done it! 

You may take a leisurely luncheon 
in the city of Cork, near the southern 
tip of Ireland. It’s a spotless capital of 
unmistakably Irish architecture, which 
can best be described as looking as 
though it had been broken off an eave 
of a witch’s gingerbread house. At mid- 
day a dry kind air whirls through Cork’s 
dustless streets. Perhaps this is why the 
city is preferred as a site for tuberculosis 
sanatoria. The streets are hilly, andclean 
as an American aluminum kitchen. But 
you'll be brought out of your rhapsodic 
feelings by the statue of Father Mathew, 
who in 1838 originated the Temperance 
Pledge, to the discomfiture of many a 
convivially nipping Irishman. At the 
top of the city, dismount at the Church 
of St. Ann’s, Shandon (Protestant). 
Mutilated by Cromwell's troops—lke 
nearly every other church in Ireland, it 
seems— it steeples the set of eight bells 
that inspired Father Prout’s poem, pop- 
ular fifty years ago: 


With the Bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 


The sexton of St. Ann's, one Mr. 
Burnett, looks like a veteran of the 
Napoleonic Wars. If you cross his palm 
you will be permitted to play St. Ann’s 
bells, which are rung, not in the fashion 
of a carillon, but by ropes which im- 
pinge the clappers on the bells. You 
have a wide choice of tunes; the music 
lies open on a little stand: The London- 
derry Air or The Minstrel Boy. The 
booming and the clanging float over 
the town in mellow dissonance; every- 
one in Cork can hear the changes you 
ring. 

For a fine Cork luncheon try the 
Imperial Hotel, where you can work 
your way through six courses for four 
shillings, sixpence—less than a dollar. 
Here snacks Cork’s smartest set : tweedy 
red-faced men, bowlegged from a life- 
time with the horses, and their women, 
petal-skinned and soft-spoken. 

You can’t go much farther south 
than Cork without driving into the Irish 
Sea; so turn around and head north. 
Here begin the low blue Galtee and 
Tipperary hills, enchanting in an after- 
noon drive. From them the birds of 





Jockey 


MIDWAY | 


for everyday 


weor 


if you want to “git-up- 
and-go” ... act like a peppy 
colt... start the day wearing 
Jockey Midway. it fits you 
like an apple's skin, gives you 
mild support, like all five 
Jockey styles. 

But to make sure you get 
the real thing, the unequaled 
comfort and knit-fit of Jockey's 
famous construction, origi- 
nated and perfected by 
Coopers . .. look for the mark, 
“Y-FRONT,” the brand name, 
JOCKEY, on the garment. 
See your deoler—be "Hip- 
Taped” for perfect fit—enjoy 
Jockey brand Underwear! 


The Famous Brand of 
Knit Support Underwear 


*® Coopers, inc., Kenosho, Wis. 


ri 


OVER-KNEE*  LONGS 





tt 


BELLIN® CHILDREN'S SIZES 


Wears Jockey! licensees: 

Conoda— Jj. 8. Moodie; Australio— Speedo 
Knitting Mills; British Isles —lyle & Scott; New 
Zealand —tane, Wolker, Rudkin; Switzerland 
—Volimoelier; France —Verdier; Colombic 
—Textiles Ego; Italy—Socit; Austrio— 
A rk—Taco; South Africo— 
Ninion o lester; Germony —Volme. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ— 


CHECK BELOW 


WHICH WESTERN 
_ VACATION DO YOU WANT? 


| Yellowstone? Y ou'll snap pictures 
4 of seething geysers, plunging gorges, 
playful bears and explore the still- 
unspoiled wilderness. If you go North 
Coast Limited to the Park, you can 
choose from three exciting gateways 





)} Alaska Cruise? You'll watch ice- 
/ bergs and fjords parade past your 
liner on the Inside Passage to Alaska. 
For luxury train travel at moderate 
cost, go NP to Seattle. An Alaska 
vacationcostsless than you mightthink! 


[—] Fishing ? You'll take your choice of 
— salmon, steelhead, rainbow, other 
game fish. En route you can swap tall 
tales over tall glasses in our comfortable 
“clubrooms.”’ There's one Lounge car 
for Pullman patrons, another for coach 
and tourist car passengers! 


a Dude Ranch? You'll spend days in 
J the saddle, nights around a camp- 
fire. You'll enjoy warm western hos- 
pitality at rodeos and dances. It's the 
same friendly atmosphere that makes 
you feel “‘at home” aboard NP trains. 


[— California? Y ou'll swimand splash 
LJ in the Pacific surf, bask on sunny 
beaches. To add extra thrills, extra 
sights to your California vacation, have 
your Travel Agent arrange your trip via 
NP through the great Pacific Northwest. 


f[— Mountain Lodge? You'll climb 
— snowy peaks, relax in the crisp 
mountain air. You'll relax while you 
travel, too—in a “*Day-Nite’’ coach, 
roomette, duplex roomette, bedroom, 
compartment or tourist Pullman on 
NP’s streamlined North Coast Limited. 


WHATEVER KIND OF VACATION you want, you'll find just the place 
to go in America’s most versatile vacationland. And you'll find the com- 
fortable, convenient way to get there is via the 


streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED! 


For free, illustrated vacation folder, check your choice on this ad—then 
send it to us with your name and address, or write a letter or postcard. 


G. W. Rodine, 516 Northern Pacific Railway, St 


Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Mam Stee 
OD the Vorithwest 


where your freight shipment is treated 
like a Very Importont Passenger 
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Southern Ireland swing up: curlew, 
lark, swallow and bittern. And as for 
those garrulous magpies that are eter- 
nal'y darting up from the path of your 
car, there’s an apposite proverb for 
them: 


One for sorrow, 

Two for joy, 

Three for a wedding, 
And four a boy. 


At five o'clock in the afternoon you'll 
come to Fermoy, twenty-two miles 
north of Cork. Tuck in a good tay here 
at the Grand Hotel. There’s a continu- 
ous murmur from a waterfall. This is 
nonpareil salmon country; the Amer- 
ican spinner has ousted the green fly in 
the preference of international anglers. 
Here the season is on from February to 
September; a license (you can tarry) 
costs but two pounds five shillings. 

At the end of your first day you can’t 
get much farther north than Cahir 
(rhymes with share) in Tipperary 
County, twenty-six miles beyond Fer- 
moy. At Cahir there’s one of the finest 
of rural Irish inns. Cahir House is of 
red brick running wild with untrimmed 
ivy. Its manageress, Miss Eileen McCool, 
makes you feel as though you were a 
guest in her own home; the hotel in fact 
belongs to her maiden aunts. She perks 
up to see an American registering. 

“I had Americans here two years 
ago,” she says, “and gentlemen they 
were too. They were making colored 
films. But | never did see them on the 
screen.” 

Her décor in Cahir House is nobly 
mad: a mélange of Chinese Chippen- 


date, gilt mirrors, tiger rugs, and a cer- 
tain je ne sais quoi in the garden which 
may have been borrowed from the sum- 
mer house of the jate czarina at Tsar- 
skoe Selo. Up to your clean airy room 
the hot water will be brought in a white 
enameled flower pot, so that you can 
sprinkle yourself as you would a rose. 
And for dinner—included with break- 
fast and room for less than $5—you'll 
get a celestial grilled trout meuniére and 
a whole golden chicken. Then, since 
Cahir goes to bed at nine of an evening, 
you can crawl under your three blan- 
kets and comforter blessing Miss 
McCool and the bounty and comfort 
of Cahir House. 

You should start early next morning 
in order by the next day’s hop to get as 
far north as Athlone, almost the geo- 
graphical center of Ireland, and more 
than halfway up the serpentine Shan- 
non. Much of this second day will be 
spent in combat with the cattle, which 
are the true lords of the roads. In early 
morning Irish rural life debouches also 
onto these furze-speckled roads. Chil- 
dren strapped up with rucksacks are on 
their way to the National Schools. These 
scoileanna, erected in the’20’s and *30's, 
(though the National School System 
itself is more than a hundred years old), 
are one-room stone buildings with spa- 
cious windows on all four sides. You 
can peer into them and observe several 
grades of children attended by gne 
teacher, who devotes her attention to 
one class after another. There's a pretty 
rusticity about these neat little scoi- 
leanna, with the Irish chestnut shading 

(Continued on Page 142) 





68° and up 


Key West . 
Honolulu 
Havana 
Phoenix 
Miami 
Tucson 

50° to 68° 
Houston 


New Orleans 
Jacksonville 





Biloxi. . . 
Buenos Aires 
Mobile 





Dallas 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 











APRIL WEATHER 


HEADING for one of the springtime vacation spots below? Before you 
pack a bathing suit or ear muffs take a peek at last year’s average 
April temperature there. April maximums and minimums for these 
cities may have been many degrees above or below the average, but, 
roughly speaking, an average temperature of 32° to 50° means cool, 
50° to 68°, warm, and 68° and above, pretty summery. 


Rio de Janeiro... . 


Hamilton (Bermuda) 65.1 


Charleston (S. C.) . . 63.3 


Williamsburg . . 55.8 
Rome 


Louisville 
Portland (Oreg.) 50.8 


32° to 50° 
Philadelphia . . . 
New York.... 


Denver .... 
Boston 

London 
Edinburgh... . 
Cleveland ‘ 
Stockholm... . 


Detroit 

Montreal... .. 
Minneapolis. . . 
Sun Valley... . 
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One of hundreds of magnificent seascapes you '!l want to stop and see when you travel the 400-mile 


Oregon Coast highwoy to seashore fun. This is Boiler Bay, in one of Oregon's 171 State Pork areas. 


You'll Remember Oregon! 


VACATION THRILLS AWAIT YOU in Oregon’s many kinds of 

scenic lands. Here it’s easy to please the sightseeing, relaxation and activity 
tastes of everyone in your family. Just follow Oregon’s smooth holiday 
highways. Drive safely up into summer snow-land recreational areas on 


several huge mountain ranges; then down to Oregon’s air-conditioned 


Pacific ocean coastline. In between you'll find hiking, camping and pack 


trip opportunities in scented forests of giant evergreens...swimming 

and boating on clear lakes and streams...riding and ranch life on open 
plateaus. Plan also to enjoy world-famed Crater Lake National Park; 
Oregon Caves National Monument; 13 National Forests; modern travel 
accommodations and friendly people. Send coupon (below) for free 


illustrated folder—and plan now for your Oregon vacation. 


See ALL oF 


BY TRAVELING 


SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


© th 


Bishop's Cop Rock in 
the immense Columbia 
River Gorge, world 


famous for its 
scenic grandeur, > 


A show in brilliant 
rock colors—the 
Pointed Hills in Ore- 
gon's high altitude 
eastern orec. 


Ahad, * Atpica 
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Travel Information Dept., Room 31 

State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 

Name 
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This shirt ‘n’ skirt 
can't part company! 


The Famous 


(LOCKSIN{ONE) Dress 


Play a free, unhampered game in 

this patented, two-piece action 

dress. It gives with every 

swing, twist or turn, yet 

the trim top stays tucked 

in neatly. A leather belt 

pulls through loops on 

the shirt and slots in the 

skirt waistband. And even 

more wonderful is the new free- 

action sleeve! Cotton broadcloth 

with green, brown or blue skirt 

and coordinated striped-top. Sizes 
10 to 20. About $12.95. 


At the fine stores below, or write 


for name of the one nearest you 


ot 
S 


“The Country Club Look 
of Distinctive Simplicity” 


HENDERSON @ ERVIN, Cr 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP « MARSHALL FIELD « FREDERICK & NELSON - ROOS BROS. - B. ALTMAN 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
the windows, bursting in May into 
riotous red and orange flowers. 

Your first hour's drive, turning north, 
will bring you to one of the most splen- 
did relics of the western world, The 
Rock of Cashel. Even seeing it rise up 
from a long way off will cause you to 
tingle, like reading a ghost story by 
Dublin’s own Sheridan Le Fanu. The 
Rock of Cashel has the same lonely and 
nameless terror as Stonehenge. In cool 
fact and by daylight The Rock is merely 
the remains of an abbey and a castle, 
but it owns a dimension from other 
time. Its guide and caretaker, Joseph 
Minogue, is as learned and passionate 
about its history as any professor of 
Celtic past at Trinity College. He wears 
a bus driver's visored cap with a rusting 
metal harp pinned to its brim, which 
makes him look querulously official, 
almost a relic himself. He ekes out a 
subsidiary livelihood by growing a few 
praties in a meager garden patch hacked 
out of The Rock. His talk murmurs on 
like the verses of an old bardic lay. For 
in the 9th, 10th and 11th Centuries, be- 
fore even the rude Normans came, 
there was erected on this 300-foot-deep 
limestone pile a stately church antedat- 
ing even the Gothic wonders of medie- 
val Europe. The chapel was .. . Irish 
Romanesque; you'll wonder what 
might have happened architecturally 
and culturally had Ireland been allowed 
to go her own way without benefit of 
conquest and exploitation. Also in the 
chapel, according to the old myth, is 
buried Cormac McCarthy, last but 
one of the Kings of Munster, who, of 
course, go back to the glorious Brian 
Boru. He lay originally outside the 
ruined abbey in a sarcophagus now 
green with mold, but in 1876 a com- 
mittee of solicitous antiquarians moved 
his bones inside. 

“The rain had a way of gettin’ at 
him,” says Joseph Minogue sepul- 
chrally. 


The Devil’s Bite 
What remains of the cathedral still 
holds an awful splendor, even though 


most of it is open to the Irish sky, and 
mocking grass grows up untrammeled 


in nave and transept. To the right of 


where the altar once stood you'll no- 
tice a slit high up in the wall. 

“The Lepers’ Squint,” says Joseph 
Minogue. 

Those who brought the disease back 
from the Crusades were permitted to 
hear Mass through this peephole, they 
themselves entombed against infecting 
the congregation. 

Heading still north, you'll ask John 


McGinty about a great chunk out of 


the sky line in the Tipperary Hills. It 
looks like the marks of a greedy boy's 
teeth in a stolen apple pie. It seems that 
on one of those frequent occasions 
when Saint Patrick was chasing the 
devil out of Erin, the hairy monster got 
so furious that he paused just long 
enough to take a spiteful nip out of the 
mountains. And here begins the valley 
with the mournful name of Slieve Na- 
mon, which gives into the Bog of Allen, 
running through much of the Irish mid- 
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Eyes tired? 


Murine 
BRINGS QUICK RELIEF! 





@ Why put up with the dull, weary feeling 

of tired eyes? Murine quickly makes your eyes 

feel good—and then you'll probably feel bet 

ter. Just put two drops of gentle Murine in 
each eye. Enjoy a fresh, rested feeling as 

| Murine’s 7 ingredients cleanse and 

| soothe the delicate tissues of your 

eyes as gently as a tear. Use 


Murine for regular eye care. 





COMPLAINT 


We had only one last year— 





a George L. Complaint, 
— 


of Dallas 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for i tlustrated folder No. 2 








Shop the pages o 
HOLIDAY 


for exciting gift 


ideas, places to go, 
schools and camps— 
a myriad of sugges- 
tions to add to the 
enjoyment of living. 


"Ear 


Fastest through service to 


Only 17 hours from New York by 
luxurious Douglas DC-6's. LAI connec- 
tions in Rome for cities in ltaly, Greece, 
israel, Egypt, Turkey and Tunisia. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
ITALIAN AIRLINES-£42 
1S Cust Stet St, 0 “EE oenee (ransene 
New York 22, N. Y. 























‘CRICKETEER 


the greatest name 
in Sport coats 


Enjoy the easy-fitting freedom of a new 
spring Cricketeer. Pick from handsome plaids 
and checks, rugged tweeds, hand-stitched 
solid color flannels . . . 
or see the sensational 
new Tartan Stripes. 
Cricketeers, $25 to $35 


Samuel Spitz & Sons, 
320 S. Franklin Scr., 
Chicago; 29W. 30th Sr., 
New York. 





@ Glacier National 
Park in Mentane 


@Vancouver and 
Victoria in Ceneda 

@ Spokane and the @ Mount Rainier in 
Mighty Inland Em- the Cascades of 
pire Washington 

@ Puget Sound, Seat- @ Portland, Gateway 
tle and Tacoma te California 


P. G. HOLMES, 

Pass. Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway 

St. Paul 1, Minn Dept. H 41 
I am planning a Western vacation this 

year. Please send me information on vaca- 

tion attractions on Great Northern 


Name____ 


Address 
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lands. From this morass is cut, in cubes 
like a chocolate cake, much of Ireland's 
warmth-giving peat, which is said never 
to have dried out since Noah’s Flood. 

A half hour's run east of this point 
will enable you to lunch in the cathedral 
city of Kilkenny. You ought to visit it 
if only because it has given our lan- 
guage the racy metaphor of Kilkenny 
cats (who'll fight a human being the 
way most cats will only look at a king), 
and also that song which is bawled out 
in pubs wherever true Irishmen gather: 


O, the biys of Kilkenny are wild 
rovin’ blades! ... 


It’s an immaculate town, with mod- 
ern Irish houses and apartments. A fa- 
miliar and urgent touch is imparted by 
upright glass coffins on every street cor- 
ner, helpfully labeled Telefon in Gaelic. 
Kilkenny’s Club House Hotel sets a 
good table. Here ancient waiters bum- 
ble around; possibly the jest about 
catching an inattentive waiter’s eye 
started in Kilkenny. You must take pot- 
luck on the menu, but you're not tak- 
ing a chance: clear soup, tender boiled 
beef, a sweet in masquerade that you 
suspect of being tapioca. 


Castle To Let 


Other than the ubiquitous F. W. 
Woolworth Ltd., Kilkenny has a de- 
partment store with a most tantalizing 
name: The Monster House. And you 
should take in St. Mary's Cathedral. In 
its transept is a plaque of all the bishops 
of Ossory from 696 A.D. to the present. 

Or, are you in the market for a castle? 
Kilkenny has one of the few bona fide 
ones not in ruins. This 12th Century 
redoubt, which sprawls over a full New 
York size block, is still in the hands of 
the Ormonde family, who got out from 
under in 1935, when the problem of 
stocking their ancestral estate with serv- 
ants got too tough to cope with. The 
last Kilkenny Castle saw of living was 
an occupation until 1946 by the army of 
the Irish Republic. Yet the Ormondes 
still hope that a Hollywood magnate 
or a private school will take this white 
elephant off their hands. 

You’ve now completed the lower 
loop of your figure eight. Actually 
you're but sixty-nine miles above Lim- 
erick, where you started yesterday 
morning. You must now cross the Shan- 
non for the first time, at Killaloe. 

This stretch you're quitting is known 
as the Golden Vale, and it is one of the 
richest agricultural sections in all Ire- 
land. As you drive by, you see a farmer 
stand upon his harrow to give it the due 
weight as his horse drags it through the 
rich black earth. 

Here too is the last stand of the 
dowry. Does John Murphy have hon- 
orable designs on Moira O’ Mara? Then 
with her trousseau Moira must bring a 
pound for every pound that John keeps 
in his sock. Makes at least for a 
financially equitable married life, and 
no recriminations of, “You married 
me for my money.” 

But when you cross the Shannon by 
the bridge at Killaloe, you enter almost 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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‘one « NARGINIA, 
Mbit. Sjosin 


Virginia is never lovelier ora. in “6 Spring. 
From the gay Atlantic seashore west through 
the famed Blue Ridge, you'll enjoy scenic gran- 


ig! 


deur ... famous Virginia foods... genial 
hosts . . . hundreds of historic shrines revered 
by all America . . . plus the full fare of sports 
and recreation which perfect any holiday. 

Come to Virginia, America’s most varied 
vacation land — this Spring! 


@ Garden Week (April o 
21-28) ° 
@ Winchester's Apple e 
Blossom Festival (May 
3-4) ad 


Shenandoah Valley 
Skyline Drive 
Variety of Sports 
Historic Richmond, 
Staunton, 
Fredericksburg 


@ Virginia Beach 


e@ Famous Homes 


Famed Natural Bridge 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Sireet 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Write for Free Coty of Pictorial Booklet, 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 
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Now you can see (and do 
EVERYTHING in a couple of weeks! 


Open your vacation folder full length and plan on participating in every wonderful 
scene. For when you rent a beautiful new car from Hertz, you can go everywhere, 
see everything ... quickly, conveniently, at remarkably low cost! You'll enjoy 

the privacy and dependability of this fine, expertly conditioned new car. Gas, oil and 
proper insurance are furnished, too. Rent from Hertz for your entire glorious vacation 
trip ...or if you prefer, rent from Hertz when you arrive at your favorite 
resort. For convenience, and assurance of a car when you need it, be sure 


to make a reservation in advance at your local Hertz station. 


Famed Piccadilly Circus in London yes, 
Iso in Great Britain and throughout Europe 
can enjoy Hertz service by renting from 
Davis, Ltd., Hertz licensee. Make 

tions at your local Hertz stat 





You'll enjoy these many HERTZ advantages... 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C....A. Go to a Hertz VAC 
station. B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. ATION TR 
C. Step into the car and go! For 


IP! 


YOu rent from Hertz 





PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or dite ah otaeadiieaanns.....6 talbcataie’ ’ 250 mile vacation trip, 
other fine car in splendid condition and as private os your own. y s dr re er the Navajo Bridge spanning the Colorad @a beauties 


Rent day or night, for an hour, a doy, a week, or as long glorious week 


new car for the entire 
as you wish. 
: > . . Transportation for 
RESERVATIONS ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in “member family or your whole 
Co] 
over 450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, . mies 
250 miles 
odventure, 


Canada, Great Britain, Cubo and Hawaii. To be sure of a of sight-seeing, 


fur 
(Fewer miles Cost e = 


cor when you need it, make a reservation in advance by call- ven less), 


ing your local Hertz station. They will reserve a car for use ®@ Gos, oi end insure 
locally or at the Hertz station in your destination city. If MO extra charge. nce furnished ot 
you prefer—and you have the correct station name and 

address—write, wire or phone your reservation direct to your 

destination city. If there is no Hertz station in your home town, 

request your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or 

Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad or airline reservation 

office or your travel agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call your local Hertz 
station listed under “H," “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone 
book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 341, 218 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses ore being granted 
to responsible local interests fo operate os port of the Hertz system 
For complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept 341, 218 South Wabosh Avenue, Chicogo 4, illinois 


. in the Shepherd of the Hills Country, is a 
rustic charm, color and beauty that awaits Per week) ply: 


5 
rate (about 7"”’é per mile) 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local HERTZ station 


You can rent a new car from HERTZ as easy as... 4) B Cy) 


J 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
instantly a land unique in fruitful Ire- 
land. There are rocks here where you'd 
got used to rich tillage. A wit drowned 
in Guinness once remarked that it’s too 
rocky here even to bury the dead. This 
is County Clare, known for its wild 
hills in the old song. It’s also the con- 
stituency of Eamon De Valera. 

There's a fine hotel here, which you'll 
reach in the late afternoon of your sec- 
ond day. The Old Ground at Ennis, 
on Shannon backwater, is built like 
an L and looks like an American 
country club. A chief attraction of the 
Old Ground is the young lady at its 
reception desk, Miss Norah O'Connor. 
What with Norah, and the peat fire 
burning in the lounge, you may be so 
“destroyed” with charm as to concur 
with the poet: 


Angels fold their wings and rest 
In that Eden of the west... 


And the uses of this peat, Norah tells 
you, are more varied than Grandfather 
Toomey ever mentioned in his memoirs. 
Older Irish generations even brushed 
their teeth with the soot of it. She says 
they were whiter and less caried then 

On your third day, starting on the 
left side of the Shannon, you can cover 
the most northern part of the valley. 
Throughout the landscape of Counties 
Clare and Galway the lark cheers the 
rocky solitudes; he’s forever taking off 
by the roadside, perpendicular as a jet 
rocket. This arid land is also one of 
the haunts of the jaunting car. Four 
people, two at each side, back to back, 
clatter along with milk cans and prod- 
uce. 

Twenty miles to the left of this part 
of the Shannon is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The town of Lahinch has pirate over- 
tones. Off the coast you can descry the 
stubby white lighthouse of the Aran 
Islands, where the really wild Irish live. 
From their dialect John Millington 
Synge’s ear caught the music for his 
tragic plays. Lahinch itself has one of 
the oldest chapels in Ireland: the roof is 
falling in and the plaster is blistering, 
even though services are still held here. 

As a part for the whole 
of all the poor families in 
this gracious isle, you 
might pay a call on the 
Linnanes at Lahinch. 

They live in two rooms 
close to the beach, but 
they're bursting with 
pride at the one electric 
light that burns from the 
whitewashed ceiling. It's more novel 
to them than television. Like almost 
everyone else in Ireland, the Linnanes 
have relatives “out in America.” “Her- 
self” is the soul of hospitality. She sits 
breaking a hard-cooked egg and sipping 
her breakfast tea. Nothing will do but 
you must haveaneggand tea. She makes 
a gesture of dignified scorn at her hus- 
band: “Himself is at present unem- 
ployed,” she tells you in a stage whisper. 

He pays no attention to his wife, but 
sits reading the paper by the fire and 
objecting to everything in it—a political 
pastime that takes up much of an Irish 


morning. But to toasi you he \akes out 
a bottle of brandy he’s been hiding from 
Herself. 

“Butter wouldn't melt in his mouth 
now,” says Mrs. Linnane loftily. 

You'll not be allowed to leave the 
Linnanes’ hearth until you've said the 
rosary with them, and you'd better 
have an Irish song or two to join your 
host and hostess in: Ballynure Ballad or 
She is far from the Land. Then everyone 
will cry and kiss you and swear you're a 
da-aa-arlin’ man. These poorer Irish 
have the gentlest sort of kindness. 
Their walls are hung with scapulars 
and samplers and a framed copy of 
that pleasant poem: 


Bless this house, O Lord, we pray; 
Keep it safe by night and day .. . 


On north, toward Lisdoonvarna in 
County Clare. Here the government is 
fond of conducting periodic checks on 
John McGinty’s license and insurance. 
Irish rural police (addressed as ““Guard”’) 
are unarmed and even politer than 
British bobbies. They won't let you 
away without a broguey chat; they 
thirst for news from the outside world. 

The rocky aridity of the country is 
turned to a certain profit by quarries; 
there's frequently a little steam engine 
chugging away as power for drills and 
hammers. But in place of the green 
hedgerows farther south the roads are 
strung with barbed wire to keep the 
cattle off them. Clare and Galway cat- 
tle are glossily groomed from lolling on 
the rocks. Besides these sleek cows 
there's little else to see here except a 
solitary postman whistling and pedaling 
his bike up and down the craggy hills. 

Still heading north and moving in 
toward the Shannon proper, you may 
stop for luncheon at the town of Lough- 
rea. The Railway Hotel, sprightly as its 
name, is hung with prints of 18th Cen- 
tury lovers simpering and eloping, and 
posters advertising the coming of “the 
most sensational show in Ireland,” 
Duffy’s Circus. One ring. The bar's 
adornment includes sporting cups won 
in last year’s races. These are the baili- 
wick of the barmaid. 

“I polish them,” she 
says. “Then someone spits 
the wrong way, and | 
polish them again.” 

At luncheon there's 
haddock and bread pud- 
ding. Everyone joins in 
the table d’hdéte, which is 
like Our Boarding House, 
with everyone about one 

huge table. But nobody speaks to any- 
body else: local sportsmen hold news- 
papers before their faces to scan the 
racing tips; a bride is sniffling because 
she’s just had a row with her husband. 
Your only refuge is to listen to the radio 
on the mantelpiece. There are spon- 
sored commercials for horse liniment 
and a disk jockey who plays one-month- 
old American tunes. 

Drive to the northeast and presto, 
the countryside changes to a green re- 
lief after Clare and Galway. Here once 
more the fair farming weald: an old 
man plowing, and crows fluttering 
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-». and there's an extra thrill... 
when you travel the Way of the Zephyrs! 





For a perfect vacation . . . visit Cool Colorado. 
And for perfect travel . . . Go Burlington! 


In this Western paradise, you’ll find exactly 
the vacation you want—vigorous hiking, riding 
and fishing . . . or long, lazy days of restful relax- 
ation. Take your choice from 104,000 square 
miles of mountains, forests, plains, valleys and 
lakes! Visit such delightful vacation centers as 
mile-high Denver with its mountain parks .. . picturesque Colorado 
Springs, in the Pikes Peak country ... Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park, with its sky-scraping peaks... the friendly Dude Ranches 
and mountain resorts . .. and many, many others. 

And when you go to Colorado, travel in comfort on one of the 
Burlington’s streamlined, stainless steel trains . . . the famous DENVER 
ZEPHYR or the Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR. Or ride the 
COLORADOAN. Remember: there’s no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


For complete information and cost, mail coupon below. Whether 
you travel independently or join an Escorted Tour, you'll enjoy every 
minute of your trip. Any rail or travel agent can tell you about this 
thrilling travel adventure. 


b..<- 
a iatieied 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 304, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am interested in a vacation in Colorful Colorado this 
summer. Please send me booklet and complete information 
including list of Dude Ranches. 


Print Name 





Address Phone 


ee ie lone Stote___. 
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Ma Gduaed Fidler 


veteran of 
16 transatlantic crossings 


Wet 
“ie comparison “all in 
| Savor of the 
SS 


a 2 
MEMCA | 


In his extensive travels, Mr. Hutton 
has stayed at the world’s finest hotels and 
clubs. “Nowhere,” he says, “do I ever find 
more pleasant or comfortable surroundings, 
finer food or more courteous service than 
the America provides, As an American, I’m 
proud of this magnificent ship and I also 
travel on her because I believe our 
country should have many more like her 
. - + the equal of any ships in the world.” 

. _ . 
From New York to Cobh, Havre, Southampton: 
Mar. 27, Apr. 14, May 8, May 26, regularly 
thereafter. Reduced fares March and April: 
First Class $295 up; Cabin $200 up, Tourist 
$160 up. See your Travel Agent or United States 
Lines, New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 


States 
mes 
WM » finer service afloat or ashore 











Binders tor HOLIDAY Issues 


Big red binders that will hold six issues of HOLIDAY are 
now available. ““HOLIDAY” is stamped in gold on both front 
and backbone. Also, there is a label holder on the backbone in 
which sequence of issues may be marked. 


Binders can be ordered from HOLIDAY Information Service, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, and cost 
$2.50 each, postage prepaid. Sorry, no C. O. D. orders. 
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down behind his back into the fresh 
fyrrow to wreStle with freshly exposed 
juicy worms. 

At Athlone you're “just about” in 
the geographic center of Ireland and 


one half of the way up the Shannon 


River. On its outskirts stand the trans- 
mitting towers of Radio Eireann, which 
can blanket all of Southern Ireland 
from antennae here, at Dublin, and at 
Cork. Somewhat like Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul, Athlone is built on both 
sides of the river. It’s an ancient fortress 
city with streets on steep hills. Its larg- 
est industry is a new woolen mill, pow- 
ered by Shannon current. Athlone has, 
to the taste of many, the most handsome 


Proud pied April 
dress’d in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth 


in everything. sHaKespeare 
(Sonnets) 


new cathedral in Europe, the Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, built in 1931. In 
a sense it’s still a-building. The interior 
is of dazzling white, with lofty green 
basalt pillars supporting an immensity 
of open space. 

In a sad little alley called The Bawn, 
off Mardyke Street, an old man dozes; 
he won't be much help in giving you the 
direction you seek until you stumble to 
do homage before a two-story tene- 
ment which has been converted into a 
store. Shielding your eyes against the 


glare, you may read on a bronze plaque: , 


BIRTHPLACE OF COUNT JOHN MCCORMACK 
WORLDS FAMOUS TENOR 


Watching the citizens of Athlone push 
their way through the narrow streets 
and markets, you may catch a deeper 
poignancy in that song which McCor- 
mack used to sing in tribute to his home 
town, That Tumbledown Shack in Ath- 
lone. You take your tea at the Genoa 
Café, the Irish counterpart of the Amer- 
ican ice-cream parlor, even to the spuri- 
ously moderne tubular furniture. In an 
inner room of the Genoa you'll be 
served an Irish ice with synthetic fruit 
juice. There are pert waitresses of about 
the age of high-school girls, and one is 
so pretty and giggling that you ask her 
name. Her chums egg you on: 

“Sure, and the likes of him will be a 
talent scout from Hollywood!” 

She retires in confusion, occasionally 
peeping to see if you're grilling her 
friends for her name. They squeal on 
her with bobby-sox laughter. She could 
happen only in Ireland. It seems her 
name is Phyllis Kelly, and she comes 
from a nearby town with a bull-in-a- 
china-shop name: Knockrockery. 

Following the Shannon quite closely 
north through Westmeath County, you 
will come upon the Three Jolly Pigeons 
Inn, more celebrated in English litera- 
ture than in Irish. Here Oliver Gold- 
smith took his nips before he went to 
London and took to his bed so that his 
creditors couldn't hock the sheets from 
under him. Possibly She Stoops to Con- 
quer represents his memories of this 
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tavern. The place smells of 200 years’ 
accretion of hops and spitits. Gold- 
smith’s own flagon, made of horn and 
wood, is still here. 

Farther north, almost in Northery 
Ireland, in Leitrim, next to the very 
county where the Shannon River rises, 
is the musty town of Carrick- 
on-Shannon. Here is the Bush 
Hotel, where there are antlers in the 
foyer. No, you can’t have any dinner 
tonight, for everyone's at church. But 
there’s high tea, with a slab of flaky 
salmon. 

Daylight lasts till ten in Ireland’s 
summer; after church the town’s 
unmarried intellectuals gather in the 
bar. 

“Bigorra, three pounds for two dozen 
chicks! It’s the English we'll be subsi- 
dizin’ next!” 

“I've got a date with herself for Sat- 
urday avenin’.” 

“They do be sayin’ now there’s cham- 
ois in the Galway Mountains.” 

Through the rhetoric and the uproar 
Maria Kelly, a Galway girl, knits tran- 
quilly behind the bar. Behind her, bot- 
tles of Irish whisky hang upside down 
for the pouring; under each is a little 
porcelain mug to catch every spilt drop 
of the nectar. To you, near the top of 
the Shannon Valley, pleasant dreams of 
handsome colleens. Tomorrow you can 
go straight across the isiand in three 
hours to Baile-Atha-Cliath. There 
County Wicklow has challenged County 
Kerry to a rough game of football, the 
Gaelic version of soccer. 

In three days, for about ten hours a 
day, you've gone up the River Shan- 
non, from its broad mouth almost to its 
source. It is a pleasant river, no great 
shakes campared to the Amazon, but 
perhaps far richer because it’s smaller 
and more human. Certainly it lives in 
song and story and in the affectionate 
memory of millions dead and the learn- 
ing of millions unborn, who have loved, 
or will come to love that charming 
green little isle which has given the 
world great poets and implacable fight- 
ers and fair women and a buttery 
brogue and a wistfulness not quite of 
this life. But certainly by no means out 
of it. Not every river is a symbol. 

THE END 
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“im from Milwaukee, | ought to know... die: 


Milwaukee-born ~ First Actor’ of the American Theatre, 


y/ 


and star of ‘I Know my Love" and many other Broadway hits 


@ “Touring the country, I am constantly 
reminded of how popular Milwaukee beers 
have become,” says Alfred Lunt. “And 
coming home to Milwaukee dramatizes 
the fact that Blatz stands out above 
them all. Blatz is my favorite...and 
Milwaukee's favorite... because 
it's Milwaukee's fizest beer!” 
Yes—official figures 
show that Blatz is the /argest- 
selling beer in Milwaukee 
and all Wisconsin, too. 
Try Blatz Beer, today! 


Between stage successes, Alfred Lunt spends his time at his farm at ; Ree. Follow the example of connoisseur Alfred Lunt 

Genesee Depot, Wisconsin, where his knowledge of fine foods—and - , . ‘ and ask for Blatz...Milwaukee’s finest beer...at 

his skill at preparing them—have become a legend among his friends. . 3 your favorite club, tavern, restaurant, package, or 
neighborhood store. 


Blatz is Milwaukee's 
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BOTAN 


SUPERIOR 
SPORTSWEAR 
POINT FOR POINT 


700 % Virgin Woo 


Shirts ani lacks 


AT Every Point where sports- 


wear quality counts, Botany offers you superior construction, styling and fit. 
Botany’s softer, more resilient, 100% virgin wool fabric takes beautifully to 
the tailor’s needle. Result: you feel more comfortable; you look trimmer; 
you appear handsomer. See Botany shirts and slacks at fine stores near you. 


© 

LOOK FOR THE “BOTANY” BRAND LABEL ON PRODUCTS FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN Sr 
4 ° 
“ww 


RIGHT 1951 SALES OFFICES 16 WEST 467TH ST. NEW TORK 19,8 ¥ 
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